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MACARONIC LITERATURE. 


Macaronic Literature” is neither 
very refined nor yet admirable; it 
possesses, however, an interest of 
its own, as one of the grotesque 
shapes our literary posture-masters 
have thrown themselves into, for 
their own recreation and the va- 
cant wonder of the groundlings. 
Their personal vanity has been grati- 
fied by exhibiting their dexterity in 
word-contortion ; and spectators have 
clapped their plausive hands in recog- 
nition of their modicum of merit. 
That merit is of a tant soit pew cha- 
racter, if measured by the standard 
of utility ; nevertheless, as cakes and 
ale are in their place as acceptable as 
roast beef and plum-pudding, there 
will be appetites which will crave 
the less nutritive fare as long as 
books are written, and lauyhter is un- 
taxed by her Majesty’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Theinterest of unique- 
ness in copies of Macaronic prose or 
verse, as is the case with some of the 
poems in the volume before us, will, 
furthermore, constitute a merit in 
the eyes of curiosity-mongers, just as 
we should give something to see the 
one Jew in Connaught, invisible to 
all eyes but the piercing optics of the 
Registrar-General, who might, pre- 
sumably, on the strength of this dis- 
covery, be qualified to add another 
chapter to the Chronicles of Carto- 


philus, that noted pilgrim having 
unquestionably turned up, in the 
course of his eternal wandering, in 
our Far West. 

The “ Vigonce” of the Monk, Evan- 
gelista Fossa, possesses this interest— 
the copy from which our reprint is 
made having been a unique volumette 
in the valuable and curious collection 
of Libri, catalogued in his last list, 
under the No. 331 :- 

“Hobile Vigonce opus imeigit 
Venetiis, Bernardinus Venetus de Vitalibus, 
1502.” 

After all that had been written upon 
this by no means scanty literature, 
by bibliographer and bibliomaniac, 
the above-named rare production re- 
mained hidden from all research till 
the industrious and lucky French 
scholar unearthed it, and added it to 
his treasures. It is a work of only 
eight leaves, and was sold for far 
more than its weight in gold, at the 
auction, in July, 1862, the lucky ac- 
quisitor thereof being Mr. Turner, a 
member of the Philobiblon Society, 
who, with the generosity of a true 
lover of literature, has intrusted it 
for communication to Mr. Déle- 
pierre’s public, by the hands of that 
accomplished bibliographer. Theeight 
leaves cost within a fraction of twent 
pounds—very nearly the sum (twenty 
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guineas) paid, towards the close of 
the last century, for the only complete 
copy of Tyndall’s New Testament 

own to exist. How like in price— 
how unlike in worth! The one a 
memorial of the most salutary change 
which Europe has ever seen—the 
other a record of clever naughtiness 
and classic blackguardism !—not al- 
ways so, indeed, yet too often such. 
The unzoned Venus is more frequently 
its inspiration than a vestal muse; 
and Thersites its high-priest, instead 
of a silver-voiced Nestor: its festi- 
vals Saturnalia—its satire running a 
muck. 

A sample from the “ Vigonce” will 
be enough to suggest its general tone—- 
one of the most quotable extracts we 
can cut out :— 

‘Ah miser ingrate veniant tibi chancara 

centum, 

Centum panochie veniant tibi, mille charoli, 

Centum jandussas! Habeas chaga san- 
guina centum, 

Centum quartanas,et centum quottidianas! 

Et rosegatus possis morire piochis, 

Possis de fame, possis morire da sede, 

Possis da fredo, possis morire da caldo, 

Da chagarola possis morire chagando ! 

Et manibus cyragre veniant pedibusque 
podagre 

Et capitis dolor ventris simul atque buel/is ! 

Et generose veniant chalcagna bugance, 

Et schilincie rudicent canarucola gule : 

Atque gloriose veniant in corpore broze. 

In collo scrovole veniant, in vulto varole 

Ardentes, et rubra veniat de estate la febre ! 

Te nunquam lassent cimices dormire de 
nocte 

Et lacerant musche pulices bespesque tavani 


Et mussolini !” 


“Heaven send the wretch a hundred . . . 


Daily and quarter agues shake you, 

And lousy plagues with death o’ertake you! 

Extremes of thirst and hunger try you, 

With frost and heat alternate die you! 

Gout twist your joints with pangs unend- 

ing, 
Colic your inwards meanwhile rending! 

Red boils and blains, your brow adorn- 

ing, 
Scorbutic, scrofulous, and burning! 

May murderous bugs forbid your slumber, 
And fleas and flies withouten number!” 
&e. &e. &e. 

The “ Virgiliana” is another bur- 
lesque poem in the same metre, by 
Fossa, whose productions in this kind 
of composition were not confined to 
the poems here reprinted, his own 
report of himself being— 


“ Carmina rinfecit macharonissima multa.” 
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These poems are of the known date 
of 1494. 

Barthelemy Bolla, who follows, be- 
longs to the next century; an Italian 
by birth, who is believed to have 
spent the larger portion of his adult 
life in Germany. Nothing is known 
of the man but his works. Gresse 
describes anedition of his “ Thesaurus 
Proverbiorum,” of 1605; but Nopitsch 
cites two editions—one of 1605, and 
another of 1604. The title of Bolla’s 
book is an amusing example of 
“Macarony,”’ as is its prose dedica- 
tion to Maurice, Landgrave of Hesse : 


‘“* THESAURUS. 

Proverbiorum Italico-Bergamascorum 
Rarissimorum et garbatissimorun, nunquam 
Antea stampatorum, in gratiam 
Melancholiam fugientium, 

Italice lingue 
Amantium, ad aperiendum 
Oculos editorum. 


A 
Bertolameo Bolla Bergamasco 
Viro incomparabili et alegriam 
Per mare et terram 
Sectante. 
Accesserunt documenta aliquot moralissima, 
Et omnis generis personis utilissima.” 


This is very good of its kind; but 
is, if possible, surpassed by the dedi- 
cation to his patron, which begins 
thus :— 


‘*Passare tempus alacriter, fuit apud 
omnes antiquos Judzos, Graecos, Romanos, 
Germanos et alias omnes nationes, est et 
erit, quamdiu mandus durabit maxima 
sapientia; qui est in alia opinione, ille est 
miserrissimus omnium qui mangiant panem. 
Quot videmus, Serenissime princeps, Philo- 
sophos, Artistas, Legistas, et Physicos, qui 
caput ruinant a mane usque ad vesperam, 
toto anno certando et decidendo questiones 
tam inutiles, ut pudeat doctos tantarum 
stultitiarum? Hic disputat cum magno 
conatu, de inani, de motu, de ideis. O che 
coionariis! alter vult montare super ccelos 
colorum, et investigare secretissima secre- 
tissimorum, cum tamen non sapiens sit, ut 
scire vel corrigere possit, quod mulier sua 
domi agit. Tertius vult gubernare mun- 
dum, et se macerat noctes et dies de 
Republica administranda, cum ipse seipsum 
regere non possit; saria troppo longo si 
vellem ceterorum inepta studia, que tamen 
hodie magni fiuntur, narrare; sed tacebo 
ne ego etiam cum ipsis inepte stultescam. 
Ritornabo ad rem,” &c., &c. 


This is most excellent fooling, and 
must remind certain indulgent tutors 
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of many a college exercise appeal- 
ing to their most profound compas- 
sion for the innocent perpetrators 
thereof, perfect imitations of Bolla, 
only lacking the element of his intent 
and humour. 

Many of the proverbs are too 
coarse for quotation. 


“ Amor meritricis et vinum fiaschi 

In mane est bonus et in sero guasti.” 
‘‘ Asinus punctatus oportet quod trottet.” 
“‘Extrahere cor extra bragas.” 


This 
leaves. 

Titi Odassi comes next, with his 
satires on the Paduans, much in 
the same style as the verses quoted 
already from others of the correspond- 
ing period. The first edition of 
Odassi is without date, but clearly 
belongs, from its typography, to the 
close of the fifteenth century. The 
twelve leaves of this edition were 
sold to Mr. Turner at the Libri sale 
of last midsummer for £15 15s. 

The “ Macharonea” of Guarini Ca- 
pella, A.D. 1526, was printed at Ri- 
mini, and consists of a burlesque epic 
poem, in six books, contained in fifty- 
two pages. Its prose preface, in the 
same jargon, is, inits way, as amusing 
as that of Bolla, but the resemblance 
is too close to require citation. Of 
his poem the following is a specimen : 


werk consists of seventy 


“* Dixit Cassander ad illum : 
O trombette, tuum Cabrinum valde za- 
tonum., 
Et parlas illi me lancis esse paratum, 
Cum quo solus ego pugnabo, gente re- 
mota. 
Non timeo Cabrini grandas ipse minazas, 
Huc veniat mattus Cassandri bella pro- 
vabit 
sint: me forsan penitus dormire 
putabat, 
Hic coionus erit si pensat talia de me. 
Ipse provas alias feci cum gente rubesta 
Quz fuit in toto nulla heu crudelior orbe 
Attamen illa fuit Cassandri victa superbis 
A manibus.” 


Que 


The which we may loosely render 
thus :— 


** Tell Cabrinus he’s a rascal, 
Whose hidden schemes my sword unmask 
will ; 
I alone will fight and show him 
My unaided arm can throw him ; 
‘Spite his threats, he'll gather how is 
Irresistible my prowess. 
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He thought to catch Cassander sleeping, 
Wide awake, I'll leave him weeping ; 
Let approach the vaunting madman, 

I'll approve him weak as bad man. 
Other foes I’ve fought, far stronger ; 
Vanish’d, slop’d—my foes no longer.” 


The humour of Jean Richard, or 
Baptiste Lichiardus, consists, in a 
great degree, of his monstrous com- 
pound polysyllables. The subject of 
his poem is partly a religious and 
partly a political satire of the date of 
1588, respecting the wars of Henry 
IV., of Navarre,in France. The pre- 
sent text is from a copy in the library 
of Lord Grenville. It begins with 
spirit :— 


‘Heu! pistoliferos Reistros, traystrosque 
volores 
IIeu! picquitremulos, immania corpore 
Suyssos, 
Heu, heu! Lansq’nettos, alebardas ferre 
suétos 
Et spadas bimanas, iambis brachisque 
copandis, 
Qui nostram adpulerant terram pillare 
recenter, 
Cum miris graflis, visagis cumque di- 
ablis 
Cum nigrisque caballis, cum innumeris 
chariottis 
In quibus aiebant bladi tornare molinos, 
Esseque petardos, ignivomasque 
haquebuttas, 

Inde peti peta petouf, de sese vah! re- 
sonabant 
Excussae minimi 
venti.” 


esse 


tantum pulsamine 


‘* Robber Ritters, cut-throat word[th Jies, 
Long-sword and pistols at your hurdies ! 
Pikemen, Lansq’nettes, switzer-swashers, 
Of life and limb remorseless smashers! 
What ill-wind drove ye to thése places, 
Grim grimy graffs with devilish faces? 
Your sable nags, your horse artillery, 
With whirling wheels to drive a millery, 
Your loud petards, your fiery muskets, 
That bark like dogs, not mew like puss- 

cats ?” 
* * * ” . 


This French effusion is matched 
with one from Germany, which, in 
its amusing jumble of words twisted 
into Latin forms, reminds us of the 
inimitable “ Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum,” a work which demands for 
itsfunand scholarship a characteristic 
and free translation into the English 
tongue—a something thatshould beas 
good inits way as the “ Pantagruel” of 
Ozell. The “ Braut-suppe,”’ or bridal 
feast, is the work of some Saxon wag 





in the end of the seventeenth century, 
and is only one of many poems in the 
same style that own a German author- 
ship. A couplet is enough to vindi- 
cate their claim to the name of per- 
fect Macaronics :— 


“ Trinkite cum ganzis, et ne quid bleibat in 
humpis, 
In naglum daumi postremam giessite 
guttam.” 


** Let each jolly toper toast each interloper, 
And toss off his glasses as fast as they 
come ; 
And lest he should stop while there lin- 
gers a drop, 
Let him drain his last cup on the nail of 
his thumb.” 


Not the poorest achievement of this 
author is the line descriptive of his 
Macaronic endeavour :— 


“Nos binas sprachas in wortum einbrin- 
gimus unum.”, 


The Germans have produced nothing 
so long and elaborate as the poem of 
Folengo ; nevertheless, of shorter pro- 
ductions there is no lack, wherein the 
abundant scholarship of the lettered 
Teuton has disported like a “ porpoise 
in the waves.” Making merry with 
peters and potentates, bauers and 

urgmeisters in heavy, high, or nether 
Dutch fashion, doing its work pass- 
ably well, in regard of counterfeison, 
yet requiring an optic glass at times 
to discover its infinitesimal minim of 
humour and pleasantry. 

Our English scholars have attempt- 
ed composition in the same style, as 
we shall have occasion to show some- 
what further on. 

The term JJacaronic, applied to its 
peculiar style of composition, about 
which there has been endless dispute, 
probably owes its origin to the Wa- 
caront of the Neapolitan p/lebs, just 
as we might call it a ca a hotch- 
potch, a mess, an olla-podrida, or 
pot-pourri, terms, in like manner, 
taken from dishes that bespeak a 
combination of materials, and coarse 
ministration to appetite. We cannot 
doubt that Naples and Italy at large, 
in their transition from the Greek to 
the Latin tongues, and again from 
the Latin to the Italian, supplied the 
earliest as well as the most charac- 
teristic examples of the Macarony 
talk—the medley that the market folk 
made up of the classic tongues »nd 
their native jargon. It was at first 
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the mere natural product of a period 
of transition, and was as grave as all 
natural processes are. In that sense 
it occurred everywhere, where native 
dialects were modified by the intro- 
duction of strange vocables, and finds 


a signal illustration in our own most 


rich and motley English. When the 
Greek word baptizein, was introduced 
into the Latin Scriptures, and was 
accommodated with Latin inflections 
such as baptizare, baptizando, it was 
true /acarony,inits graveand natural 
sense ; it was just the change which a 
foreign word would undérgo in the 
case of its adoption—the root would 
continue as it had been, with a new 
inflexion added. Equally grave in its 
application was the Macarony of 
Richard Hampole’s English version, 
the first known, of the Psalter, in the 
epilogue to which, he says, describin 
his performance—“ In this worke, 
seke no straunge Ynglis, bot lightest 
and communest, and syck that is 
most lyke unto the Latyne ; so that 
they that knawes noght the Latyne 
be the Ynglismaicomtomany Latyne 
words.” This is by no means an in- 
apt description of the more modernized 
Rhemish Vulgate, which incorporates 
very largely a Latin vocalization, to 
the detriment of its beauty, and the 
hiding of its meaning behind a gra- 
tuitous veil. 

But the \Jacarony of Macaronic 
literature proper, is humorous in its 
design, and burlesque in its essence. 
It is a Joe Miller of the learned. Its 
assumed tragic is ever travesty; its 
gravest utterance— 


** Hence, loathed melancholy ! 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born.” 


Its tears are those of enforced 
laughter ; its laughter provoked by 
“ infinite jest.” Its dominating prin- 
ciple is fun ; its food, farce,— 


“ Quips, and cracks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.” 


Naudé, of the long-ago, at once 
understood and relished its merry 
character, when he avowed :—“ La 
Macaronée est, & mon avis, la plus 
divertissante raillerie que l’on puisse 
jamais faire, et je me flatte d’avoir en 
cela aussi bon gofit que le Cardinal 
Mazarin, lequel en récitait quelque- 
fois des trois et quatre cents vers, 
toute de suite,” 
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Thus every hybrid is not the true 
Macarony, but only that which, 
employed by the learned to provoke 
merriment, explodes in laughter, and 
scarifies with satire. The middle 
ages, with their priests and preaching 
friars, abound with medley—Maillard 
and Menot, laughably so—partly from 
ignorance of classic purity, and partly 
from zeal to instruct the people by a 
frequent intermingling of phrases that 
they knew ; but these displays, how- 
ever ridiculous in our eyes now, and 
all other varieties of motley jargon— 
Villanesca, Contadinesca, Cuisinesca, 
&c., are not the Macarony of the 
pedant in his fool’s cap and bells, but 
rather the language of circumstance, 
the honest outgrowth of the sur- 
roundings of simple souls. Those 
who profess to know the difference, 
make a distinction, however, between 
pedantic and Macaronic composition. 
Crescimbeni, for instance, says—that 
the mixture of Latin with the vulgar 
tongue creates a certain style called 
Pedantesca, which closely resembles 
Italian, savethat in many of the words 
it often Latinizes ; but that which is 
called Macharonica, conforms alto- 
gether to the Latin type, only that 
the words are even more unclassical 
than scriveners’ Latin, so that you can 
scarcely tell whether itis Latin or no. 
In other words, the pedantic vul- 
o— the Latin ; andthe Macaronic 

atinizes the vulgar tongue. This 
definition may be in the main correct, 
but it narrows too closely the limits 
of the term, Macaronic, embracing as 
it would seem, quite legitimately, 
both varieties, and even others of mon- 
e merriment, and farraginous fun. 

We may allow, notwithstanding, 
without violence to our assumption, 
that every comic hybrid is not Maca- 
ronic. O’ Keefe’s, “Amo, Amas, I love 
a lass,” is not Macaronic in any sense, 
however amusing it may be in the 
mouth of a country Lingo, on the 
stage ; nor that Mosaic ditty which 
interlines the vernacular Dutch with 
the classic Latin :— 
“ Pertransibat clericus 
Durch einen griinenwaldt, 
Videbat ibi stantem, 
Ein Magdalein Wohlgestalt, 
Salva sis puellula! 
Godt griiss dich, Magdalein frein ; 
Dieo tibi, vere, vere, vere, 
Du solst mein,” . . - . 
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specimens exist, and notably in 
ngland, from a very ancient date. 
Before the time of Edward IIT. will 
be found examples of it, and in the 
works of Skelton in Henry the Eighth’s 
reign, the same style abounds. For 
instance, in the period of Edward L., 
we see the Norman and Latin in 
juxtaposition in the same verses. 


“Dieu qui fustes coronné cum acuta spina, 
De votre peuple eiez pitié, gratia divina, 
Que le siécle soit aleggé de tali ruina! 
A dire grosse verité, est quasi rapina 
Qui satis est dives non sic expaupere vives. 


Who willnot recall,too,theimmortal 
“Mihi est propositum” of the vinous 
Walter de oe in very choice 
canine Latin, if not in strict Maca- 
ronics ? 

In the early part of Edward the 
Second’s reign we find a piece of 
rhyme incorporating three tongues ; 
our extracts are intentionally brief :— 


“Pees seit in terre, per te, Deus, almapo- 
testas ! 

Défendez guerre, ne nos invadat egestas ! 

God, Lord Almyty, da pacem, Christe 
benigne ! 

Thou const al dyhty, fac ne pereamus 
in igne.” 


In a style somewhat similar, but 
less refined, Skelton inveighs against 
the luxurious and expensive tastes of 
the clergy of his day in many places, 
and especially in his “Ware the 
Hawke.” 


“ Your hawke on your fista 
To hawke when you lista 
In ecclesia ista, 
DomINE, concupisti, 
With thy hawke on thy fisty,— 
Nunquid sic fecisti ? 
Sed ubi hoc legisti 
Aut unde hoc, 
Doctor Dawcocke, 
Ware the Hawke. 


‘*Ye made your hawke to com 
Desuper candelabrum, 
Christi crucifixi 
To feed upon your fisti : 

Dic inimice crucis Christi 
Ubi didicisti 
Facere hoc, 
Doctor Daweocke, 
Ware the Hawke.” 


Amid the more classical jeug 


d esprit of this great Grecian Porson 
he indulged in this less elaborate king 
of facetia in his famous Invasion 


Of this amusing amalgam many song :— 
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“+ Ego nunquam audivi, such terrible news, 
At this present tempus my sensus confuse. 
I’m drawn for a miles, I must go cum 

marte : 
And, concinus ense, engage Bonaparte. 


“ Such tempora nunquam videbant majores, 
For then their opponents had different 
mores : 
But we will soon prove to the Corsican 
vaunter 
Tho’ times may be chang'd, Britons never 
mutantur. 


“ Per mare I rather am led to opine 
To meet British naves he would not 
incline ; 
Lest he should in mare profundum be 
drown'd, 
Et cum alga non lauro his caput be 
crown'd,” 


A Frenchman, rather profancly, 
turns the “Gloria” into a love-song, 
after the same method :— 

“ Sicut erat ainsi ferai, 
In principio vueille ou non, 
Et nunc et semper j aimerai, 
In secula seculorum. Amen.” 


This gem of gallantry is a parody of 
the “De Profundis” of the Romish 
Church, all the phrases of which are 
embroidered into the motley coat of 
an amorous ditty. It dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; 
and had become excessively rare till 
Techener struck off fifty copies of it 
in 1832. 

It will now be our easy task, 
with the help of M. Délepierre, to 
note some of the principal Macaronic 
compositions that enrich the coffers of 
the bibliomaniac, and on the shelves 
of curious libraries lie amicable and 
unchallenged amongst worthier vo- 
lumes. The “stand by” of self- 
appreciation is hushed amid the dust 
that covers the promiscuous tomes. 
Good and bad- 

‘* Are laid side by side ; 

Yet none have saluted, and none have 
replied.” 

As we have seen in our notice of 
Délepierre’s most recent publication, 
and as we should have divined with- 
out its aid, Italy was certainly the 
region where this grotesque literature 
had its birth. The names of Bassano, 
Odassi, Allione, Folengo, Capella, 
Berzetti, Bolla, Stefonio, Baiano, Or- 
sini, Affarosi, Barletta, Zanclaio, Gra- 
seri, Beguoso, are decisive of the 
point, running up as these do into the 
earliest period of the art of printing ; 
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some of them a good while before the 
endof the fifteenth century. Bassano, 
for instance, died in 1499, and wrote, 
probably, many years before. Of this 
learned Mantuan’s opusculum, who 
turned the pure language of Virgil 
into a travesty, neither Naudé, nor 
Peignot, nor Flégel, nor Genthe, nor 
Nodier can reproduce a line; even 
Gustavus Brunet avowing his belief 
that not a single copy had escaped the 
ravages of time. But Tosi, the Ita- 
lian, from a work in his possession, 
gives asample of another poem of his— 
the adventure of the author with the 
gate-keeper of the town, whom he 
thrashed for his impertinence, and 
whose mishap he records in merry 
mood: 


“Unam volo tibi, Gaspar, cuntare novellam 
Qu te forte magno faciet pissare de risu, 
Quidam Vercellis stat a la porta Botig- 

liano, 
Omnes quiSessiam facit pagare passantes, 
Et si quis ter forte die passaret in uno 
Ter pagare fecit.” 


An incident of rarest chaffing, 


‘Chill make you almost split ith 
laughing.” 

“A turnpike keeper rude and burly, 

Half avaricious and half surly, 

Enforced his toll on every passer, 

Nor would he bate a soul an asser. 

If he went through three times a-day, 

Three times the traveller must pay.” 
&e., &e. 


we., 


This, however, is not the poem 
which provoked from Allione the 
retort of .Wacharonea contra Macha- 
ronean Bassani, of which no vestige 


remains. It was a political squib on 
the German side, whereas his oppo- 
nent was in politics a Frenchman. 
Bassano is said to have written other 
pieces in elegant Latin. 

Allione, his antagonist, also belongs 
to the fifteenth century, and along 
with Odassi, precedes Folengo, the 
author of the “ Merlinus Cocaius.” J. 
C. Brunet, in his notices of the French 
poems of this author, published in 
1836, tells us that he was a Pied- 
montais, of Asti; and Rossotti de- 
scribes him as “ vir facetus, et ad joca 
natus, sed non semper modestus”—a 
pretty fair characterization of the 
whole tribe of Macarony writers. 

Our review next embraces the dua 
ducum of all the authors in this 
strain. Theophilus Folengo, student, 
soldier, ne’er-do-weel, and penitent 
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monk—a man for his abilities admi- 
rable, but the indescribable odour 
of sanctity which ought to invest the 
remains of a saintly person refuses to 
be detected by the most sensitive ol- 
factories. Folengo was born in 1491, 
and died in 1544. He was a Man- 
tuan by birth, but passed the larger 
portion of his life in Sicily and Naples. 
Amid other works of a graver, and 
some of an equally light character, 
“he composed the great Macaronic 
epopee, the opus, which stands at 
the head of this class of literature, 
not only for its length but for its 
strength. In its way, it is a classic, 
consisting of twenty-five books, our 
copy being a volume of upwards of 
500 pages, but of the comparatively 
recent date of 1613. The first edition 
was published at Venice in 1517, but 
only contains seventeen books. The 
edition of 1613, although having 
Venice upon its title-page, is sug- 
gested by Freytag to have been really 
printed in Germany, judging by its 
inferior paper, and ill-favoured cuts. 
The twenty-third, twenty-fourth, and 
twenty-fifth books might have sug- 
gested the bill of fare of a modern 
poet— 


“ A panoramic view of hells in training ;” 


for these libretti are devoted to adven- 
tures in Tartarus, somewhat less grim 
than those recorded by Dante :— 


“Cra, cra, tif, trafnot, sgneflet, canatauta, 
riogna, 
Ecce venit gridando charon, stridetque 
menazzis, 
Canutamque 
habebat.” 


suus barbam mentozzus 


Voltaire, with all his relish for wit, 
could not enjoy the humour of the 
“ Adventures of Baldus,”’ for when a 
copy was lent him by his friend, Ca- 
sanova, he returned it forthwith, with 
the reply, that the lender had caused 
him to waste four good hours over 
the stupid stuff :—“ Vous étes cause 
que j’ai perdu quatre heures a lire des 
bétises.” But a modern Italian, who 
publishes under the date of 1803, 
makes ample amends to Folengo in 
the following strain :—‘“ Il grande 
Marone fu il primo, il secondo fu 
Teofilo Folengo ; egli fu gran filo- 
sofo, gran poeta, grand ’’uomo ;” which 
is a pretty grandiose commendation 
for a writer of burlesque verses, how- 
ever distinguished. The pseudonyme 
of the author was adopted from a 
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real personage, his teacher in the 
University of Ferrara having been one 
Visago Cocaio, who had, probably, in- 
curred the wanton youth’s displeasure 
by the strictness of his discipline, yet 
has himself now become immortal by 
the genius of his irregular pupil. Of 
the poem itself there is little to say, 
except that for its length it stands at 
the head of its kind—a Latin doggrel 
that no one living, perhaps, has read 
through, although most scholarly 
men have glanced at its well-filled 
pages. 

The monks, naturally enough, felt 
an extreme disrelish for the irreverent 
production of one of their order, since 
we find in the catalogue of the Bene- 
dictines of St. Victor, his opus is 
entered in the following uncompli- 
mentary style :—“* Merlinus Cocaius 
de patria diabolorum”—a cit of de- 
vildom. 

Rabelais had read the work, from 
his genealogy of Pantagruel, gut 
engendra Iracassas, duquel fu escrupt 
Mérlin Coccdie. 

It has been suggested that the 
witty curé of Meudon drew some of 
his stores from the magazine of his 
Italian predecessor, and that to the 
ribaldry of Folengo may be due some 
of the rabel’ry of Rabelais—as Sterne 
cribbed many of his jokes from the 
humorous Frenchman. It is in a 
high degree probable that this debt of 
obligation did exist ; and men of 
competent learning, zeal, and leisure, 
might easily succeed in tracing the 
exact amount of obligation between 
the two satirists, who were equally 
unsparing of Pope and Cesar, clergy 
and laity ; but the task were a sore 
loss of valuable time, and the gross 
results, however successful and co- 
pious of proof, not worth the pains. 
Translation, which has been some- 
times contemplated, and by Landoni 
attempted in Italian, 1819— what 
trash has not been translated? what 
will not be translated !—has been 
condemned as impossible ; a verdict 
that any person of intelligence must 
acquiesce in, with Nodier. The En- 
glish Rabelais, with all its coarse 
talent, is not Rabelais, nor would 
Folengo in any other tongue represent 
Folengo’s jargon. The mock epic 
has further been charged with latent 
apne like the Pantagruel of the 
rude Frenchman, a brother Benedic- 
tine writing thus of the “Opus” in 
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1732 :— “ Opusculum ludicrum et 
curiosissimum, partim Latino, partim 
Italiano, sermone compositum, quod 
tamen est caute legendum, nam 
multis erroribus Lutheranas heereses 
sapientibus scatet.”—( Bibliotheca Be- 
nedictino-cassinensis. ) 

Folengo wrote, besides, an “Or- 
landino,” a parody, probably, of the 
“Orlando” of Ariosto; and a “Chaos 
del Tri per Uno,” an allegorical pro- 
duction ; afew tragedies, and, strange 
to say, a few works of a devotional 
cast. His “Moschea,” relates the 
wars of the flies and ants, in three 
books. 

His “ Zanitonella” is included in 
most editions—in our own—and con- 
sists of seven eclogues—some grave, 
and some merry as Gay’s “Trivia ;” 
but all Macaronic. All critics agree 
that in their very coarseness these 
more correctly represent the life of 
the rustic, than the be-powdered and 
be-perfumed pastorals, whose poets 
are Fontenelle and J. B. Rousseau ; 
and whose painters Greuze and 
Watteau—whose Arcadia lay in the 
longitude of Weiss-nicht-wo, and 
whose life was that of golden-age 
romance. These rather imitate the 
bluntness of Theocritus, than the re- 
finement of Pope and Delille. 

Looking at the fertility of his muse, 
and the host of imitators that copied 
his style in all lands, we cannot agree 
with Sismondi in disparaging Fo- 
lengo, nor can we pronounce himself 
and D’Arena, in the words of our 
Warton, as “two obscure writers.” 

But Italy must not detain us to 
the detriment of other lands, where 
the same foolish fancy finds a home 
in the breast of equally learned fools. 
Mongrel Latin was as common in 
France, from the earliest age, as else- 
where ; but Macaronic Latin dates, 
probably, early in the second quarter 
of the sixteenth century—its first 
noted author being Antoine D’ Arena, 
or De La Sable, a lawyer of Toulon. 
His principal poem is in hexameters 
and pentameters, and is called 
“ Meygra Enterpriza ;’ and recounts 
the capture of Rome in 1527, by the 
Constable de Bourbon. Lzempli 
gratia ;— 


“OQ Deus inferni tenebrosi, Pluto, diable! 
Damnatas animas qui rabinare facis, 
Hayme infernales, a vobis me recomando 
Nunc omnes animam prendite, queso, 

eam. 





Sum damnatus ego certe pro crimine 
grando, 
Quod contra Fransam conseillando dedi. 


His prose is more amusing than his 
verse. To the question, ‘ Quid est 
Dansa ?” the answer is :- 


“Est una grossissima consolatio quam 
prendunt bragardi homines cum bellis gar- 
sis sive mulieribus dansando, chorisando, 
fringando, balando, de corpore gayo et 
frisco, . . . . . Secundum sacram 
scripturam, et secundum jus canonicum et 
civile, est permissum unicuique respicere 
bellas faeminas et garsas, dummodo reddat 
humiles gratias omnipotenti Deo qui fecerit 
bellas creaturas,” &c., &c. 


Jean Germain “takes up the won- 
drous tale,” in succession to De La 
Sable, writing in like manner of the 
wars of Charles the Fifth, of Ger- 
many. His work has sometimes been 
confounded with that of D’Arena, 
the most respectable bibliographers 
having been misled on that point; 
but the mistake is rectified in favour 
of Germain, by the fact of his poem 
having been sold at the MacCarthy 
sale for fifty francs. , 

Etienne Tabourot enjoyed, in Déle- 
pierre’s former publication, “ Maca- 
roneana,” the credit of being the 
author of the “ Cacasanga-Reystro- 
Suysso-Lansquenettorum ; but, in 
his more recent volume, the borrowed 

plumes are restored to the real author, 
Tideskon already noticed in this 
paper. 

‘douard du Monin, with his “Car- 
men Arenaicum ;” Cecile Frey, with 
his “ Recitus Veritabilis,” together 
with the better known names of 
Francois Rabelais and Moliére, keep 
up the succession of Macaronic wri- 
ters amongst the lively and irreverent 
race that dwell beyond the straits of 
Dover. We may not enlarge upon 
the minor celebrities, nor hunt up 
the more obscure productions, with 
the exception of Theodore de Beze, 
who sported in this preserve in hot 
youth, in whose excuse it may be 
accepted, that he was ascholar before 
he was a divine. 

If the word, Macarony, be extended 
to take in in its signification humorous 
compositions in bastard Latin, the 
writers of that less limited class will 
be found abundant in Germany. But 
the strict Macaronic is less common 
amongst them. The “ Epistole Ob- 
scurorum Virorum,” stands eminent, 
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by the head and shoulders, over all 
compositions of its kind, for coarse 
fun, merry scholarship, and biting 
sarcasm. Its style is fairly repre- 
sented by the dedication of a kindred 
work, which will, in a few words, 
sufficiently exhibit its method :— 


“ Zelosissimo, hypocrississimo, cucallatis- 
simo, jesuitissimo, mulierosissimo, meretrico- 
latissimo, asotissimo, asopissimo, sacre scho- 
lastice cacologie bacalario in Lovanio, con- 
cionatori in Mechlinia, et monacho ex ceno- 
bus, et plus si vellet, fraterculo Petro Lupo, 
suo mazxissimo amico, Pasquillus multas bonas 
noctes,” &c., &c. 


In the superlatives just quoted, 
Pasquil has made free enough with 
the habits of his dedicatee, but is not 
one whit more frank than Hutten 
and his co-epistolators are to the 
theologues of Cologne, and to Hutten’s 
special butt, Ortuinus Gratius, the 
Latin professor of that university. 
That unfortunate personage, the au- 
thor pokes and pricks, and stings 
and castigates, in the most tormenting 
manner, and laughs at his contor- 
tions, and amuses himself with his 
buzz, like a thoughtless boy with his 
fly or cockchafer, spinning in agony 
round a pin. 

The Spanish language, and espe- 
cially the Portuguese variety of it, 
if one may call the latter so, being 
derived, like the Italian, directly 
from the Latin, have always pre- 
sented great facilities and strong 
temptation for composition in the 
Macaronic strain. Not only has the 
thing itself been known amongst 
the learned in those countries, but 
the name is as familiar amongst them 
as the style, as witness a duodecimo 
volume of A.D. 1791, printed at 
Oporto, and called “ Macaronea 
Latino-Portugueza quer dizer apon- 
toado de versos macarronicos Latino- 
Portugueses que alguns poetas de 
bom humor destilarao do alambique 
da cachimonia para desterro da 
melancholia,” &c, &c, &c. This 
volume consists of 362 pages, and 
contains seventeen dozen or more 
Macaronic pieces, in prose and 
verse. 

The Spanish collection of such pro- 
ductions is probably still more abun- 
dant, as the Spaniards, in real humour, 
more nearly approach our English 
writers than do those of any other 
nation. Witness “ Friar Gerund,” 
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“Don Quixote,’ and “ Quevedo,” 
along with, doubtless, many others 
of no less genuine talent, but with a 
more local fame. Friar Gerund’s 
imitation of the detonation of artil- 
lery is pure Macaronic :— 

‘* Horrida per campos bam, bim, bom- 

barda sonabant.” 


In 1794, appeared at Madrid, a 
Macaronic poem, enriched with notes 
of the same genre, bearing the title 
of “ Metrificatio invectivalis contra 
studia modernorum, cum notis critico- 
scholasticis.” 

Garci Sanchez, a poet of the 
fourteenth century, wrote love-ditties 
in this style :— 


“Y consumere me vis 

Senora, por los servicios 
’ 

Adolescentiae meae.” 


And Gongora, who is now courting 
our attention in an English transla- 
tion, by Archdeacon Churnton, has a 
sonnet in the same style. If our 
notice of Spanish Macaronics appears 
shorter than might be desired, it must 
be ascribed partly to economy of 
space, but chiefly to the fact that the 
literature of that secluded penin- 
sula is much less known to our bib- 
liographers than most other litera- 
tures that have any reputation at all. 
As far as the world of books is con- 
cerned, the Spaniards seem like our 
own ancestors in classic times, penitus 
toto orbe divisos. 

Scattered through our English 
literature, grains of wheat amid 
bushels of chaff, are to be found 
some rare specimens of true maca- 
roni. The “Ignoramus” comedy of 
Ruggles, is an amusing example, 
which, doubtless, provoked many a 
hearty laugh at its representation, 
and not the least hearty the guffaw 
of the monarch in whose pedantic 
presence its pedantic jokes were first 
fired off. 

In 1801, was printed at Edinburgh, 
a volume, called “ Carminum rari- 
orum macaronicorum delectus,” em- 
bracing amongst others, Drummond 
of Hawthornden’s “ Polemo-Mid- 
diana ; or theBattle of the Dunghill.” 

Geddes, the rationalist Romish 
divine, has given us a capital squib 
of this kind, under the name of a 
letter to his brother in the country, 
respecting the proceedings at a late 
meeting of Dissenters in London, 
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1790. It fills twenty-one quarto 
pages, and is by no means rare of 
occurrence, although excellent of its 
kind. Preparatory to the speech- 
making the orators must needs 
“ greatly dine,” at the London Tavern, 
Londini dicta taberna, and their fare 
and their table exploits are celebrated 
in the following rigmarole, by the 
macaronic muse. The main dish, 
the piéce de resistance, is of course a 
mighty beef, as the French would 
call it:— 


“ Bos ingens, pinguis, torvus, qui fronte 

minaci, 

Cocknaeos 
omnes, 

Nunc butcherorum manibus, flammaque 
subactus, 

Nulli est terribilis : facilem pracbetque 
triumphum, 

Imbelli cuivis sartori, shoemakerove. 

Hunc simul aggressi sexfortes cheapside- 
ani 

Talibus adsueti pugnis in frustula shlash- 
ant. 

Huic bini vituli subjuncti, nulla dedere 

Valoris signa aut mugitus opodpa tre- 
mendos. 

Hos igitur subigunt prenticeboys atque 
scholares. 

Tres tum lanigeri lana at jam tum spo- 
liati, 

Apparent, adeo sed tame, ancillula ut illos 

(lllorum BA, BA, non territa) caedere 
posset, 

Et caedi a quovis sese sunt sillily passi !” 


olim timidos frightaverat 


So much for the larger meats ; now 

for the smaller deer :— 

“Anseri in auxilium duckorum 
veniunt sex, 

Plumporum, fattorum, in prima flore ju- 
ventae, 

Sed quibus aeque animi defecit, corporis 
et vis. 

Twelve illos manly juvenes straightway 
jugularunt. 

Tres turcae, quondam thrasones atque 
tyranni 

Cortis, et ora etiam gestantes plena mi- 
narum, 

Procedunt, magicis guardatis breastibus 
herbis, 

Et, shame! shame! nostris audent de- 
fydare trooppis, 

Cujusvis nostrum subita tumuit jecur ira, 

Utpote qui christo dederamus nomina, et 
omnem, 

Turcarum infidam teneamur perdere gen- 
tem ! . 

Arreptas, igitur, laevis jam sanguine 
tinctas, 

Plungimus illorum scelerata in pectora 
furcas.” 


pairs 
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More lines are bestowed upon the 
dainties of the finny tribe than we 
can venture to cite :— 


“ Turbam aliam ignavam fishorum et fishi- 

culorum, 

Squatinas, rhombos, haddocos et maka- 
rellos, 

Whitingos, 
smeltos, 

Et sprattos minimos, opus haud est com- 
memorare. 

Parva illi laus est, tales qui fuderit hostes. 

Lobsterus tantum, loricac tegmine fretus, 

Obstitit, et renuit nullo certamme vinci. 

Tum ego belligero Mavorti hoc voveo 
votum, 

Apec, Apec ! BooroXorye, prarpove, rety- 
to.TAnra, 

Si mihi lobsteri thoracem findere dones, 

Et duras braccas, fragmenta, ut spolia 
opima, 

Hisce, tuis aris, manibus suspensa videbis! 

Hoc voto emisso, et praesenti numine 
fretus, 

Couragior, fistum clinchatum et napkine 
tectum, 

Erexi, et, quatuor repetitis ictibus, hostem 

Smashavi! Nihil huic durissima tegmina 
prosunt. 


carpos, et parvo corpore 


Placatis stomachis latrantibus, atque 
feroci, 

Ingluvie expleta, properamus ad épa 
Bacchi, 

Rite absolvenda, et 
guere thirstum.” 


burnantem extin- 


This is too good to be improved 
upon, and leaves far behind the less 
classic and less agreeable satire called 
the “ Buggiados,’ which has been 
ascribed to the same author without 
sufficient evidence. There have been 
Lousiads in the world,and Fleaiads— 
of the latter Germany signalising 
itself with its “‘ Floiacortum versicale 
de Flois, swartibus illis deiriculis, 
quae menschos fere omnes, mannos, 
weibras, jungfras, &c., behiippere, et 
spitzibus suis snafflis stickere et bi- 
tere solent ;’—and why should there 
not be “ Buggiads” also? To each 
its honours, as to each its strifes 
and emulations— 


“Nam causa Flearum, 
Loussorum fit caussa quoque, et dirum 
agmen utrique, 
Conglomerant, Buggos versus.” 


This pediculo-pulic-cimic nee 


deals largely and coarsely with the 
names of the author’s contemporaries, 
therein not to be commended, nor 
yet the spirit and temper of the notes, 
which are personal and scandalous, 
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“ Buggorum autem most wonderful 
heros, 
Pindar erat, quamvis sometimes sub im- 
agine Loussi, 
Apparebat: it was that he might more 
safely repel them. 
Loussus enim non fearatur,sed saepe tenetur, 
Buggus in ‘horrore, et contra apparentia 
pugnat. 
Macnallicem sub se, Bunburon habebat, et 
Andron, 
Thicknessumque, T—mque, et millia multa 
beside these, 
Vulnera vowantes cuncti 
facta. 
Ecce autem Priestleuis comminus armos 
Extendens roaravit, is there a rascal amoug 
ye 
Qui darat mecum ingredere primus arenam ! 
Hoc audire Madan shuderebat et instantly 
spoke thus: 
Sume back, you rascal, Lousissima villain- 
orum ! 
Me tibi, me praesento, hodie thou shalt not 
escape me. 
Cede Deo, dixit, bellowingque ruebat in 
illum, : 
Et fangos fangis, et clawes clawibus ambo 
Intertwinantes, spurtabant oribus ora |” 


et dreadissima 


But of this order of rubbish enough. 
We feel as we read it that, whosoever 
the real writer may be who placed on 
the title-page the pseudonyme of 
Count Cracoff, that although he may 
dedicate his rhyming ware to both 
the universities, he occupies, neverthes 
less, a far lower grade on the score of 
talent and gentlemanly feeling than 
Dr. Geddes. 

In Coryate’s “Crambe,” or his 
“Colewort Twice Sodden,” published 
nearly 200 years before Geddes’s 
“ Kpistola,” are served up certain 
“‘macaronic dishes,” as he calls them. 
Everything of Coryate’s is now ex- 
cessively scarce ; the market value 
of his writings owing to that circum- 
stance being in all honesty their prin- 
cipal value. 

Of one notorious macaronic piece, 
which we never saw, nor care to see, 
the scene is laid in Dublin: we are 
indebted to Délepierre for our know- 
ledge of the circumstance. 

Of Felix Farley’s “ Rhymes ; Latin 
and English,” published in bristol, 
and written by the late Rev. R. 
Eagles; “The Sketcher” of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, we possess a copy, 
a work of prodigious industry and 
unreadable waste of talent and 
time, in these quick-march days of 
advance and occupation; a, new 
“Drunken Barnaby’s Journey,” page 
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after page, page after page of an en- 
tire volume, of dull rhyming Latin dog- 
grel! Neither gods, men, nor critics 
could endure the infliction. 
“Tonoramus,’ of old, woos his 
sweetheart in the following strain :— 
“Si possem, vellem 
Pro te, Rosa, ponere pellem, 
Quidquid tu vis, crava, 
Et habebis singula brava, 
Et Dabo fee-simple 
Si monstras love’s pretty dimple, 
Gownos, silk-coatos, 
Kirtellos et petticoatos, 
Farthingales biggos, 
Stomacheros et periwiggos, 
Pantofilos, cuffos, 
Garteros, spanica ruffos, 
Buskos et soccos, 
Tiffanas et cambrica smockos, 
Pimpillos, pursos, 
Ad ludos ibis et ursos.” 


But few things of the higher maca- 
ronic are superior tothe late “ Gilbert 
4-Becket’s Polka Song,” when that 
dance was first made popular in 
England :— 


Qui nunc dancere vult modo, 
Wants to dance in the fashion O, 
Discere debet—ought to know 
Kickere floor cum heel and toe. 
One, two, three, 
Hop with me, 
Whirligig, twirligig, rapide. 


Polkam jungere, virgo, vis? 
Will you join the polka, miss? 
Liberius—-most willingly, 
Sic agimus-—then let us try. 
Nunc vide, 
Skip with me, 
Whirlabout, roundabout, celere. 


Tum laeva cito, tum dextra, 
First to the left, and then t’other way: 
Aspice retro in vultu, 
You look at her, and she looks at you, 
Das palmam, 
Change hands, ma’am, 
Celere—run away—just in sham. 


But dancing is a favourite subject 
with the macaronic writers. Witness 
De la Sable, already quoted, with his 
definition of that sport; and further, 


the title which Gorsas amusingly 
assigns to one of the imaginary 
volumes for ‘sale in the shop of 
Democritus, “ Macaronica et lucu- 
lentissima dissertatio Nicoleti, de 
optimo et gallicissimo usu _pirouet- 
tandi, acrostandi, et degringolandi,” 
&c., &e., &e. 

Up and down throughout our 
University and periodical literature, 
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will be found a great variety of 
macaronic scraps by English authors, 
the grains of wheat, we have sug- 
gested before, bearing small proportion 
to the quantity of chaff. A good 
clue to further researches will be 
found in a pamphlet, “ Specimen of 
Macaroni Poetry,” published by 
Bentley, in 1831. “ Horne’s Biblio- 
graphy,” contains a paper on the 
entire subject; Punch, in his many 
volumes, will probably exhibit speci- 
mens ; while Notes and Queries in 
its full indexes, refers to the subject 
more than once, and especially gives 
a spirited Oriel song of this class, 
by the author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” in its number for Janu- 
ary 24, of this present year. The late 
Edward Forbes contributed verses of 
this kind to the literary memorial of 
the famous Snowball Riot, at Edin- 
burgh University, in 1838. 

Historians of the subject are nu- 
merous—Goethe and Fligel amongst 
the Germans ; Naudé,Charles Nodier, 
and J. C. Brunet, Frenchmen ; in 
Italy, Guadrio, Crescimbeni, and Tir- 
aboschi ; but in England the subject 
has been chiefly handled in magazine 
papers, as in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for 1830, and 7%tan, in 1857. 

There will also- be something met 
with on the subject in the publications 
of the Philobiblon Society—the quad- 
ragenarian London club of book- 
lovers, whose number squares with 
that of the French Academic Forty ; 
but, unlike their laurelled French 
brothers, the English “are the great 
unpaid.” 

This interesting book-club, of a 
more dilettante character than its 
heavy and practical predecessors, 
Roxburgh and Bannatyne, Percy and 
Camden, was established only ten 
years ago, with Prince Albert as its 
first president, and has been headed 
since his lamented death by the pre- 
sidency of the Due d’Aumale—no 
unworthy representative of the in- 
terests and tastes of the bookish class 
of men, by his choice library and 
bibliophilic verve. 

The accomplished Belgian Minister 
at the Court of St. James, Van de 
Weyer, is one of the mainsprings of 
this voluntary confederacy, aided by 
the literary contributions and coun- 
tenance of Milman, Monckton Milnes, 
Stirling, Beresford Hope, Beriah 


Botfield, and other gentlemen of 
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celebrity in the world of knowledge 
and art. Their circle is limited ; and 
to enter its charmed round is a work 
of impossibility to the uninitiated. 
The esoterics are ~ to win a seat 
in a parliamentary borough, or “to 
climb the trackless mountain all un- 
seen” (in ashooting-jacket of invisible 
sreen, of course), or to mount, like 
haéton, “great Phibbus’ car,” were 
more easily achieved than a vacant 
chair in the worshipful, but very 
select, Academy of the Philobiblists. 
Their publications, now reaching 
to six volumes, consist rather of 
the nature of transactions than of 
reprints. Digests, reviews, literary 
and historic notices are their chief 
wares, and are played with as toys, 
not dealt with in an earnest spirit, if 
one may judge from the anecdotal 
and petty matters mainly hitherto 
patronized and put forth by the club. 
The multiplication, for the special 
pleasance of the dainty few, of old 
and scarce books, in new editions, 
has not yet come within their range. 
In the second volume of their publi- 
cations, a macaronic review is contri- 
buted by Mr. Délepierre, wherein he 
has collected some stray and scarce 
pieces of hybrid poetry, that had 
otherwise run the risk of an oblivion 
—non multum defenda. But these, 
with the references already given in 
our paper, will furnish a clue to the 
curious, which following they will 
penetrate the very shrine and sanc- 
tuary of the macaronic labyrinth. 
Charles Nodier crowed over the 
yossession of sixteenmacaronics. Mr, 
Ven de Weyer prizes himself on pos- 
sessing twenty-five pieces. We our- 
selves can boast of only one-fifth of 
that highest number, yet these we 
deem sufficient for curiosity, and 
more than sufficient for every other 
purpose, except that of a panoramic 
survey. Others prize these grotesques 
more highly than we do ; for instance, 
that Nodier, whom we will quote— 
but 2’tmporte—we hold our own 
opinion firmly still :— 


“Je regarde,” urges the French critic, 
in language of absurd exaggeration, “ les 
Macaronées comme un des objets les plus 
importants des études d’un linguiste, par 
lamultitude d’archaismes curieux, de termes 
des vieux patois, et de locutions originales 
et caractéristiques, dont elles contiennent, 
exclusivement a toute autre espéce de livres, 
Vinestimable dépot.” 
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BELLA DONNA; OR, THE CROSS BEFORE THE NAME. A ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


JENNY BELL OUTCAST. 


THE next day gloom overcast the 
Franklyn Mansion ; a grim ogre had 
stepped in, and was walking about. 
It was as though a funeral were about 
to be, and the body were lying up- 
stairs. 

Mr. Franklyn was barricaded in 
his study. A weak, timid man, with 
no trenchant argumentative powers 
of storm and attack, he had no influ- 
ence, for terror or otherwise, in his 
family. It had fallen on him likea 
bolt, for none knew so well as he 
what tremendous interests depended 
upon a sort of commercial marriage 
being brought about in his family. 
So that at first taking his son in with 
much nervousness and trepidation,— 
for he always dreaded scenes,—he 
spoke to him as though the thing 
were a mere theory, utterly puerile, 
and not to be thought of for an in- 
stant. To him, the son, in a sort of 
heroic rant and declamation; that 
he must die; that his health was 
poor ; that he would never get over 
it ; and that, to live at all, he must 
marry this surpassing Jenny. The 
father then tries duty, affection, and 
the simple, autocratic “mot jele veux.” 
It couldn’t be,—it was not to be 
thought of,—but with equal success. 
Then, asis usual with weak minds, flies 
off into a poor, frothy passion,—threat- 
ens,—tries a poor make-believe of 
wrong, without any bottom to sup- 
port it,—sets the other on his mettle, 
—who becomes defiant, heroic, posi- 
tive, and independent ;—will go forth 
upon the world. Let the Franklyn 
estate be sold; let them dispose of 
it as they will, without reference to 
him. There is his Commission still 
left ; let that be sold too. He will 
face the world, he and his Jenny. 
He will work for their common sub- 
sistence ; with more of the like extra- 
vagance. 

As for the condition of our Jenny, 
it is truly piteous. Everyone must 
do her this justice, that she could 
not have foreseen this complication ; 
or, that when she did see, she nobly 


went to the head of the house, and 
would have denounced the mischief. 
The tears, the floods of tears she 
shed that day! The way she out- 
poured her sorrows, first into this, 
then into that, sympathizing heart. 
She wept, and was wept with, upon 
the stairs, in the passages, in the 
boudoirs, dining-rooms, gardens. The 
whole female world condoled with her. 

Upstairs in her little room the 
packing went forward diligently, 
The small black trunk, which took 
all her little movables,—there was 
not much heavy porterage in those 
worldly effects,—a simple wardrobe, 
in good taste and sutlicient, was the 
whole. A dreary ceremonial that 
“packing,” at which assisted mourn- 
fully all disengaged females of the 
house. 

The head of the family did not, in- 
deed, regard her savagely, but looked 
on her with suspicion and distrust. 
It was enough that she should have 
that destiny of domestic expatriation 
before her ; but most cruel of all—as 
she must have felt it—was that cold- 
ness and injurious suspicion from one 
she loved and respected. The whole 
house joined in this view. The ga 
laugh, the joyous spirit, in whic 
they delighted was not heard. The 
bright eyes,—the lamps of the house, 
—were a little dim. 

Dinner was an awfui ceremonial,— 
long remembered. The soldier, who 
was in mutiny, kept away. Jenny 
sat there, a dull statue, but did 
not eat. Before the end she flew 
away precipitately, having _ pre- 
viously answered some questions 
a little hysterically. Reproachful 
glances were all focussed directly 
upon the head of the family, who 
grew red, and hot, and uncomfort- 
able. For surely, of all the harmless, 
cheerful, engaging things to have in 
a house,—a kind of social light to the 
eyes, and a gentle stove for the heart, 
one who furnished the merriest music 
in the orchestra all the year round,— 
was this Jenny Bell. This was the 
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popular sentiment. The girls, to be 
sure, were little more than advanced 
school-girls ; the age wherein an 
extravagant “heroine worship” is 
developed ; and that youth in his 
mnilitary suit about as much a man as 
little Tommy, who is girt about with 
a cheap tin sword, a sham cartouche 
pouch, anda light wooden gun. But 
this is the stuff of which admiring 
multitudes are made. It did not 
make much matter, for our poor 
Jenny was resolved to go out upon the 
world with to-morrow’s dawn, early, 
before anyone was up (this carefully 
stipulated), unbreakfasted, unanoint- 
ed, unannealed. Was not the little 
trunk lying upstairs ready corded. 
The gaiety of Mr. Crowle,—who 
was of the party,—was likewise 
damped. That exuberant man of 
business was turned in upon himself, 
as it were. He looked with interest 
over at the poor victim,—this self- 
devotion and social Sutteeship,—and 
seemed to compassionate. Coming 
from him, who had looked forward 
to rich nuptials as the best pumps 
and engines for clearing the flooded 
district, and who had been diligently 
employed in getting things ready for 
setting up such useful machinery,— 
it was more than could be expected. 
So the gay man of business,—whose 
gaiety had been so much damped by 
this mournful state of affairs,-—came 
over to Jenny that evening, in the 
drawing-room, before dinner, where 
all were sitting like a company of 
ghouls, and talking in whispers, and 
sat down opposite to her, with whom 
two female friends were sympathizing. 
“ This is sad news,” he said, “ Miss 
Bell; weary news. Still fixed on 
going to-morrow ¢” 
“Yes,” she said ; ‘Alas! I must.” 
“And yet,” said Mr. Crowle, “J 
don’t see the necessity ; of course, 
that is no reason why there should 
not be anecessity, or why you should 
stay, or why you should go; but, 
still, it seems to me very curious.” 
Miss Bell made no answer ; but it 
was plain that this merely touching on 
the subject was distressing to her, 
for her fingers were busy with her 
pocket handkerchief. 
“T think it a pity,” continued Mr. 
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Crowle, in a ruminative way, “you 
who are so liked in this house. But, 
of course, that is no reason ; I mean, 
whether I think it a pity or no.” 

Miss Bell answered devoutly, 
“Ah, you do not know me! I can- 
not tell you how I feel, and what it 
will cost me to part. O! to-morrow! 
to-morrow !” 

And' Miss Bell, scared at the pros- 
pect of that terrible morn, covered 
up her face. The girls who supported 
her gave soothing comfort and con- 
solation. “DearJenny!” “Darling 
Jenny!’ were heard amid their car- 
esses. 

Mr. Crowle was much interested. 

“ And yet, it is very hard that this 
penalty should fall on you,—you per- 
sonally,—who are as innocent in the 
matter—if I may be pardoned the 
expression—as the child unborn.” 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Crowle,” say the 
two girls, in chorus. 

“ You never thought, dreamed, that 
Mr. Charles had such a thing in 
his head ; you never gave him what 
is called encouragement. No wonder 
it burst upon you like a thunderbolt.” 

Miss Bell let her handkerchief drop 
from her face, looked at Mr. Crowle, 
and then said, “Ah, you at least un- 
derstand me.” 

“T can conceive the surprise of such 
a thing,” he went on, “ your wonder, 
your stupefied wonder at the discov- 
ery. Your thoughts, perhaps, all the 
while in another direction,—forgive 
me the remark,—in possibly a sacred 
direction.” 

“Mr. Crowle !” 

“T only wish to illustrate my mean- 
ing. Let me say, in any direction. 
I only wish to convey my notion of 
the surprise and astonishment which 
must have fallen on you. It is cer- 
tainly hard for one so perfectly inno- 
cent in the transaction to have to 
suffer.” 

This gentleman’s thus harping upon 
an unpleasant subject, naturally trou- 
bled our Jenny alittle. She fixed her 
round, imploring eyes upon him for a 
moment, then rose and went over to 
one of the girls. Dinner then came, 
and Mr. Crowle, the gay young man 
of business, went down last of all, 
rubbing his hands. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


DOMESTIC BATTLE. 


A GLoomy evening. Mr. Franklyn, 
with the mark of a sort of domestic 
Cain upon his brow, and clearly un- 
comfortable, retired promptly to his 
fastness in the parlour, andentrenched 
himself there. Mr. Crowle went now 
and again into the library, read a 
newspaper or book, and came back 
again shortly, drawn, as he said, by 
an irresistible fascination. For Jenny 
Bell, instead of “giving way,” as 
many a girl of her age would have 
done under the dispiriting influences 
of the occasion, struggled,—not man- 


fully, which is sometimes but a poo™ 


shape of struggle, but womanfully,— 
to keep up the spirits of her friends. 
She even affected a sort of gaiety, a 
sham imitation of her own natural 
gaicty ; she went to the piano, and 
sang some of her favourite songs 
which had been wont to plunge the 
Curate into a delirium of mournful 
admiration ; for “it was the last 
night,” as she said many times over, 
“and she must go in the morning.” 
The little modest trunkalready pack- 
ed, &c. ;—-and now that she thought 
of it, it would not be, perhaps, ‘oo 
much to have the —carriage—miglit 
she? Sure it would not be too early. 
The evening after, at four o'clock, she 
would be at-home—as she must now 
call it—with a benevolent aunt, who 
would harbour her a few weeks, until 
it would be seen what results adver- 
‘tising in the Z'imes would bring. A 
very brave and resigned little Jenny— 
so at least she seemed to those in that 
room ; and presently the clouds be- 
gan to gather, and the rain to drop in 
heavy showers of grief. So these 
obsequies went on on that dismal 
night that Jenny Bell was talking of 
going away. 

About ten o’clock a step was heard 
on the stairs, tramping down hur* 
riedly, and one of the Franklyn girls 
said nervously that it was Charles. 
The trepidation of the circle increased 
prodigiously when the door of the 
fastness below was heard to open and 
then close again, with a stern and de- 
fiant bang. There wasa solemn inter- 
view, then, going on between father 
andson. Whata moment of trial for 
our Jenny Bell! And yet, was not 
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the result for her utterly indifferent, 
for it is believed that it was her firm 
purpose, no matter what reconciliation 
was arrived at, to quit the mansion. 
Such a course was due to her sense of 
self-respect. 

It was a long and painful struggle. 
She had announced it to the girls, 
who were first aghast, then indignant, 
The next question was, where she was 
to go to, or could go to? That was 
not of so mmach concern, she had a 
little money put by; the world was 
happily sufficiently wide. At all 
events, in that house at least was not 
her place, bearing discord and miser- 
able estrangement between dear mem- 
bers of the same family. 

It was notorious in the country 
that the Franklyn barque was gotten 
among the shoals and breakers of 
pecuniary difficulty, and had there 
strained her timbers seriously, and 
was otherwise distressed. No one 
had, indeed, official notice of any such 
casualty out on the social high seas ; 
nor had the agents for gossip at the 
parish Lloyd’s yet received informa- 
tion of any misfortune. Still, there 
was that mysterious instinct abroad— 
akin to those rumours of defeat and 
misfortune, which unaccountably fill 
the air long before telegraphic wires 
have broughtin the news,—that there 
was rottenness somewhere in the for- 
tunes of the Franklyn family, and the 
neighbours were looking greedily for 
the waters to come rushing in. 

The way in which our Jenny spoke 
of these matters was truly piteous, 
and the light she set them in very 
forcible. So, as may well be con- 
ceived, she took all our hearts with 
her. 

More than half-an-hour was spent 
in that unseen struggle below. Finally 
the door was heard to be flung open, 
and Mr. Franklyn came tramping in, 
very heated and very wild, and trem- 
bling all over, followed, too, by his 
son, with flaming cheeks, and a gene- 
ral flavour of stern heroics over him. 

“T take you all to witness,” said 
Mr. Franklyn, in a loud quavering 
voice, “ what this foolish, headstrong 
boy is bent upon. Let him take his 
own course, and carry out this pre- 
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cious bit of insanity. Let him marry 
a beggar if he like, and make him- 
self—me—you all—beggars, too !” 

In justice to this excited man, it 
must be said that he did not see 
Jenny Bell at that moment—she was 
sitting rather in the shadow, and he 
took her for one of his own daugh- 
ters. 

So géntle was she that she made 
not the slightest protest at this cruel 
epithet, but was presently struggling 
with hysterical sobs. For these are 
a sort of emotion it is impossible to 
disguise. 

Wounded and reproachful glances 
were bent upon him from many quar- 
ters. Even he was touched, and be- 
gan in a sort of fashion to excuse 
himself. 

“You know, yourself,’ he said, 
eagerly, “ we are not rich. You know 

. this,—you came to me yourself to tell 
meas much. It isa miserable thing, 
and will be our ruin. Of course beg- 
gar is—is—scarcely the proper word ; 
and—and—I did not see you here ; 
but one can’t help speaking out plain- 
ly, when I hear of such utter folly and 
insanity’’—— 


“ Beggar, let it be,” said the youth, 
still flaming with his heroics, 
has no need to be ashamed of it. 
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How, sir, could you be so cruel! But 
to me it is a prouder title than if she 
were Queen or Countess, and I should 
have more joy in linking my fortune 
to hers, in this—indigence, than if 
she had millions.” 

The youth’s voice trembled as he 
sent forth this splendid sentiment. 
The female bystanders, though filled 
with terror at the tragic significance 
of the drama, were overflowing with 
secret admiration, and even awe, at 
this magnificent chivalry. 

And yet, Mr. Franklyn was not a 
sort of paternal Jove Tonans, thun- 
dering forth maledictions with fury 
and menaces. He was move agitated 
than angry, and was really a prey to 
fright, and confusion of mind. 

, hn Bell came forth from her 
shadow, and with trembling limbs 
advanced into the middle of the room, 
possibly making for the door. She 
fixed her large full eyes upon the en- 
raged lord of the castle—they were 
swimming in tears 

“Indeed, sir,” she said, “I, and I 
alone, am to blame for this. Unfortu- 
nate, wretched creature that I am, to 
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bring such trouble into the house of 
my best friend and benefactor.” 
“No, no,” said he, “I don’t mean— 
that is, I do you injustice,—you could 
not help it, certainly.” 
“ Why did [ ever enter this house ?” 
broke out Jenny, now in a torrent of 
tears. “ Why was I not left in the 
obscure station that fitted me, and go 
down at once into the rank that best 
suits one of my reduced means? But 
oh! to be guilty, to appear to be 
cuilty of such ingratitude to the 
friend that raised me up, the bene- 
factor that cherished me.” And here 
Jenny could not go on further, get- 
ting almost hysterical with her emo- 
tions. 
@ She was standing in the middle of 
the room, tottering almost—that poor 
friendless orphan. Some one hu- 
manely rushes with a chair, barely in 
time. The girls group round her. 
he youth stands over her with an air 
of protection. Mr. Franklyn, natur- 
ally a just and a humane man, feels 
trangely uncomfortable. The hands 
of all present, children of his as they 
are, are against him. He goes up to 
her, and takes her hand : 

“Jenny,” he says, “I acquit you; 
indeed I do. Do not set me down as 
harsh. These things sometimes 
cannot be helped—there is a fate in 
tiem. But I say, indeed, I acquit 
you of all share in this.” 

Jenny had glided down upon her 
knees, and had now his hand in hers, 
pressing it to her lips. ‘Thanks, 
thanks,” she said, in a low voice, 
“what goodness, how gracious. Now, , 
now I can go away ; you have taken 
a load from my heart.” 

* No, no,” said Mr. Franklyn, rais- 
ing her up, “ there is no need of that. 
Let us look at the thing rationally. 
Charles here knows—‘nows—he must 
see it cannot be, it is out of the ques 
tion. He might as well send me to a 
prison.” 

. The youth smiled. 

“You were talking to me, sir, only 
a week ago of our flourishing condi- 
tion, of cheque books and balances. 
I thought the estate was getting 
cleared,” he added, scornfully. 

“T said it would be cleared,” said 
Mr. Franklyn, warmly, “subject to 
your marriage. Besides, [ am not to 
be brought toaccount for every careless 
word. You can’t afford to marry in 
this sort of way.” 
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“I don’t want wealth,” said the know my duty as well as most sons. 
youth, “nor estates. All Icare foris I think you have never had much to 
the girl I love, and” complain of me. But as you thwart 

Mr. Franklyn, for about the second me in the dearest wish of my heart, 
or third time in his life, tried a sneer. what I have dreamt of for years—for 
“ And a cottage,” he added. months,” he said, correcting himself— 

“Yes, sir,” said the youth. (All in fact it was strictly but a couple of 
the parties, during this distressing in- months—“I shall be passive, quite 
terview, were on the verge of explo- passive in the business. I shall go 
sion at any instant.) “Yes, sir,’ back at once to India to my regiment, 
broke out the youth, “in a cottage. to that climate which agrees with me 
I am not ashamed of such a wish. so well, ha! ha! 
It is no discredit tome. Ihavenever, row.” 
thank God, been a blind worshipper At the news of this dreadful deter- 
of money. I shali”—— mination, consternation fell upon the 

“Hush, hush !” said Jenny, suppli- entire assembly. It was known that 
cating, for the voices were getting a board of Indian doctors had sat 
loud, “do not, I beseech you. Let upon the person of the youth, and 
me go, let me leave at once, I never ‘had pronounced that the climate of 
thought of this.” that country would be utterly fatal. 

“ Courage, Jenny,” said the youth, That he must get home with what 
taking her hand, “if you do go, there convenient speed he could. The 
shall be-one to comfort and protect youth had, therefore, in so many words 
you. Look up.” calmly announced that he was going 

“No, no,” said Jenny, releasing back to certain death ! 
herself. “He is your father—my Mr. Franklyn abruptly quitted the 
benefactor and your father; youmust room, and after a few seconds the 
consult him,—his wishes before all.” door below was heard to shut with 

“T am tired of this,” said Mr. areverberating echo. The remainin 
Franklyn, “Take your own course, actors in this distressing househol 
go on in your infatuation and folly ; piece stood regarding each other. It 
see what it will lead you to,—be a was a horrid night—looked back to 
beggar if you will.” for long after as to a nightmare. The 

*O, sir, do not speak in that way,” youth strode up and down, pacing de- 
said Jenny, very generously interced- fiance, and repeating his grand deter- 
ing, though she did not know but that mination of, self-suicide. Jenny Bell 
she would be drawing down wrath lay back on her chair staring vacantly, 
upon herself. Butit was not herway and almost stupefied. Poor child! 
to heed such considerations. innocent, fons et origo of all these 

“Let him do as he pleases,” said. troubles. Even the sympathizing 
Mr. Franklyn, about leaving the sisters had fallen away from her with 
room, “ but he will rue it. Let him a species of dread, for they felt that 
disobey his father, and bring me to a_ it was coming to extremities. 
gaol. What does he care.” It was long past midnight, and 

“No, sir,” said the youth, again in time for the scene to close. 

a hot fitgof heroics. “I believe | 


I shall go to-mor- 


CHAPTER IX. 
SURRENDER 


In the grey of the morning candles wept profusely ; she did not 

were lighted, and a straggling hand- tear, but was remarked to 

to-mouth sort of breakfast set out in stony fixed stare, almost unn 
the back parlour, hot and yetcold,raw She said it was her duty to go, her 
and uncomfortable, all for Jenny heart might break, as indeed it was 
Bell, now departing. Even to the likely to do, but go she must. After 
last the girls conjured her to stay, all it wes a“ trying pass to come to,’ 
that these sad difficulties would pass for our Jenny was, indeed, next 
by, butshe wassternly inflexible. They door to a pauper, and had seareely a 
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place, according to the hackneyed for- 
mula, where she might lay her head. 
These people, too, had been kind to 
her, and otherwise she might have had 
a home here for Heaven knows how 
long. So that this exodus was indeed 
a practical piece of heroism, for she 
must have credit. Poor Jenny! 

Mr. Franklyn was not seen or 
heard of. He was supposed to be 
up, for a note was brought in from 
him, and given to Jenny. Poor 
child she opened it eagerly. It con- 
tained best wishes, and so forth, with 
a very handsome money present, very 
princely indeed, considering the for- 
tunes of the family. Jenny said, 
merely, “‘ How good ;” but did not, as 
might have been expected, make any 
noisy disclaimer. But it was found 
after she was gone, that it had been 
left behind on her table, with a grate- 
ful note for Mr. Franklyn. O such 
a grateful note. She was to write, 
write often ; they were to write, write 
very often. For the present she was 
only going to a town, some fifty miles 
away by rail, where was some fossil 
relation—-bones as it were in the drift. 
That was all that was known for the 
present. He in whose hands she 
was, would direct all for the best. 

Another wretched day, a day of 
gloom and misery, looked back to 
with a shudder by the family. Poor 
feeble-minded Mr. Franklyn, was at 
his wits end secretly, yet outwardly 
was wrapped up in his paletét of 
moodiness. For there was another 
departure getting ready. Tin cases 
were in the hall, and that special 
pannier-shaped baggage, which is for 
Overland, rested ominously on hall 
chairs; sticks, umbrellas, sword, 
fishing-rod, all strapped together like 


a*Roman Lictor’s fasces, bundles of 


plaids and general wrapping, as 
though it were Christmas, and a 
blanket distribution among the poor 
were speedily to take place. Yes, 
young Franklyn was going away 
tragically, like a transpontine hero, 
rushing tocertain death inthe country 
of Chutney. He was calm, and made 
no speeches ; his sisters regarded him 
with awe, and even terror, yet they 
did not dare to address him.. Mr. 


Bella Donna ; or, 
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Franklyn, too, did not appear, but 
kept himself secret like a Grand 
Llama. Wretched day, indeed! 

It came to dinner time. The chaise 
was to be at the door at 7 p.m., the 
same chaise that had taken away our 
poor Jenny Bell. The hero snatched 
a few mouthfuls, he did not care to 
eat. What indeed was eating as a 
function of life, to one who was rush- 
ing to certain death. Certain death 
it was, say within eight or ten 
months—Pupker had said so—our 
liver, my dear sir, you understand. 
The frugal banquet was washed down 
with tears and sobs, and the youth 
then got up hastily to get ready the 
last few offices. 

Then forth came Mr. Franklyn, 
really ghastly pale and tottering, the 
first time he had been seen that day. 
He met his son fullatthe door. The 
son started back. 

“You are going then, Charles,” 
said he, 

“Yes, sir,” said the other. 

“Determined to—to—break my 
heart, to carry out your own aims.” 

“No, no, sir,” said his son. “I 
am doing all that you wish, sacrific- 
ing everything, even life itself, 
to 

“Well,” said Mr. Franklyn, smil- 
ing bitterly, ““ You must have your 
way; stay then. Do as you please ; 
marry whom you will; I have no 
more spirit to oppose you.” 

“No,” said the hero. “ You shall 
find me dutiful. Let me go back to 
the Indies, an unwilling consent”——- 

“T am serious,” said Mr. Franklyn. 
“T had no aim in the world, but your 
good—none upon my soul. Our good, I 
should say. My dear boy—you know 
not what is involved in this step. I 
am no family tyrdht, but pguse, I do 
conjure you.” 

“ T can say no more,” said the son, 
coldly. “I can do no more than 
obey you;’ and he pointed to his 
mails ready packed in the hall. 

Mr. Franklyn looked at him a 
moment, sadly, then said, “ take these 
things up to the rooms again. Send 
in to Rushton, and see is Miss Bell 
still there. The carriage at the door 
will do.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


JENNY'S WANDERINGS. . 


WE may well fancy what a miser- 
able, desolate sort of a journey, that 
was which Jenny Bell made all that 
day, and what a cold, dejected heart 
she must have taken with her. It 
was at best a decent sort of expul- 
sion, and unless she was supported 
by the coascious rectitude of the step 
she was taking, and that grandest of 
all moral sustenance, principle, it is 
hard to say how she would have got 
through at all. Only consider a lonely, 
impoverished, young creature, with- 
out a friend, without comfort, and 
with a blank waste of a future before 
her, hurrying away to a sort of fossil- 
ized relation, toa dry, prison sort of 
household, where she would be treated 
like a sort of Magdalen. Instead of 
the soft warm colours of life, she was 
every instance leaving a greater span 
behind. 

Towards evening she came to the 
town where she was to halt for the 
night, a rude, raw, grimy place of 


abode, manufacturing through and 
through, and with a general tone of 


dull, Indian red. Not a zephyr of 
sympathy fluttered down those grim 
gaol-like streets. It seemed a gather- 
ing of vast walls and whole sheets of 
windows. It was all duress and 
restraint, all cold, hard, ironed, me- 
chanical, monstrous, regular, noisy, 
those unsavoury and sombre, with not 
a glimpse of anything soft, gracious, 
natural, or human. Menand women 
who were machines, likethe machines 
they looked after, crowded at corners, 
heavy hulking figures who now began 
to live in their own stagnant way. 
The manufacturing town was begin- 
ning to draw a sort of languid muate- 
rial breath of life, as lonely Jenny 
Bell drove through its streets, to the 
“Queen’s Hotel,’ a clean, bright, 
white house of entertainment, actually 
reeking of fresh plaster. A dreary 
welcome for a young creature. 

We may well conceive what an 
evening she pass@d, how she watered 
her simple crust—that is the plain 
delicacies sent up to her from the 
“* Queen’s kitchen,” —with tears. We 
may fancy what a night she spent 


and how sadly she sat in her chamber, 
and waited for the hour when she 
was to go forward another stage. 

What time that was fixed for did 

ot appear very clearly. It was not 
cnown to the servants of the house, 
nor to the landlord of the house, who 
had not been told to send in that 
very modest account run up from the 
day before, and whose extent did not 
tend to preserve that sense of honour 
and respect which in the inn world 
is only to be acquired by large and 
liberal outlay. Possibly this indefi- 
nite date was not known to herself ; 
but this is certain, the whole of that 
weary day she sat patiently in the 
manufacturing hotel, in the manufac- 
turing town, perched high in a sort 
of eyry or roost, known as No. 160, 
and attainable only by Alps upon 
Alps of stairs. The waiter moun- 
taineers made the ascent with ill- 
concealed disgust. There she sat the 
whole day, at the little window, look- 
ing down on the wains of wool 
crawling by with the solerfin gait of 
elephants, and the rude iron natives, 
trudging past roughly, and on the 
bare red brick opposite, and the stiff, 
gaunt, soulless houses. It was a 
dreary wait for that poor outcast girl, 
who might, indeed, be there as well 
as elsewhere. 

Evening then came on, and a rea- 
sonable speculation was abroad in 
the crypts below to whether 
there would be any strain put upon 
their resources for No. 160. e 

Towards six o'clock, she still sitting 
in solitary retreat, a waiter moun- 
taineer struggled up to her Grand 
Mulets, and tapping at the door, said 
there was a lady and gentleman in 
the ladies’ coftee-room who wished to 
see her. Our patient Jenny did not 
start, but said, “Thank you,” very 
sweetly, raised her eyes to Heaven 
with utter thankfulness, and, when 
the door had closed, stole over to the 
chimney-piece, and vacantly smoothed 
down her hair, with that almost in- 
stinctive prompting of the woman 
nature whenever she is suddenly 
drawn before the public, This un- 


as 
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of female trickeries. 
And who could these strangers be, 
waiting in the ladies’ coffee-room ! 


The poor unfriefided girl, tripping 


down slowly, may weil speculate who 
could want her in the dreary manu- 
facturing town. Who, indeed ? 
Standing in the “ Ladies’ Coffee- 
room,” where happily at this mo- 


ment there are no ladies, is the faith-« 


ful knight, so true, so trusting, and 
so loving—and his sister—the brave 
young Charles. 

She gives a little scream as she 
sees him: it is so sudden. For a 
friendless girl, here is one friend at 
least !—and then falls on the neck of 
his sister. 

Jenny put out her hand, while a 
flush came to her check. 

“This is kind,” she said, in her 
low, soft voice, for she was agitated, 
“very kind ; I did not expect this.” 

The youth stammered and coloured, 
himself ; for he had all the engaging 
unsteadiness of youth, and “inge- 
nuus pudor,’ and was not quite 
prepared for the situation. 

“So,” murmured Jenny, “you have 
wished to see me once more! This 
is kind ; gh, most kind !” 

“Jenny,” said the youth, with a 
blunt roughness which became him 
wonderfully, “ you are coming back, 
you know. That is, it is all settled; 
and—and—you are to come back.’ 

She looked at him with wonder, 
scarcely following his meaning, then 
shook her head sadly and slowly. 
From those divine tresses were shaken 
forth upon the worshipping youth a 
sort of ambrosial essence. 

“No, no,” she said, “those happy 
times are gone for ever. It is very 
good of you,—oh, so good of you,—to 
wish it; but you know after what 
has passed it may not be! I must 
go my own way, out into the desert ; 
while you”—— 

“Dearest Jenny,” said the youth, 
in an ardour of enthusiasm impossible 
to describe, “ you do not understand. 
It is all settled—all forgiven—you are 
to come back.” 

“Yes, darling Jenny,” said the sis- 
ter. “Papa has agreed ; so pack up 


your thingsatonce. We areall dying 
for you.” 


Over Jenny’s face played a »..:/le of 
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friended outcast had, indeed, need of 
every weapon in the whole armoury 





[April, 


affection inexpressibly sweet. Once 
more their mutual feelings found a 
happy issue in a strictembrace. But 
raising herself from the girl’s .shoul- 
der, Jenny said, sadly but fiffaly— 

“ You are all too good, far too good ! 
I knew dear Mr. Franklyn would do 
me justice when his noble heart had 
leisure to think of it. But it cannot 
be! It must not!” 

“ How do you mean ?” said the two 
together. 

“Tt is impossible that I should re- 
turn, after—after—what has occurred. 
I—I—to bring confusion and discord 
into your united family! Never! 
The worst is over now. Better a 
thousand times that I should starve.” 

It struck the youth that there was 
an air of noble resolution in her face, 
such as henever could have conceived. 
He surveyed her with wonder and 
admiration. 

They were with her for more than 
an hour, wearying her with affection- 
ate importunity. There was not an 
abundance of arguinent, for they were 
very young. But she was inflexible, 
almost sternly inflexible. They had 
to go their way at last, wringing from 
her a promise—to her a meaningless 
promise, given out of love for these 
twoatfectionate souls—that she would 
tarry there until the morrow’s even- 
ing. Even of this little favour’ she 
made much, but she could not refuse 
these faithful, generous creatures. 
And so she agreed to tarry at the 
manufacturing town, in the blank 
manufacturing hotel, one day, for 
some indistinct whim of theirs. 

They departed. The next day went 
by slowly, and our Jenny kept lonely 
watch up in her eyry hour after hour. 
Never was so patient a scout. Late 
in the evening a cab drove up ; and 
word was brought that there were par- 
ties in the ladies’ coffee-room once 
more —an elderly gentleman, and 
the same parties that were there the 
day before. 

Down came our Jenny, as to execu- 
tion. Here was Mr. Franklyn, not 
austere, or stern, but gentle and for- 
giving, and melancholy. She was 
ready to sink down, but he caught her 
with both hands, bagely in time. 

“Tt seems you must come back, 
Jenny,” he said. “TI have come for 
you myself. Charles’ heart is so set 
upon it, that I will not oppose him 
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any further. I don’t think it very 
wise, but I consent. So, in God’s 
name, come, and let us try and make 
the best of it.” 

“ H@is the best of fathers,” said 
the youth. ‘“ He has forgiven every- 
thing, and has consented : so come.” 

The scene that followed it would 
be hard to describe. 

Our Jenny was stern and inflexible, 
not to be swayed by arguments or 
entreaties. She held out nobly ; and 
really won over Mr. Franklyn in what 
was with hima faint reflection of en- 
thusiasm. He at last was actually 
joining in the other entreaties ; and 
finally, after more than hour, she gave 
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way, and reluctantly went up stairs 
to put back her slender wardrobe into 
her modest chest. 

The poor outcast was brought away, 
and re-entered the old mansion of the 
Franklyns with a sort of triumph- 
for her, that is; for the rest of the 
family now seemed to welcome her 
with a sort of awe and mystery, and 
even shyness. This was hard, for 
she had indeed been brought back 
under pressure. But she was now a 
sort of mistress of the house in posse, 
and understood over the aelahben 
hood to be the affianced bride of young 
Mr. Charles Franklyn. 


AND ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


CGRESSRT. 


THE principle and charm of mock 
heroic poetry consists in ludicrous 
contrast. To heara frog discussing a 
pemetle theme with the logic of 
ocrates, a fly recounting its expe- 
rience and adventures with the gra- 
vity of Ulysses, or a mite proclaiming 
valorous sentiments worthy of Ajax, 
and announcing its determination to 
change the face of the universe, are 
incongruities sufficiently ludicrous in 
themselves, however indifferent their 
oetic treatment might be. The ear- 
fiest mock-heroic poem which has 
descended to us is “ The Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice,” frequently attri- 
buted to Homer, but which has been 
ascertained to be the composition of 
an Alexandrian Greek. The Greeks, 
indeed, as was natural to an imagina- 
tive and witty yee, appear to have 
had a strong penchant for this species 
of writing. Eupolis and Cratinus 
are now mere names. In the plays of 
Aristophanes, the first great illus- 
trator of the burlesque after its 
inventor, Hyponax, although the sati- 
rical extravagances of his imagination 
run riot, we find many flashes of 
charming poetry and beautiful fancy, 
not altogether unworthy of the poet 
of the “ Midsufffner Night's Dream.” 
Unhappily, from their immediate re- 
ference to the characters and local 
manners of the age and city which 
he purposed to purify by ridicule, 
the greater part of the satirical 


painting of the “Clouds,” “ Frogs,’ and 
other works of the dramatic Rabelais 
of antiquity now fail to strike, even 
with the aid of the most copious 
elucidatory commentary; and it is 
only in those passages of fancy and 
description reflected from eternal na- 
ture, and not from temporary modes 
or phases of individuality, that the 
old Greek (of whom Plato said, that 
the Graces, long seeking a home, found 
it at last in the soul of Aristophanes), 
now elicits the admiration of modern 
minds. 

Among the compositions in prose 
and verse written in a mock-leroie 
spirit within the last two centuries, it 
is wnnecessary to allude to the chefs 
@ ceuvres of Cervantes and Swift, the 
“Seechia Rapita,’ of Tassoni; the 
“Lutrin,” of Boileau; Pope’s “ Rape 
of the Lock,” and Voltaire’s “ Pucelle.,”’ 
While the two first hold their place 
as prose masterpieces of mock- 
heroic satire, the latter rank equally 
high among its poetic illustrations. 
While Pope’s poem is a perfection in 
petto—a solid gem of wit and sense 
familiar to all, the public are content 
to appreciate by hearsay the merits 
of Voltaire’s brilliant essay. Con- 
sidering the peculiar gifts of the 
French, it seems strange that they do 
not. count a greater number of mock- 
heroic poems in their literature ; espe- 
cially as the language is better suited 
to the sparkle of witty composition 
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than the elevation of serious poetry. 
Of the former, however, a couple of 
exquisite specimens exist, such as the 
“Vert Vert” of Gresset, all whose 
lighter pieces are distinguished by his 
classic taste, elegance, and graceful 
gaiety, and the delightful nettete of 
their style. 

Gresset, who was born at Amiens 
in 1709, was educated in the Jesuit’s 
college of that city, after which he 
completed his studies in the college of 
Louis Le Grand. There he resided until 
1735. In 1751, he retired from the 
world, passing the remaining twenty- 
six years of his life in the seclusion of 
his Hotel de Chaulnes, at Amiens, 
where he amused himself composing 
the series of light sparkling verses 
in the manner of De Chaulieu, and 
Hamilton, “La Chartreuse,” ‘ Les 
Ombres,” “Epitre 4 ma Muse,” “Au 
P. Bougeant,” &c., &e. As may be 
conceived, those compositions, from 
their wit, delicacy and sparkle, became 
rapidly popular in France. J. B. 
Rousseau, indeed, was one of the first 
to hail him, somewhat invidiously, 
however, as the conquerorof Voltaire 
in the department of light verse. “I 
have seen your Epistle to the Muse,” 
he wrote, “and if the first reading 
elicited my admiration, the second 
transported me.” Frederick the 
Great, who corresponded with Gres- 
set, declared he found his verse “d'un 
acabit admirable ;’ while the more 
saturnine Delafontaine remarked of 
them : “Ce sont de jolis riens que ne 
conduisent a rien.” In 1734, when 
in his twenty-fifth year, Gresset wrote 
his famous “Vert Vert,” which ap- 
peared thesametimeas Montesquieu’s 
“Spirit of Laws.” This poem hada 
great success ; three editions appeared 
in the tirst year. In 1748 he wrote 
his admirable comedy, “Le Mechant;” 
and this work, which raised him at 
least to the level of Regnard, and 
served to introduce him to the French 
Academy, seems to have excited the 
jealousy of Voltaire, who, indeed, 
everywhere throughout his corres- 
pondence, appears to treat Gresset 
with unmerited contempt. 

In one of his satirical poems, “ Le 
Pauvre Diable,” he thus alludes to 
him as a comedian : 

* Gresset dinot, long temps petit bandin. 

Sanctifie par ses psalmodies, 

Il pretendait avec componction 

Qw'il avait fait jadis ces comedies 
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Dont a la Vierge il demandait pardon— 
Gresset se trompe, il n'est pas capable 
Un vers hereux, et d'un tour agreable 
Ne suffit pas; il faut de l'action 

De Vintérét du comique, une fa 

Des meeurs du temps, un portrait véritable 
Pour consommer cet ceuvre du demon.” 


Gresset wrote his “ Vert Vert,” in 
the liveliest, and “ Le Mechant,” in 
the most mature period of his life. 
That he wrote his shorter pieces 
merely for his amusement in youth, 
and for that of young persons, may be 
gathered from the following pleasing 
passage in his “Epistle to his Muse?’ 
* Moi, que le ciel fit naitre moins sensible, 

A tout eclat qu’a tout bonheur paisible, 

Je fuis du nom le dangereux lien ; 

Et quelques vers echappe a ma veine, 

Neés sans dessein et fagonnes sans peine, 

Pour l'avenir ne m’engagent a rien, * 

Plusicurs des fleurs que voit naitre 

Pomone 

Au sein feconde, des vergers renaissants, 

Ne doivent point un tribut a l'automme, 

Tout leur destin est de plaire au prin- 

temps. 


The subject of “ Vert Vert” is as fol- 
lows :—A_ parrot iately arrived from 
India, has become resident among a 
company of nuns at a convent at 
Nevers. This personage—this 
* Perroquet, non moins brillant qu’Enée 
Non moins dévot, plus malhereux qui lui,” 


the author depicts as he appeared 
shortly after he came among the 
sisters 

* Tl etait beau, brillant, leste et volage, 
Amiable et franc, comme au l’est au bel age, 
Né tendre et vif, mais encore innocent, 
Lref, digne oiseau, dun si sancte cage 

Par son caquet digne d’étre au convent.” 


Vert Vert was indeed a bird of 
paradise at this period of his life, not 
unworthy of the Eden of a convent. 
His conversational talents, which 
were of the highest and most versa- 
tile order, delighted his new associ- 
ates, he could 

“ Caracoler, 

Papillonner, siffler, rossignoler ; 

Il badinait, mais avec modestie, 

Avec cet air timide et tant prudent 

Qu’une novice a méme en badinant, 

Par plusieurs voix interroge sans cesse, 

Il repondait a tout agge justesse ; 

Tel autrefois Cesar, €n méme temps 

Dictait a quatre, en styles different.” 


In a short time the bird’s extra- 
ordinary powers of attraction, render 
him an unusual favourite, the novices 
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seek to ingratiate themselves into his 

-good graces by endless gifts of bon- 
bons and comfits, and we even find 
that in® little space he is on such 
terms of familiar intercourse with 
them, asto be admitted to their toilets, 
a favour of which he was not un- 
worthy, for-— 


“ Vert Vert etait un perroquet dévot, 
Une belle ame innocement guidé, 
Jamais du mal il n'avait en Videée, 
Ne disait un immodiste mot, 
Mais en revanche il savait des cantiques, 
Des gremus, des colloques mystiques 
Il disait bene son, Benedicte, 
Et notre mere, et votre charitie,” §e. 


Thus, in peace and happiness, says 
the poet, lived this illustrious bird for 
‘a time :— 
“Pére Vert Vert, cher a plus d'une Hebe, 
Gras comme un moine, et non 
venerable, 
Beau comme une sceur, savant comme 
un abbé 
Toujours aime comme toujours amiable, 
Civilisé, musique, pince, range, 
Hereux enfin s'il n'eut pas voyagé.” 


moins 


Presently an event occurs which 
terminates the happy life of the hero, 
and which is attended by the most 
deplorable and tragic consequences ; 
for while on his way to pay a visit to the 
nuns of Nantes, the bird escapes, and 
is caught by some sailors who take it 
on board the boat, where he meets a 
class of society of which he had been 
heretofore innocent, while the effect 
of this intercourse is soon evidenced 
in his style of conversation. In a 
short time the unhappy parrot forgets 
all his pious ejaculations, picks up 
instead, an amount of sea wit, curses 
and swears like a trooper, and begins 
to conduct himself in an outrageous 
manner. The sisters, who have been 
in despair at his loss, presently take 
means which lead to his restoration, 
and once more esconced in his convent 
cage, anticipate the enjoyment of the 
delightful communion they had been 
accustomed to in his society, when 
all of a sudden, he gives them a speci- 
men of his new mannersand language, 
-—when the prioress, with an august 
air, addresses him— 

“Nonchalamment, etgg’un air de dédain, 
Mon gars repond, avec un ton faquin, 
‘ Par la corbleu! que les nonnes sont folles!” 

Nothing, as may be conceived, could 
exceed the horror created by these, 
and other remarks, of an equally free 
and impious nature — 
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“ Pdre eternal! dit seur Bebiane ; 
Misericorde! Ah! que nous 4 donné— 
Cet antichrist, ce demon incarné ?” 


In time, however, the hero is con- 
verted to his pristine purity, but alas, 


just as he has become devout once 


more, to the universal joy of the 
sisters, his existence is terminated, 
sadly indeed, but sweetly, by the 
attractions of a cup of sugar-pluins, 
which comes in his way ;—the roses 
change into cypress— 

«En vain les sceurs tachaient de retener 
Son ame errante, et son dernier souper ; 
Ce doux exces hitant sa destinée, 

Du tendre amour victim, fortune, 
Il expira dans le sein du plaisir.” 


This important event, which throws 
the convent into mourning, is an- 
nounced by the sisters in a circular 
letter; the hero’s portrait is taken, 
and he is buried with sorrowful 
honours befitting the occasion, in a 
marble tomb shaded by a myrtle, on 
which former an epitaph perpe- 
tuating his fame, calls on all the 
novices to cease their chattering,as they 
approach the hallowed spot, and drop 
a tear on the ashes of the once illus- 
trious Vert Vert. 

In the cultivated fancy and taste- 
ful polish of his petite verses, Gresset 
resembles Gray; though his writing 
is much more individual than that of 
the latter, in whose poems there is 
scarcely a good thought, sentiment, 
or image which may not be traced to 
the Greek, Italian, and English poets. 
Tasteful eclecticism is, indeed, the 
characteristic of the verses of the 
English Gresset; while the sense, 
fancy, and ideas which the French 
Gray has gracefully embodied in his 
favourite seven-syjlabled verse, are 
entirely his own. No French poet 
has more delicate humour, or paints 
with neater and more facile touches 
than he ; there is a spontaneity too— 
acharming slyness and gentle grace—— 
in his verses, tlhe humorous “ Vert 
Vert,” especially, which we look for 
in vain in the “ Lutrin’—that la- 
boriously jocose essay of the didactic 
critical muse of Boileau. Compared 
however, with the“ Rape of the Lock,” 
“Vert Vert” resembles but as a beau- 
tiful and perfect piece of spar, placed 
beside a precious scintillant diamond 
—the one has at best but a cheap 


glitter ; the other, a solid and opulent 
lustre. 
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LA BRUYERE. 


Or the profound and _brilliant- 
minded La Bruyere, less is known 
than of any of his eminent contem- 
poraries. Such biographical data as 
exist respecting him might be written 
in the space occupied by one of those 
portraits of character with which he 


usually terminafes each chapter of 


his Reflections. His life seems to have 
passed wholly in observation and 
meditation ; and as in Shakespeare’s 
plays, soin his “ Characteristics’ —the 
internal history of his mind is all we 
possess respecting him. 

La Bruyere, whose father held the 
office of Secretary to the King, was 
born at Dourdan, in 1639. At an 
early period he appears to have pur- 
chased the place of Councillor-Trea- 
surer of Finance at Cayen, from which 
town he was invited to Paris by 
Bossuet, who desired to engage him 
onabiography of the Prince de Condé. 
The Prince took him into his empldy- 
ment, in quality of man of letters, 
settling on him a pension of one thou- 
sand crowns per annum; and for the 
remainder of his life he resided alter- 
nately at the Hotel Condé at Ver- 
sailles, and at the Prince’s magnifi- 
cent retreat, Chantilly. In both 


those little courts, sreater freedom of 


thought and manners existed than at 
that of royal Louis; and it was among 
the grand, gay, and frivolous society 
there encountered, that he found the 
materials of his “Characteristics.” The 
first edition of this book, which ap- 
peared in his forty-ninth year, in 


1688, was prefaced by a translation of 


the “Charactersof Theophrastus,” and 
thus appropriately made its entry into 


the world under the patronage of 


the cognate genius of antiquity. The 
success of the work was instantaneous: 
three editions were printed in the 
first year, and six more before 1696,— 
when the author died of apoplexy, at 
Versailles. 

tn the first chapter of the “ Cha- 
racteristics’—on works of genius— 
though there is not much that is new, 
there is not a little that is true :-—“In 
works of art,” he says, “there is ob- 
servable, as in the maturity of nature, 
a certain point of perfection, in 
which the author’s taste, resulting 
from feeling and loving truly, reaches 
perfection. He who does not love his 


subject has a defective taste’? Some 
of his remarks on the sublime, which 
are those of a Frenchman of the 
age of Boileau, are singularly ‘ob- 
scure, not to say absurd. ‘“ In what 
does it consist—in a figure? Are all 
species of writing,” he asks, “ capable 
of being thus treated?” &c. And he 
(lefines it—the power of painting 
truth, in a noble subject, in its entirety 

meaning, possibly, that amplitude 


@°! painting which results from the 


synthetic vision of the imagination. 
The test of the sublime in any image, 
picture, or thought, is that it arouses 
the emotions and elevates the mind 
above itself—such as the descriptive 
passages in ‘* Paradise Lost,” and the 
sentiments of Satan, who, though 
plunged in the deepest despair, defies 
mercy, disdains pity, and in the depth 
of hell itself, in concentrated power, 
still aspires to the conquest of deity. 
The silence of Ajax, in the “ Odyssea,” 
Alexander’s answer to Parmenio, &e., 
are instances of the diversity of which 
the true sublime is capable, alluded 
to by La Bruyere. The passage in 
which he contrasts Corneille with 
Racine is a sound and judicious bit 
of criticism, which leaves little to be 
said on the subject, and equally true 
are his remarks on Rabelais, in whom 
he is one of the first to recognise the 
occasional shining traits and truths 
which interval the work of the buffoon 
Luther. 

In the chapter on polite learning, 
he has sketched himself in the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘‘ The philosopher 
passes his life in observing men, and 
exposing vice and folly. If ever he 
publishes his reflections, it is much 
jess from the vanity of authorship, 
than to place the truths he has dis- 
covered in a proper light, thus to 
create the impression he desires, 
Some readers may believe that they 
compliment him if they say, with a 
dictatorial air, that they have perused 
his book, and admired its sense ; but 
he returns them those praises, which 
were not the object of his labours and 
lucubration. . @ 

“He has higher aims, and acts 
upon a nobler principle. He desires 
from soakiad 2 higher return than 
eulogy, or even reward—their amend 
ment and reformation.” Such an 
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aspiration is, indeed, evidenced 
throughout the “ Characteristics,” in 
which we find the mind and nature 
of La Bruyere reflected—a mind not 
indifferent and sceptical, like Mon- 
taigne’s; or coldly detractive, like 
Rochefoucauld, but animated’ with 
a noble ardour to purify and ame- 
liorate. “On voit dans Tacite,” says 
a French writer, “la doulour de la 
virtu ; dans La Bruyere son impa- 
tience.” Rochefoucauld’s thoughts or 
maxims, as. he calls them, though 
nothing would be more absurd aud 
degrading than to turn them into 
principles of action, are, many of them, 
exquisitely accurate, and even pro- 
found ; all however have their root in 
selfishness, and compared with them, 
the ideas of La Bruyere are far more 
valuable from the generality of their 
application. 
Among the most subtle, spark- 
ling, satirical, and sensible chap- 
ters are those on women, on the 
heart, on the court and town; in 
the last of which he ridicules the 
pretentious imitation of court man- 
ners, common in his day among the 
bourgeoise. There are many deli- 
cate and noble observations and re- 
flections in the chapters on love and 
friendship ; that on personal merit is 
embellished by his fine and famous 
sketches of Richelieu, Condé, Bos- 
suet, and of true and false greatness, 
in which he contrasts the portraits of 
Turenne and Villeroy. But perhaps 
the deepest and finest series of reflec- 
tions in his work are to be found in 
the chapter on the advantages of 
fortune, in which he paints, with 
philosophic pencil, the inequalities 
which wealth establishes between 
men, places in juxtaposition the two 
extremes of the social scale, contrasts 
the sot and parvenu with the man 
of genius and learning, and winds up 
with his lively etchings of Giton and 
Phedon—the rich manand poor. The 
remark of Rochefoucauld, that the 
ambitious deceive themselves, in 
placing an end to their ambition, 
for this attained, becomes a means, is 
illustrated in his sketch of the par- 
venu, Clryseblis:—‘ Thirty yearsago 
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the possession of two thousand livres 
a-year formed the utmost reach of 
his desires; shortly after he was ena- 
bled to give his daughter the sun 
which before would have contented 
him for life; a like sum now lies 
stored up for each of his children. 
This, however, is only a trifle for the 
present—a much largerestate is ex- 
pected at hisdeath, He fs still alive, 
advanced to a great age, and employs 
his entire time in labouring to make 
himself richer. What is the fruit of 
a great fortune? He who endea- 
vours to acquire one is merely la- 
bouring for posterity.” This idea 
was, however, more wittily expressed 
by Erskine, who, when he heard 
that a man had died worth £200,000, 
said, “ A good sum to commence the 
next life with!’ The dead miser 
spends more in a day than he did, 
when alive, in ten years. A spirit 
half philosophic, half satiric, per- 
vades most of his remarks on life, as 
in the chapter on conversation, where 
he says :-—“ Le sage quelquefois evete 
le monde, de peur d’étre ennui.’ 

One might cull about a hundred 
thoughts from La Bruyere, which are 
real, and many more which are half 
truths—of lesser depth and penetra- 
tion. Much of the charm of these 
reflections and portraits depends on 
their style—their finesse and inuendo. 
The effect of many depends on 
their secretive allusion, in which the 
drift of the remark is merely hinted— 
the veil is raised a second, then 
dropped gracefuily over the thought. 
Thus not a few of his observations re- 
semble half-draped figures, whose 
nude truths and beauty are partially 
disclosed to light, whife the contour 
of the hidden meaning is gracefully 
indicated. There is, perhaps, no wri- 
ting in which the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of the French intellect—its 
claritude, adroitness, finesse, insin- 
uation, brilliancy—is better evidenced 
than in the reflections and character- 
etchings of La Bruyere, who, distin- 
guished by this genius for observa- 
tion, perhaps remains the greatest 
painter of manners in French litera- 
ture. 


ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Francois de Rochefoucauld was 
born at the paternal castle of Roche- 
faucauld, in Augoumois, in 1613, two 


years after the assassination of Henry 


IV. Like most of the yas nobles 
in that stormy period of French hig- 
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tory he received but little education, 
but any defects of this sort were amply 
supplied by his natural gifts. In her 
portrait of him, Madame de Maintenon 
says:—“The Duke de Rochefoucauld’s 
physiognomy was prepossessing, his 
demeanour dignified; he had great 
talent, but little knowledge ; and was 
intriguing, stibtle, finessing. He loved 
to reign, but he was brave and gene- 
rous, nor have I ever found any friend 
more constant.” In 1642, being then 
in his twenty-ninth year, Rochefou- 
cauld went for the first time to Court, 
and subsequently allying himself to 
the parliamentary party led by Condé, 
Boulon, &c., taking a leading part in 
the civil war which followed, now 
known as thatof the Fronde. With- 
out alluding to a period of history so 
well known, and described in such 
life-like colours in the memoirs of 
Cardinal De Retz, it is enough to say, 
that Rochefoucauld, after following 
the fortunes of the parliament during 
the Regency, after distinguishing him- 
self in many of those combats with 
the citizens of Paris (combats which 
pretty much resembled the ementes 
of later days), and being present at 
the battle of St. Anthony, in which 
he was wounded, ultimately took 
part in the war with Spain. The 
period of the Fronde (this word means 
slinging, and is derived from the 
practice common with the citizens, of 
attacking the military with stones 
and such like available inissiles in the 
commencement of this half ludicrous 
contest), was one of the most turbu- 
lent and licentious in French annals. 
Society for the time, which was set 
adrift from itg moorings, and involved 
in theconfusion consequent on the civil 
war, may be considered asrepresented, 
par excellence, by the chief instrument 
and agitator, De Retz, in whose 
amusingly graphic and pregnant page, 
it is reflected. Amid this society, 
turbulent, debauched, intriguing, am- 
bitious, Rochefoucauld passed his 
early career, and it is from the 
study which he made of the cha- 
racters among whom he was ex- 
clusively thrown, that his famous ob- 
servations and maxims on life have 
resulted. 

Rochefoucauld, during the civic 
struggles, was attached tothe Duchess 
de Longueville, one of the leading 
female princesses connected with the 
Oondé party, and it was to her, after 
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receiving the wound referred to, he 
wrote the well-known lines :— 


“ Pour meriter son coeur, pour plaire a ses 
beaux yeux, 
J’ai fait la guerre aux rois, et l'aurais 
faite aux Dieux.” 


Subsequently he became attached 
to Madame La Fayette, authoress of 
“La Princess de Cleves,” and many 
other works. This intimacy lasted 
till his death, and the lady afterwards 
describing the mutual influences thus 
resulting, says : “ He gave me intellect 
and I improved his heart.” Among 
his other chief friends were the lively 
De Sevigny, the wise Turenne, the 
brave and proud Condé, Racine, the 
dramatist, and Boileau—all of whom 
have left etchings of his character 
highly favourable to his nature. The 
most lively sketch of him however, is 
from the pen of his enemy De Retz. 

Rochefoucauld’s maxims seem to 
have been composed after his retire- 
ment from public life; and besidesthese 
he also wrote memoirs of the various 
periods of the regency of Anne of 
Austria,—a fair account of the Wars 
of the Fronde, though -not very 
amusing, despite the remark of Bayle, 
who said, “that few but the partisans 
of antiquity would not set a lighter 
value on the Commentaries of Caesar.” 

Four great French writers have 
displayed a profound acquaintance 
with human nature—Montaigne, Pas- 
cal, La Rochefoucauld, and La Bru- 
yere. The remarks of the two first 
are rather reflections on principles 
than observations derived from the 
study of individuality. Those of Mon- 
taigne, though sometimes deep and 
luminous, seldom range beyond the 
circuit of crassa communa ;—those 
of Pascal, sceptical and melancholy, 
are perhaps the sublimest and gloom- 
iest reflections ever made on man. As 
regards Rochefoucauld, nothing, in- 
deed, can exceed the penetration 
evinced in many of his maxims; but 
as the world from which he drew his 
experience, was not the great world of 
general nature, but the smaller social 
sphere of the Fronde—intriguing, am- 
bitious, selfish, turbulent—a sphere 
which almost exclusively displayed 
the shadowy side of human nature, 
his observations, though admirably 
reflecting the society he studied, have 
little general reference beyond its 
circle. Though his thoughts are often 
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just, it is clear that he ambitioned to 
attain brilliancy rather than truth; 
and although about a hundred of them 
are well worthy of meditation, from 
their substance, the greater portion of 
the remainder are chiefly attractive 
from their form ;—epigrams, in which, 
though the language is finished, the 
meaning is not unfrequently weak 
and illusive. The remarks of La 
Bruyere, on the other hand, have « 
much more universal applicability; 
and though a satirist, he illustrates 
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the beauty and praises the excellence 
of virtue so often, as to show his 
love for it was even greater than 
his hatred of folly and vice. The effect 
produced by reading Montaigne is 
indifference ; Pascal, a sense of gran- 
deur mixed with despair; Rochefou- 
cauld and La Bruyere, in ‘a lesser 
degree, contempt; in a word, the 
reflections of these four great masters 
of human nature tend less to exalt 
the mind than give a misanthropic 
tendency. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON, * 


THE biography of George Stephenson 
constitutes thethird volume of Smiles’ 
“Lives of Engineers,” and it is the 
most interesting, as well as the most 
important, of the series. Like every 


good biography of a great man of 
action, it combines with the charm of 
personal detail, a history in brief of 
the enterprises which the hero led, 
and by which his age was signalized. 
The narrative of George Stephenson’s 


life, is that of the “battle of the 
locomotive,” as he loved to call it; 
for from him the gigantic railway 
system of the world dates its origin. 
It grew with his growth, strengthened 
with his strength, and was trium- 
phant in his success. Seldom has a 
tale more worthy of the historian’s 
pen appeared than the rise and pro- 
gress of that system. It is the tale 
of a battle and avictory nobler, surely, 
and more splendid in its results than 
ever have been the triumphs of war. 
Yet, somehow, there is in the general 
public a certain dulness of apprecia- 
tion, and inaptitude to yield due hon- 
our, in relation to that noble science 
which masters the obstructions of the 
material world, turns the forces of 
nature to man’s service, and makes 
them obedient to his will. Whether 
it is that few people understand 
enough about engineering to appre- 
ciate the displays of genius in that 
great field, or that its trophies can in 
only a very few cases command the 
notoriety which often falls to the lot 
of little men in other professions, or 
that popular biographies of great 
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engineers have not, if we except Dr. 
Smiles’ work, been written or even 
attempted, certain it is that the popu- 
lar mind has never paid an adequate 
tribute of reverence to either the 
science or the men. A showy preach- 
er, a noisy politician, an Old Bailey 
lawyer who has had the good fortune 
to figure in a few “sensation” murder 
cases, enjoys a wider contemporary 
fame than he whose skill and resolu- 
tion have driven tunnels under moun- 
tains, carried roads over valleys, and 
spanned arms of the sea. It is by 
becoming familiar with the lives of 
great engineersthat this vulgarapathy 
is conquered, and kindled into re- 
spect and even enthusiasm. Nor 
could a worthier object for our admi- 
ration be selected than George Ste- 
phenson. 

It is but inadequately to describe 
that wonderful man to say that he 
was a self-taught genius. That stereo- 
typed phrase does not do justice to 
Stephenson. He was not only a 
renius (and a self-taught one), but 
ie proved himself such in the face of 
difficulties such as few men have en- 
countered and have overcome. He 
was born at Hight-street House, 
Wylam, not far from Neweastle, on 
the 9th June, 1781. There was no- 
thing grand about the house, which 
is still Just as it was when the child, 
George Stephenson, played there, ex- 
cept its name. It is a two-storied 
building portioned off into dwellings 
for four labourers, and the tourist can 
yet see the room where George was 
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born, with its unplastered walls and 
floor of clay. His mother, Mabel, is 
declared by tradition in the neigh- 
bourhood to have been “a real canny 
body,” which indicates, in Northum- 
brian dialect, that she was a clever 
woman-~as the mothers of great men 
nearly alwaysare. His father, Robert 
Stephenson, wasdescribed bya Wylam 
collier, who remembered him, as “like 
a peer o’ deals nailed thegither an’ a 
bit o’ flesh in th’ inside.” Though 
an industrious workman, he was not 
successful. He could never do more 
for his family than keep them from 
starving, and even that with difficulty. 
The times were then hard, and provi- 
sions very dear. Schooling for the 
children was out of the question. So 
young George tumbled about in dirt 
and rags at home, having nothing to 
do but look at the old horses trudging 
by with the coal waggons on a rail 
tramway which ran just before the 
house. When about nine years of age 
he began the struggle of life as cow- 
herd to an old woman in the neigh- 
bourhood ; his wages being two pence 
a day. Before he finished that strug- 
gle he had risen to be one of the lead- 
ing men of the empire; he was the 
honoured guest of foreign nations and 
rinces ; more than all, he had left to 
uture ages a deathless example. 
Having proved himself a diligent 
cowherd, he got into general farm 
work first, and afterwards he com- 
passed the great object of his ambi- 
tion in being hired to assist in working 
one of the engines employed on the 
neighbouring coal-pits. His diligence 
was such that before long the manager 
raised his wages to twelve shillings a 
week, which so elated him that he 
joyously exclaimed on receiving his 
first week’s due of the increased hire, 
that “he was now a made man for 
life.’ When seventeen years of age 


he obtained the responsible post of 


engineman, and not only did he per- 
form his duty with diligence and skill, 
but he found time minutely to study 
the construction and operation of the 
engine, tak ing it to pieces regularly 
every week, cleaning it, and observing 
the meaning and mec hanism of all the 
parts. But though thus a successful 
workman, he had reached his eigh- 
teenth year without being able to read 
or write, anf’ he was then toiling 
twelve hours a day for his living. It 
did not seem a promising case for be- 
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ginning letters. Stephenson, however, 

proved the stuff he was made of. He 
went to a night school, kept by an 
humble pedagogue in the district, to 
whom he paid three pence a week for 
being taught the alphabet and how 
to scrawl copies. He was an eager 
pupil ; for when he reached his nine- 
teenth year he could just write his 
name. During his spare hours he 
busied himself partly with his copy— 
book, and partly with mending and 
making shoes for his neighbours. Yet, 

with all his eager struggling—plain, 

practical man as he was—he found 
time for the unthrifty occupation of 
love-making ; though still he courted 
in a canny fashion. Fanny Hender- 
son, the servant at the farmhouse 
where he lodged, took a fancy to 
Stephenson, and gave him her shoes 
to mend. Stephenson mended the 
shoes and made love also ; and so dili- 
gent in the latter business was he, as 
in whatever he took in hand, that 
soon Fanny became his own; they 
were married 28th November, 1802, 
and on the 16th October, 1803, his 
only son, baptized by the name of 
Robert, was born. Having thus given 
pledges to fortune, Stephenson toiled 
on with untiring pertinacity to make 
his footing in the world sure. His 
industry was not unsuccessful. He 
saved some little money, and his rest- 
less, inquisitive mind struck out some 
small but very ingenious inventions in 
connexion with his business. Troubles, 
however, were in store for him. His 
Joved Fanny died, leaving him again 
a lonely struggler in the world. He 
was drawn to serve in the militia, and 
had to give away his savings to buy 
a substitute. It was the very crisis of 
the war with the great Napoleon ; pro- 
visions were dear; the country was 
depressed ; everywhere around was 
poverty, difliculty, and despondency. 
Stephenson’s sister emigrated with 
her husband. He was anxious to 
have gone with them, but could not 
collect enough money to buy a steer 

age passage to the lonely backwoods 
of America. He was oppressed with 
difficulties at home, and was unable 
to purchase an escape by exile. His 
stout heart nearly failed him. Years 
after, when a great man and worth 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, he 
said to a friend: “ You know the road 
from my house at the West Moor to 
Killingworth ; I remember once when 
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I went along that road I wept bitterly, 
for I knew not where my lot in life 
would be cast.” It must have been a 
bad time, indeed, which drew tears 
from George Stephenson. 

After a while his condition began 
to mend, and at length Fortune did 
him a good turn, which by talent and 
energy he made the starting point of 
a great career. The pumping engine 
of a coal-pit in his neighbourhood had 
got out of order, and the skill of all 
the local engine doctors had been ex- 
pended on it to no purpose, when 
Stephenson, who had a sort of quack- 
engineer reputation, was called in and 
intrusted with the task of attempting 
a cure. With native talent he saw the 
flaw in the construction, and after a 
few days he had the engine pumping 
away, clearing out the pit with an 
efficiency which it never had exhibited 
before. He only got ten guineas fee 
for the job, but not !ong afterwards he 
was appointed engine-wright of the 
colliery, at a salary of £100 a year. 
Being now tolerably well off, he nobly 
resolved to save his son Robert from 
the disadvantages which—as he had 
forcibly experienced-—resulted from 
vant of education, and no sacrifice 
was grudged to alford him all the 
benefit obtainable from the local 
schools. He even managed to send 
him to the Edinburgh University, and 
as young Stephenson zealously im 
proved his opportunities, he early 
completed his educational course, and 
commenced a professional life, only 
less illustrious than that of his parent. 

We now come to the period of 
George Stephenson’s life in which, 
not however without a severe strug 
gle, he rose from obscurity to lasting 
eminence. It is not necessary to re 
peat the oft-told history of the steam 
engine. Long before the time of 
which we are writing, several descrip- 
tions of steam machines, and even lo- 
comotives, had been, as our readers are 
aware, invented. Cugnot’s artillery 
engine at one time created consider 
able notice among our warlike French 
neighbours. Symington, Murdock, 
Blenkinsop, Blackett, and particu 
larly Trenithick, are the names of 
those who made no mean attempts 
to accomplish the grand idea of a 
working steam docomotive. In the 
Northern coal districts, tramways had 
long been used for “conveying coal 
from the pits to the ships, and vari- 
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ous devices had been made to assist 
the traction; for example, to set up 
sails on the waggons when the wind 
was fair was a common expedient. It 
was not possible, that with the wag- 
gons always rolling before his eyes, 
Stephenson’s inquisitive, reflecting 
mind should have failed to turn over 
the question of how the mighty power 
of steam could be applied so as to 
produce a self-moving steam engine. 
After much reflection and a great 
deal of observation, for Stephenson 
undoubtedly throughout life owed a 
great deal to the combination and 
improvement of existing inventions, 
he submitted his proposal for a “tra- 
velling engine” to the owners of the 
Killingworth coliiery, of which he 
was engine-wright, and they having 
confidence in him, gave him leave to 
proceed with his experiment at their 
expense. Ten months were devoted 
to its construction, at the end of 
which time (on the 26th July, 1814), 
his first engine was placed on the 
colliery railway. It drew along eight 
carriages of thirty tons weight quietly 
enough, at the rate of about four 
miles an hour. It was built partly 
atter the design of Blenkinsop’s en- 
gine, and was rather clumsy and 
sprawling in its construction, without 
springs, and spurting out the steam 
from the cylinders into the open.air 
in such a manner as to terrify all the 
cattle of the district. 

Beginnings are ever weak, and 
Stephenson's first engine was far 
from perfect ; indeed it was found to 
afford very few advantages over 
horse traction, as its speed was not 
greater, nor its cost less, Its use 
would probably have been entirely 
discontinued had he not struck out 
the idea of discharging the steam 
blast from the cylinders through the 
furnace chimney, instead of directly 
into the open air, thus greatly in 
creasing the combustion, and, there- 
fore, the steam-creating power of 
the furnace, by means of the draught. 
Desirous, also, of many 
imperfections in his first attempt, he 
began the construction of another 
engine, in which he set right all 
former errors, and combined all his 
new improvements. It was com- 
pleted in February, 1815, and 
Stephenson took out a patent for it, 
conjointly with a Mr. Dobbs. It 
well deserved to have its design en- 
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rolled in the Patent oftice, for it con- 
tained the main principles of our 
present locomotive, namely, direct 
communication from the motive 

ower in the cylinders to the wheels, 
joint adhesion of all the wheels 
attained by the use of horizontal 
connecting rods, and the profitable 
employment of the steam blast in 
exciting the combustion of the 
furnace. It is a remarkable fact, 
and a striking testimony to the merit 
of Stephenson’s early efforts, that to 
this day the engines which he con- 
structed at that period, are to be 
seen working on the Killingworth 
railway, all the inventions of experi- 
ence and modern science not having 
produced locomotives by which they 
could be profitably superseded. 

For eight long years did Stephen- 
son’s engines continue pufling away 
at the colliery, open to the inspection 
of scientific men, and of the English 
public, yet they commanded little or 
no attention. There, in full action, 
was the motive power about which 
a few years later the nation became 
frenzied; which effected a revolu- 
tion in the commerce and manners 
of the world, as rapid as it was com- 
plete ; which is now at work in every 
corner of the globe ; and yet, for that 
long period, it excited the curiosity 
only of a few gaping colliery men. 
We can well conceive the disgust and 
disappointment of Stephenson at 
such a reception of such a discovery. 
But it was impossible that steam 
locomotives could be kept perma- 
nently in the background; their day 
of triumph was hastening on. In 
1817, Edward Pease, the enterprising, 
resolute, sagacious Quaker, projected 
a railway from Darlington to Stock- 
ton, on which, according to its 
original design, coal-waggons were 
to have been drawn by horses. Ste 
phenson, hearing of the intended line, 
thought that its construction would 
offer a noble opportunity to the 
engineering genius which he felt 
swelling within him ever since he 
had set the Killingworth waggons 
running successfully on his first 
railway; and, with characteristic 
promptitude, he went to Pease and 
asked him for the appointment of 
engineer to his company. He came 
without any recommendation, except 
a letter from the overseer of the 
colliery, stating that the bearer was 
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engine-wright at Killingworth, and 
had successfully Jaid the railroads 
there. ‘Seeing is believing,” said 
Stephenson to Mr. Pease, “ come and 
see my locomotive, and judge for 
yourself.” Mr. Pease went, and was 
astonished not less at the strength 
of the line, than the power of that 
strange, complex-looking, ingeniously - 
built machine, which, propelled by 
the hidden agency, moved along un- 
tiringly, with its lengthened string 
of coal waggons behind. Soon after 
this visit, a letter came from the 
directors of the new company, 
directed to “George Stephenson, 
Esq., Engineer, Killingworth.” The 
unpretending engine-wright, who, 
throughout the colliery, was known 
only by the homely appellative of 
“ Geordie,” was with difficulty traced 
by the messenger, and when plain 
Stephenson, clad in working garb, 
opened the letter, his heart beat 
high with joy, for he read that he 
was appointed engineer of the Stock- 
ton and Darlington railway. 

It was hfis direct elevation from 
the labouring to the professional 
class. During his survey of the line, 
he often passed the evenings with 
Mr. Pease, talking of the enterprise 
in which both were so interested, 
and hearing and making suggestions 
as to its future progress. It was on 
one of those occasions that the inci- 
dent occurred which Mr. Rankley 
has turned to such good account in his 
deservedly popular painting, ex- 
hibited in the “Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1861. 

“After the day’s work, George 
would drop in at Mr. Pease’s, to talk 
over with him the progress of the 
survey, and discuss various matters 
connected with the railway. Mr. 
Pease’s daughters were usually nl 
sent, and on one occasion, finding 
the young ladies learning the art of 
embroidery, he volunteered to in- 
struct them: ‘I know all about it, 
said he, ‘and you will wonder how 
I learnt it. I will tell you. When I 
was a breaksman at Killingworth, I 
learnt the art of embroidery while 
working the pitmen’s button-holes 
by the engine fire at nights.’ Hoe 
was never ashamed, but, on the con- 
trary, rather proud of reminding his 
friends of these humble pursuits of 
his early life.” 

Though Stephenson’s construction 
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of the Steckton and Darlington 
line, was a triumph quite brilliant 
enough to have secured: fame for an 
ordinary working-man, we shall not 
delay to consider its merits, as the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway 
which he now soon commenced, com- 
pletely threw into the shade all the 
esser exploits of his past life. It is 
enough to say, that so complete was 
his success on the first line, that 
universal consent pointed him out as 
the right man to direct the more im- 
— works projected at this time 
yxetween Manchester and Liverpool. 
The history of these works has yet 
to be told, in a manner worthy of an 
undertaking so marvellous in itself 
and in its results. Before the rail- 
way between these cities was com- 
menced, there were in existence only 
a few rude steam-engines dragging 
coal-trucks from the pits to the sea; 
a few years after it was finished, ex- 
tended lines of railways were pro- 
jected, or in process of construction, 
over the whole of Europe. For a 
long time previous to the year 1821, 
the vast increase of traffic between 
Liverpool and Manchester had ren- 
deredsome enlargement of the carriage 
accommodation between the two cities 
a necessity. The canal was a success- 
ful monopoly, and, like most owners 
of successful monopolies, the owners 
were unreasonable and exacting. The 
cotton flats must go by their high- 
way ; they were, therefore, able to 
make their own terms for the car- 
riage, and to do the work imperfectly 
as well. They never anticipated the 
formidable, though as it proved in 
the end, not injurious competitor, 
that they were soon to meet with in 
Stephenson. On the 29th October, 
1824, the first prospectus of the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway 
was issued, settiug forth the superior 
advantages of the plan proposed by 
the company, for the conveyance of 
goods between the two cities in five 
or six hours, instead of thirty-six, 
the time occupied by the canal-boats. 
The passenger traffic was only hinted 
at, as few then thought that railways 
could compete with coaches, and 
nothing was said at this time to com- 
mit the company to steam or to horse 
yower as the motive force on the 
fee, though many visits were paid by 


the promoters to the Stockton and 
Darlington railway in order to ob- 
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serve Stephenson’s engines working 
there. The prospectus was no sooner 
issued, than it became very apparent 
that the enemies of the infant enter- 
prise were legion. Indeed, they ap- 
peared to be every one in the king- 
dom, except the merchants who could 
not get their goods carried by the 
canal. Landed proprietors objected 
to have strange ways, which their 
fathers knew not, running near, or 
perhaps right through their very 
domains. The country people were 
stirred up by their masters to in- 
dulge to the utmost their constitu- 
tional grudge against new machinery ; 
coach proprietors, coach builders, 
harness makers, horse breeders, et hoc 
genus omne, were, of course on public 
grounds, obstreperous in their opposi- 
tion totheshort cuts and cheap motive 
power of the proposedrailway. Every 
village where the coaches used to 
stop, and passengers at times put up 
for the night in the old inns, was 
moved to its centre, by the design to 
take away from it gains enjoyed ever 
since coaches were invented. A large 
class of persons objected to the whole 
scheme, because it was dangerous to 
human life; many more because black, 
hissing, steaming, smoke-emitting 
engines, which were proposed by some 
as the tractive power, whizzing 
through the country, would destroy 
the green fields of merry England, 
and obscure the sky whenever it was 
bright ; and many a substantial farmer, 
whose intellect comprehensively em 
braced the care of his cattle, asked 
what would become of his beasts if 
they strayed on the line just before 
the steam fury rolled up? Some 
objected that the State ought not to 
sanction a design which was sure to 
be a ridiculous failure, as the engines 
would always be bursting, or else not 
going off. This, it was argued, they 
could not possibly do in the face of a 
strong wind ; or, if they did go, they 
would fright the country from its 
propriety, agitate the cattle, and pro- 
mote the premature destruction of the 
unborn hopes both of the human and 
brute species. The Quarterly, in a 
very elaborate article, supported the 
proposed railway, but it scouted the 
idea of the engines going faster than 
eight or nine miles an hour. It is 
amusing now to read the following :— 
“ What can be more palpably absurd and 
ridiculous, than the prospect held out of 
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locomotives travelling twice as fast as stage 
coaches! We would as soon expect the 
people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to 
be fired off upon one of Congreve’s richochet 
rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of 
such a machine going at such a rate. We 
trust that Parliament will, in all railways 
it may sanction, limit the speed to eight or 
nine miles an hour.” 


In the face of all opposition, the 
company persevered, under the calm, 
resolute guidance of George Stephen- 
son. The more boisterous was the 
tumult raised, the more tenaciously 
did Stephenson stick, limpet-like, to 
his purpose. He had to survey the 
line as if he were a poacher on his 
beat. No farmer would let him on 
his lands; every landed proprietor 
had his game-keepers on the look-out, 
to threaten him with gunshot wounds, 
or at least with arrest; the country 
bumpkins flocked around the survey- 
ing party, muttered on them guttural 
curses, and more than once smashed, 
with a volley of stones, the the odolite, 
against which they conceived an in- 


curable grudge. Every kind of 
scheme and strategy had to be 
adopted in order to secure even a 


hasty survey. One time the party 
appeased the ire of a mob of rustics, 
and converted them into warm friends, 
by giving them a printed notice, pur- 
porting to come from the neighbour- 
ing landed proprietors, and enjoining 
on them to assist the bearers, as they 
were engaged in taking measurement 
to confute the proposals and calcula- 
tions of the Railway Company. At 
another time, when pressed on a 
moonlight night by the pursuit of a 
band of gamekeepers, they despatched 
two of their number to the far side 
of a wood, to play the rather perilous 
part of poachers ; the keepers, hearing 
their shots, made off in hot pursuit, 
leaving the surveyors time to make a 
hasty observation. On one occasion, 
a Tom Sayers of the day was hired 
to carry the theodolite; a bucolic 
Hercules was not long in assailing 
him, and though the trained skill of 
the pugilist enabled him to vanquish 
his assailant, the theodolite was 
smashed in the battle. 

The difficulties presented by nature 
were more appalling, if less provoking, 
than those occasioned by the vicious 
stupidity of men. Long tunnels had 


to be bored, great v iaducts construct- 
ed, 


stupendous cuttings excavated. 
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But the Chat-Moss seemed to present 
an insurpassable obstacle to the 
proposed line. That— 
“ Boggy syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land,” 


lay, like a gigantic sponge, right in 
Stephenson’s way. The most eminent 
engineers of the day pronounced that 
a re was only one plan conceivable 
by which it might be crossed, and 
that was to take the whole formation 
out, down to the solid earth in which 
it was embedded, atacost of £270,000. 
Mr. Francis Giles, one of the most pro- 
minent engineers of his time, stated 
in his evidence before the House of 
Commons Committee—‘t No engineer 
in his senses would go through Chat- 
Moss, if he wanted to make a railroad 





from Liverpool to Manchester. In 
my judgment, a railroad certainly 
cannot be safely made over Chat- 


Moss without going to the bottom of 
the Moss. T hesoiloughtall tobet aken 
it undoubtedly. No carriages would 
ind on the Moss short of the bot- 
tom. My estimate for the whole 
cutting and embankment over Chat- 
Moss is £270,000, nearly. It will be 
necessary to take this Moss com- 
pletely out at the bottom in order to 
mié ike a solid road.” 

Nor can we well blame an ordinary 
man for coming to this conc weaned 
For what, a plain person might ask, 
can be done with it! So soft was the 
substunce of the bog, that it could not 
support the weight of a man walking. 


One surveyor, incautiously stepping 
on had sunk down rapidly, anc 


might have been choked had he not 
availed himself of a safe, but rather 
inglorious escape from his theodolite, 
by prostrating himself on the surface 
and rolling round and round till he 
was off the crude consistence. The 
bog was too deep to attempt a bridge 
supported by buttresses, and too long 
to be spanned by one without them. 
The difficulty seemed complete : yet 
the Moss must be crossed. Stephen- 
son’s expedient in this dilemma is 
well deserving of note, for it refutes 
the unworthy cavils which have dis- 
puted his claim to be considered a 
great genius. We are willing to test 
his title by this single exploit. Roche- 
foucauldsays that great men are those 
who have greater designs than other 
men ; and there is a striking truth in 
the remark, The great man strikes 
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out plans and embodies designs which 
an ordinary man never thinks of, and 
which he could not execute even if 
they occurred to him. When Napo- 
leon, his eye flashing with ardour, yet 
calm with resolution, faced the St. 
Bernard, and said “Forward,” he at 
once proved that he was not an or- 
dinary man. And when he success- 
fully carried out his grand conception, 
he proved again his superior genius. 
No ordinary general could either have 
conceived the design or have been 
safely intrusted with its execution. 
The Chat-Moss was George Stephen- 
son's St. Bernard. There were many 
very clever, well educated engineers 
in his day, but they were not great 
men ; and so they looked at the Moss, 
and probed it, and consulted the 
books, and said that nature never 
meant it to becrossed. But Stephen- 
son declared that crossed it should be ; 
and cross it he did, by the help of a 
new idea. His idea was neither to 
empty the bog, nor to sink foundations 
for a bridge in it, nor to span it, but 
to float a bridge over it; and after 
much toil, and encountering many 
obstacles which a Stephenson alone 
could have contended with, he made 
good his idea, and showed to England 
as an accomplished fact that which 
all the engineers of the kingdom had 
declared an impossibility. 

“The digging of drains had been 
proceeding for some tiie along each 
side of the intended railway, but 
they filled up almost as soon as dug 
the sides flowing in and the bottom 
rising up; and it was only in some 
of the drier parts of the bog that a 
depth of three or four feet could be 
reached. Thesurface-ground between 
the drains, containing the intertwined 
roots of heather and long grass, was 
left untouched, and upon this wa 
spread branches of trees and hedge- 
cuttings. In the softest places rude 
gates or hurdles, some eight or nine 
feet long by four wide, interwoven 
with heather, were laid in double 
thicknesses, their ends overlapping 
each other ; and upon this floating 
bed was spread a thin layer of gravel, 
on which the sleepers, chairs, and 
rails were laid in the usual manner. 
Such was the ‘mode in which the road 
was formed upon the Moss. But the 
most formidable difficulties were en- 
countered at the centre and towards 
the edges of the Moss, and it required 
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no small degree of perseverance on 
the part of the engineer successfully 
to overcome them. At the centre it 
was necessary to cut deeper drains, in 
order to consolidate the ground be- 
tween, on which the road was to be 
formed. But, as at other parts of the 
Moss, the deeper the cutting the 
more rapid was the flow of fluid bog 
into the drain, the bottom rising up 
almost as fast as it was removed. To 
meet this emergency, a quantity of 
empty tar-barrels was brought from 
Liverpool, and as soon as a few yards 
of drain were dug, the barrels were 
laid down, end to end, firmly fixed 
to each other by strong slabs laid 
over the joints, and nailed; they 
were then covered over with clay, 
and thus formed an underground 
sewer of wood instead of bricks. 

But the obstacles presented by 
the Chat-Moss were trifling to those 
which had to be encountered before 
the Committee of the House. The 
opponents of the bill for the proposed 
line had the wealth, the influence, and 
the sympathy of at least three-fourths 
of the kingdom to support them, and 
they secured the services of a bar’of 
eminent counsel, who, possibly with 
sincerity, not only advanced every 
conceivable argument against the bill, 
but heaped ridicule, sarcasm, invec- 
tive, and indignant denunciation, pell- 
mell on the supporters of the pro- 
ject, and on plain George Stephenson 
in particular. Dr. Smiles slily in- 
dulges in a quiet revenge on the 
learned gentlemen, by maliciously 
culling out and preserving in his 
pages their most indignant denuncia- 
tions and most positive assertions. 
We do not know that they were so 
much to blame, considering that they 
were advocates only, and, moreover, 
that they spoke the sentiments of 
imany abler men than themselves ; 
yet it is amusing to read the learned 
Mr. Harrison announcing in his speech 
for the opponents, that ‘‘ Every part 
of the scheme shows that this man 
(George Stephenson) has applied him- 
self to a subject of which he hgs no 
knowledge, and to which he has xo 
science to apply. When we set out 
with the original prospectus,’ jocosely 
continued the advocate, “ we were to 
gallop I know not at what rate,—I 
believe it was at the rate of twelve 
milesan hour. Iwill show that they 
cannot go six miles an hour; and 
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probably, for any practical pope, I 
may be able to show that I can keep 
up with him by the canal. Moreover, 
any gale of wind which would affect 
the traffic on the Mersey, would render 
it impossible to set off a locomotive 
engine either by poking of the fire, or 
keeping up the pressure of the steam 
till the boiler was ready to burst.” 
Mr. Alderson (afterwards the Baron) 
also appeared to oppose the bill. He 
declared that the whole scheme was 
the most absurd folly that ever en- 
tered into the head of man; he pro- 
tested that there was no catching Mr. 
Stephenson, or getting any honest, 
definite statement from him, that he 
was into his tunnels at one end and 
out at another before one could see 
him. As for the project of crossing 
the Chat-Moss, he got into a forensic 
passion at the mere impudence of it, 
and his peroration consisted of glow- 
ing protestations, after the most ap- 
proved style, against “‘ a measure like 
this, supported by such evidence, and 
founded on such calculations.” It 
must have been a satisfaction to Ste- 
phenson to know that the learned 
gentlemen afterwards made frequent 
use of his locomotives, even when 
gallopping at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour, and that they felt no con- 
scientious scruples in rolling comfort- 
ably over the Chat-Moss. 

The Committee seemed to sympa- 
thize with the views of the opposition. 
They asked Stephenson a variety of 
sceptical questions, some of which 
were scientific, and some the reverse. 
One honourable member had a special 
difficulty pressing upon him. It was 
not the mechanics of the question, nor 
the merits of the survey, nor the hid- 
den action of the cylinders, nor the 
mysterious power of steam, that trou- 
bled him. His thoughts, untravelled, 
turned to hiscountry seat,and the kine 
there grazing, which were the pride 
of his soul. “Suppose, now,’ he 
asked Stephenson, “that one of your 
trains were coming along at the rate 
of eight or nine miles an hour, and 
that acow was to stray on the line, 
would not that be rather awkward, 
eh,eh?’ “Rather awkward for the 
cow,” calmly replied the witness. In 
the end the Committee threw out 
the bill by an overwhelming majority. 

But it was allin vain. They might 
as well have voted against the flow 
of the tide, or negatived the dawn of 
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day by large majorities, as tried to 
veto the locomotive. It had become 
known, and nothing could return it 
to obscurity. Not Tong afterwards a 
bill was procured. The difficulties 
which Stephenson had to contend 
with as the line advanced were enor- 
mous. It is not an easy thing now 
to construct a railroad over a crooked 
country, but in the year 1826, and 
when done for the first time, it de- 
manded the energies of a warrior and 
the inventive skill of a great genius. 
The work was new; operations of the 
gravest nature, now a matter of stereo- 
typed business, had then to be ventured 
on as experiments ; machinery had to 
be invented, fit men sought out to 
conduct subordinate operations, nay, 
the very labourers themselves had to 
be trained to the work ;—as Stephen- 
son said, he had to “engineer his 
men,” and the most difficult of all 
things he found it. But with un- 
flinching determination he pressed on, 
and gradually he bored through the 
mountains and built over the valleys. 
The Chat-Moss was bridged at.a cost 
of £28,000, instead of £270,000, as 
Mr. Giles had computed ; and res- 
pectable engineers, whose professional 
education and book-knowledge were 
perfectly unimpeachable, were startled 
to see the idea of the unlettered ge- 
nius veritably embodied in an original 
andsolidwork. Parr-Moss was crossed 
by an embankment a mile and a-half 
long ; a tunnel of an equal length was 
driven right under Liverpool ; Mount 
Olive was pierced by a cutting two 
miles in length, and at parts 100 feet 
deep ; inclined planes were passed 
over the Whiston and Sutton hills ; 
a viaduct was drawn over Sankey 
Gully, on nine arches of fifty feet 
span each, at a cost of £45,000, and 
as many assixty-three common bridges 
had to be erected. 

As the works approached comple- 
tion, a warm contest arose about the 
motive power to be employed on the 
line. A majority of the directors were 
in favour of having fixed engines, but 
Stephenson, with unwearied pertina- 
city, urged them at least to give his 
locomotives a trial before they decided 
against them. This was agreed to, 
and in order to stimulate competition 
and procure the best engine, a reward 
of £500 was offered for the most per- 
fect locomotive which should appear 
on the company’s railroad on a cer- 
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tain day, and there prove superior in 
the steam race. On the 6th October, 
1829, at Rainhill, near Liverpool, 
four engines rolled up to contend for 
the prize :—“‘ Novelty,” constructed 
by Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericsson 
(the latter gentleman is the designer 
of the Federal steam-ram “ Monitor’) ; 
“ Sanspareil,” ~ Mr. Hackworth ; 
“ Rocket,” by R. Stephenson and 
Co.; and “Perseverance,” by Mr. 
Burstall. At the trial, Stephenson’s 
engine distanced all competition, 
dragging thirteen tons weight of car- 
riages thirty-five miles in one hour 
and forty-five minutes, including 
stoppages, and attaining, when run- 
ning by itself, the then amazing ve- 
locity of thirty-five miles an hour. 
Thus did Stephenson answer the elo- 
quent scorn of the lawyers, and the 
positive assertions of elderly scientific 
gentlemen. After the “ Rocket” ran 
by the grand stand erected for the 
occasion, the shares of the company 
rose ten per cent. 

On the 15th September, 1830, the 
Liverpool and Manchester line of 
railway was formally opened by a 
brilliant company of visitors, with 
the then Prime Minister, the Duke of 
Wellington, at their head, passing 
over the line in carriages divided into 
eight trains, and drawn by as many 
engines. The gloom thrown over the 
proceedings by the untoward accident 
which resulted in the death of Mr. 
Huskisson, one of the earliest and 
warmest friends of railways, could 
not damp the wild enthusiasm with 
which crowds of the people at all 
points of the line hailed the trains 
as they flew by—for twenty miles an 
hour was then thought flying speed. 
Doubts and sneers and arguments 
were all answered that day. As 
George Stephenson stepped out of 
his engine at its close, he must have 
felt a proud thrill, to think that the 
battle of the locomotive had been 
fought and won. The victory was 
complete. Some opposition, indeed, 
to the extension of railways was still 
experienced in country districts, and 
many of the aristocracy for years re- 
fused to trust themselves to the perils 
which, according to some, lurked in 
reserve for steam-engines. It is a 
curious fact, that the great Duke, who 
had so often stodd calmly in the ridges 
of grim war, and in early years had 
faced so much danger so bravely, 
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never trusted himself in a railway 
carriage till thirteen years after his 
first compulsory trip. Nor was it till 
1842 that the Queen made use of rail- 
ways, though Prince Albert had for 
years previously been accustomed to 
travel by them. Gradually, the most 
confirmed locomotive haters, the men 
who regarded railways as an impu- 
dent innovation of an untoward gene- 
ration, had to give in. For many 
years Colonel Sibthorpe posted up to 
Parliament from his country seat as 
a matter of principle, but at length 
even he became an admirer of speed, 
and might be seen hastening for his 
ticket by the express, on the “infernal 
railroad,” as he had termed it. The 
manias of 1836 and 1837, which 
George Stephenson did his best to 
check, show how wildly high in favour 
of railways ran the popular feeling. 
The completion of the Liverpool 
and Manchester line may be re- 
garded as the termination of George 
Stephenson’s career. Though Robert 
Stephenson earned for himself a 
foremost place in the rank of eminent 
engineers, yet we must regard the 
father as the real hero, and not the 
least of his noble deeds was the 
education and training of such a son. 
Towards the close of his life, he lived 
in country retirement at his fine 
mansion called Tapton House, spend- 
ing his time in gardening and experi- 
mentalizing on plants and animals. 
The same old spirit, inquisitive and 
persevering as ever, still lived in 
him. He could not understand why 
cucumbers will insist on’ growing 
crookedly, and he resolved to make 
them grow straight in his beds, 
But he found the cucumbers almost 
as difficult to deal with as he had 
the Chat-moss—crooked they would 
grow. At last, he thought of getting 
glass tubes blown to the size required 
by a straight cucumber, and so he 
carried his purpose in the end. He 
could never get his bees to thrive 
and the reason why no one could 
imagine, as the district was in 
general favourable to them. At last 
he set himself to think on the cause, 
and, before long, he hit uponit. The 
house was on a high hill, and the 
bees,, when laden with honey 
gathered in the valley helow, were 
unable to make their way up again 
with prope facility. e was a 
great lover of animals, and of birds 
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in particular. One of his farming 
inventions was a plan to fatten 
chickens, on scientific principles. 
The society of conversable friends 
was almost a necessity to him, as he 
was no book student, and it he cul- 
tivated by having a succession of 
visitors at Tapton House, as well as 
by occasionally becoming a guest 
himself. Sir Robert Peel frequently 
invited him to his place, and a story 
.is told relative to one of the visits, 
which is characteristic of both men. 

“Mr, Stephenson, one evening, repeated 
his experiment with blood drawn from the 
finger, submitting it to the microscope, in 
order to show the curious circulation of the 
globules. He set the example by pricking 
his own thumb, and the other guests by 
turns, in like manner, gave up a small 
portion of their blood for the purpose of 
ascertaining the comparative liveliness of 
their circulation. When Sir Robert Peel's 
turn came, Mr. Stephenson said, he was 
very curious to know “how the globules 
of a great politician would conduct them- 
selves.” © Sir Robert Peel held forth his 
finger for the purpose of being pricked; 
but once and again he sensitively shrank 
back, and at length the experiment, so far 
as he was concerned, was abandoned. Sir 
Robert Peel's sensitiveness to pain was ex- 
treme, and yet he was destined, a few 
years after, to die a death of the most dis- 
tressing agony.” 


Before he had reached the allotted 
three-score and ten, Stephenson 
was seized with an intermittent 
fever, which was followed by a fatal 
effusion of blood from the lungs. 
He died on the 12th August, 1848, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

George Stephenson is a man to 
whom, we think, the world has as 
yet scarcely done full justice. <A 
certain spirit of professional rivalry, 
excusable, perhaps, in lifetime, has 
survived, and it leaves its traces in 
more than one literary work which 
treats of Stephenson or his times. 
Thus, he has been represented as 
merely a persistent plodding man, 
with a dash of sagacity in him. We 
are told that he invented nothing, 
but only worked up what he got to 
hand; that his knowledge was the 
result of slowly-acquired experience ; 
that his first railroads and locomo- 
tives were merely imperfect, ere>‘ng, 
attempts. To some extent, those 
sneers clothe, or rather disfivure, a 
truth. It is true, thateStephenson 
was a combiner of existing inventions ; 
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but it is a mistake to represent him 
as a man who never struck out what 
was new. He was his whole life 
striking out new things. When but 
a poor labourer, he repaired the 
Killingworth engine. When he made 
the Killingworth locomotive; when 
he traced out the Stockton and 
Darlington railway line ; when he 
crossed the Chat-Moss, and forced 
his line through opposing hills, and 
over intervening valleys, from Liver- 
pool to Manchester ; finally, when he 
startled England with “ Rocket ;” in 
all cases he was, in the grandest 
sense of the word, an inventor,—he 
was a* practical inventor. His tri- 
umphs were material and produc- 
tive, not the fruitless ecstasies of the 
closet philosopher. It is easy now, 
no doubt, to see how those wonders 
were achieved, and to say that they 
were commonplace efforts of skill. 
Even so it is with every discovery, 
after it once has become a discovery ; 
and thus it happens, that a learned 
child in this age can explain the 
theory of gravitation, which it cost 
Newton an agony of thought to 
bring to light, and which the intel- 
lectual giants before him sought after 
in vain. To Stephenson belongs the 
grand merit of having been the first 
to make the steam-engine a practical 
fact. Others, with regard to that 
great invention, may boast the venz 
and the vidi, but it was Stephenson 
only that conquered. Does it now 
lie with us to undervalue the man 
who led the way to victory? As 
well would it become soldiers, who 
are quietly bivouacked behind the 
breach to sneer at the disordered 
ranks and repeated failures of the 
storming party. " 
Stephenson's remains were buried 
in the church-yard at Chesterfield ; 
but, beyond doubt, they should have 
rested with England’s noblest sons in 
Westminster Abbey. The shade of 
the greatest man who sleeps in that 
genius-consecrated soil could not 
have complained of the companion- 
ship. There is, besides the striking 
statue in the Euston Square Station, 
a noble figure of our hero, beautiful 
in execution as in conception, which 
has been erected at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Round the pedestal are 
grouped figures of a pitman, a 


mechanic, an engine-driver, and a 
plate-layer ; from the midst of them 
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risesup thestately form of Stephenson, 
the engineer, and it needs no wivid 
imagination to picture him as proudly 
contemplating the high-level bridge, 
the grandest work of the younger 
Stephenson, which, near at hand, 
towers over the Tyne and the two 
cities beneath. His name also lives in 
that of his son, broadly cut at the 
entrance of the Brittania Tubular 
Bridge, just above the colossal lions. 
But these are not his only monu- 
ments. Wherever the steam blast 
of the locomotive is heard, whether 
in Europe, or the backwoods of 
America,.or the matted jungles of 
India, or the land over which the 
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WHEN it was understood by every- 
body at the Halting Place that Mary 
Flaggs had absconded from her home, 


anger and consternation filled the 
minds of Drover and his nephew. 
At first, the latter thought she might 
have eloped with young Hopton; but 
he soon felt convinced that Arthur 
knew nothing about her disappear- 


ance. It was evident that she had 
merely fled from the house to avoid 
the threatened marriage with him- 
self. To go in pursuit of her at once 
bécame his object. For many reasons 
_ the girl could not be permitted to es- 
cape. 
the Tilby coach that she had taken 
her place alone in the vehicle for 
London, and she was now in all pro- 
bability endeavouring to conceal her- 
self in the city. It might be possible 
to find her out by searching diligent- 
ly. It somewhat puzzled Mat to 
know where she got the money to 
enable her to make her escape, for he 
never dreamed that Margaret had 
assisted and plotted with her. The 
Drovers considered it politic not to 
speak much of their granddaughter’s 
flight to the villagers; the less noto- 
riety it gained the better. So, when 
Mat hurried off to London in quest 
of her, he did so quietly. 

Meanwhile Maria Lipwell found 
herself placed in a most distressing 


He learned from the driver of 
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Pyramids cast their shade, or the 
wild plains of Australia, there is a 
monument of the Killingworth 
Engine-wright. Never was the noble 
saying of Pericles so applicable. 
The whole earth is the monument 
of Stephenson. 

We should say that the life of 
Robert Stephenson, which is con- 
tained in this volume, forms in the 
author’s hands a narrative scarcely 
less engaging than the main memoir. 
Standing alone, it would command 
primary attention; as it is, the 
biography of the elder Stephenson 
throws it, not unnaturally, into the 
background, 
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position as regarded Lord Dulheadie. 
Her mother, stern and unrelenting, 
would hear of no objections to her 
accepting his attentions ; and fearful 
of agitating her father in his pre- 
sent weak state of health, by ap- 
pealing to him against his wife’s man- 
dates, the poor girl suffered great 
misery. She loved her mother affec- 
tionately, and to obey her desires had 
always been her aim ; but in the pre- 
sent case, passive obedience was im- 
possible. The scenes that oceasional- 
ly passed at the manor-house between 
mother and daughter were heartrend- 
ing. It has been said that Maria 
more than once flung herself on her 
knees to entreat her mother to have 
pity on her; but Mrs. Lipwell listen- 
ed in vain to such prayers. She had 
married for a position herself, sacri- 
ficing all heart, all feeling, and she 
could not sympathize with her daugh- 
ter’s sorrow. It was not easy for a 
timid, gentle young girl to contend 
against an authority so supreme as 
that of Mrs. Lipwell. There was 
something terrible to her in the 
thought of her mother’s displeasure. 
From childhood she had quailed at 
the angry glance of her eye, and yet 
this fear was mingled with great love. 
“Give me time at least to make up 
my mind,” was always the poor girl's 
entreaty, hoping thus to delay the 
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fatal crisis; and, to say the truth, 
Mrs. Lipwell did not wish to hurry 
her marriage. She would be satis- 
fied if it took place during the follow- 
ing spring, in about two months from 
the present tine. Two months! 
To Maria it seemed but a short re- 
spite ; yet night and day she prayed 
that something might occur, to save 
her from her impending doom. Little 
did she anticipate what the future 
had in store for her, both of loss and 
gain. 

One morning, asusual, Mariaand her 
father sat together in the apartment 
which Mr. Lipwell used as a sitting- 
room; it adjoined his bed-room, and 
was carefully excluded from the cold 
air of passages, being far removed 
from the busy portion of the estab- 
lishment. To this room and his bed- 
chamber the invalid was now entirely 
confined. The once worldly fashion- 
able man, who thought in former 
days of little save his own gratifi- 
cation, was rapidly becoming a most 
melancholy spectacle—joyless, spirit- 
less, sightless ! 

The post-bag was brought in. 

“ How many letters to-day for me, 
Maria?’ asked Mr. Lipwell. 

“There are two, Papa,” replied 
his daughter, who looked very steadi- 
ly at the handwriting of one of them ; 
“and one is very heavy, indeed, more 
like a packet than a mere letter. 
Shall I read the smaller one, first !” 
wu. Yes, my love.” 

And Maria tore open the most 
shabby-looking of the two letters, 
reading thus :— 


“Honovrep Srr,—You were al- 
ways a kind friend to me, and full 
well I believe that, if you had your 
respected health in this transitory 
life, you would not suffer me to be 
annoyed by those people, who I 
look upon as upstarts in the county, 
and no more able to hold a candle to 
the Lipwell family than the lowest 
grade of rank. It is distressing for 
a man who has held, with credit and 
applause, the mastership of the Til- 
by Almshouse for so. many po to 
be now bullied and persecuted b ene- 
mies anxious for my dismissal. t have 
shed tears to think of such mean 
treatment. Who is Sir Thomas 
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Combely or Mr. Goldie, that they 
shoyld presume to think your honour 
did wrong in giving me the post I 
hold? I feel that anything done 
against me is a reflection on your re- 
spected self. It is a cowardly act to 
run me down now with my large 
family grown up, and getting old with 
gray hairs ; but it never would occur 
only your honour is laid up, and so 
I humbly appeal to your kindness of 
heart, and put a stop to further ma- 
lice. If I am discharged and thrown 
upon life again without a resource or 
shelter from the wild blast of Heaven, 
at this age, there’s no knowing who 
will suffer most, me or those that 
brought me to this. 
“Your humb le, grieved servant, 
“Davip WYNNE.’ 


“Write to Wynne this moment, 
Maria,” said Mr. Lipwell, frowning, 
as soon as the letter was read, and 
without waiting to hear the contents 
of the other epistle. “Get pen and 
paper this instant !” 

Maria did as desired, and wrote 
thus, as her father dictated : 


“Davip Wynxz,—I am sorry I 
cannot in any way interfere with the 
rules of the Committee appointed to 
guard the interests of the Tilby Alms- 
house. I have every wish to serve 
you ; but the proofs of the negligence 
with which the accounts, &c., have 
been carried on are too strong to ad- 
mit of your escaping blame. The 
business, also, concerning Joe Tadly 
is shocking. I have ceased entirely 
to mix my ‘self up with public affairs, 
and they must pass into other hands 
than mine. 

“ Yours, with much concern, 
“ JoHN LIPWELL.” 


Mr. Lipwell had something of his 
old proud look when that short letter 
was finished ; and it had not passed 
away when his daughter broke the 
seal of the still unread missive. But 
a quarter of an hour later the cold 
perspiration brought forth by terror, 
surprise, and agitation, lay glistening 
on his brow, while Maria stood beside 
him, pale and trembling. 

Both letters had been read then. 
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A REMARKABLE 


We left Mary Flaggs in a fearful 
predicament, standing before the old 
corner-house, her arm held in the 
fast grip of Mat Drover! She had 
only time for a shriek, a frantic 
motion, and in an instant after, she 
was bounding like a demented crea- 
ture down the long narrow street, 
the small snow drifting upon her, the 
wild wintry blast whirling in gusty 
eddies round her. Not in the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Godsell’s house she fled, 
but straight before her—anywhere, 
so that she might escape the pursuit 
of her terrible cousin. She passed 
round the corner of the narrow street, 
and along another, and another, till 
she came to an open door, just at a 
sharp turning. It was the door of a 
private house, which stood slightly 
ajar ; and, knowing that Mat must be 
in pursuit, she bethought her of 
rushing into this haven, and closing 
the door upon her till he should 
have time to pass the house. She 
now found herself in a respectably 
furnished hall, a shining oil-cloth 
was beneath her feet, a lamp was 
burning overhead, a clock ticking 
distinctly at the head of the well- 
carpeted stairs leading upwards. 
With a beating heart the girl 
stood breathless after she shut the 
door, listening to the wail of the storm 
without, yet feeling she was safe for 
the present. Mat would never think 
of her being hidden within that 
house. Had he gone to look for her 
at Mrs. Godsell’s? Had Margaret 
betrayed her at last? It was pos- 
sible. Then she began to think of 
the occupants of the house now 
sheltering her: whom did they consist 
of, and what would she do if dis- 
covered standing there in that silent 
hall? The clock ticked on, keeping 
time with the beating of the girl’s 
heart: a quarter of an hour had 
almost elapsed since her entrance, 
and still no one had appeared to 
molest her. She now thought of 
leaving the house, and going once 
more out. She must endeavour to 
get a night’s lodging somewhere, but 
she had not a farthing in her pos- 
session: all her money and clothes 
(except those at present on her), and 
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her books, were at Mrs. Godsell’s. 
Perhaps she might venture there 
next morning, in the broad light of 
day, but certainly not at this hour, 
with the chance of meeting Mat 
Drover there. And what would Mrs. 
Godsell think of her sudden disap- 
pearance ? Even if Mat had not 
gone to her and revealed who she 
was, how could she expect to be 
taken back as a servant after such 
strange behaviour? She was just 
stretching forth her hand to raise 
the latch of the hall-door, when a 
knock came to it from outside. She 
hesitated then to open it. Could 
it be Mat at last?  Tat-tat-tat ! 
sounded loudly and impatiently. She 
darted up the silent stairs, and stood 
trembling upon the lobby above. 
Soon there was a noise of footsteps 
below ; somebody was going to open 
the door ; afterwards she heard a 
woman’s voice speaking sharply. 

“Who shut me out, and I only 
gone round the corner a minute ago ? 
You needn’t be so much afraid of 
robbers ; nobody would have found 
out the door was ajar till I’d have 
come back. Is the gentleman come 
in yet ?” 

“No,” replied another voice, older 
and weaker; “he went to the prison 
again to-day, and he’s likely detained 
there.” 

Mary did not breathe freely till 
these speakers seemed moving away 
from the hall: they were going below 
to the kitchen department. As soon 
as the house was silent again, she 
was venturing to run down stairs, 
when, lo! another knock, quick, au- 
thoritative, sounded at the hall-door. 
Now, what was to become of her ? 
She must surely be discovered. The 
door was opened soon. Mary felt as 
if everything was in a whirl; she 
could not move from the lobby. A 
light but firm step was ascending the 
stairs, coming up in her direction. 
Was it all a frightful dream? A 
small lamp, suspended from the 
lobby ceiling, lighted the objects 
round her; she saw the carpet, the 
stairs, the banisters, all quite plainly ; 
she saw also the figure advancing up 
the stairs ; but, as her eye fell upon it, 
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she could scarcely believe that she 
saw correctly. With a surprised 
exclamation, she rushed to meet it. 

“Oh, Mr. Raynor, thank God it is 
you !” she cried wildly. 

“Mary Flaggs!” said the gentle- 
man, in wondering accents, for it was 
indeed our curate. “I did not know 
you had left Larch Grove ; are you 

vanting anything of me ?” 

“Oh, no sir, not exactly ; but I ran 
in here by accident, to hide from 
some one I wished to avoid. I beg 
your pardon sir, but [ll go away 
now.” 

“Where are you staying?” he 
asked in a hurried torie, scarcely less 
agitated than her own. 

“Oh, Pm not staying anywhere at 
present, sir,’ she replied in confu- 
sion. 

Mr. Raynor looked steadily at her. 

“That is strange. Stay, do not 
leave quite yet: it is of great impor- 
tance that { know where you are 
living. I have some _ particular 
questions to ask you.” 

“Oh, then sir, I am sorry I can’t 
answer them!” exclaimed the girl, 
bursting into tears suddenly, “ espe- 
cially if they are about my friends 
down at the Halting Place. I was 
obliged to leave them, and I can 
never go back !” 

“ Have they treated you cruelly ?” 
asked Mr. Raynor, with interest. 

“Oh, no sir, not exactly that; but 
they wanted me to marry somebody 
against my will,” said Mary, | 
ing and confused, “and so [ came 
to London here, to earn my bread, 
and I wouldn’t for anything in the 
whole world let them know where I 
was.” 

“And who were you trying to 
escape from to-night, when you ran 
in here ?” 

“ Well, it was some one from home, 
sir: a person that I knew was pursu- 
ing me.” 

“Did you love your friends at the 
Halting Place very much ?” inquired 
the clergyman, after a pause. 

“T am afraid I never had the same 
feeling for them I would have had if 
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NoruineG could exceed the wrath of 
David Wynne when he read the 
contents of Mr. Lipwell’s letter, re- 
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jecting his earnest appeal for assist- 
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I had known them when I was 
younger : they always seemed strange 
to me, sir; but, maybe, it was my own 
fault.” 

“Then you would not care if you 
never went to live with them ‘any 
more ¢ 

“Oh, no sir, ’m afraid I wouldn't. 
IT hope they will not care to lose me, 
for I was only a burthen on them.” 

Mr. Raynor looked for some mo- 
ments so earnestly at Mary, without 
speaking, that she wondered at the 
peculiar expression of his face. She 
was afraid he thought her very 
wicked. 

“Did you continue latterly to 
attend Miss Lipwell’s class at the 
Sunday-school?” he asked at last. 

* No, sir, not just latterly ; I got ill, 
and when I recovered poor Miss 
Lipwell was so heartbroken about 
her marriage, people said she gave 
up doing anything; you never saw 
anyone so altered as she is, sir, since 
Christmas, and everyone knows Lord 
Dulheadie is only wanting her for- 
tune,” said Mary indignantly: “the 
servants at the Manor all pity her 
from their hearts.” 

Again a curious flash of light came 
into Mr. Raynor’s dark eyes; it was 
some minutes before he spoke next. 

“You must not go out alone at 
this hour; I will direct one of the 
servants to show you to some place 
of safety near this, and I will see 
you again to-morrow.” 

He then rang a bell which sum- 
moned an elderly woman, of re- 
spectable appearance, to whom he 
explained, in brief terms, that. he 
wished her to Mary to the 
nearest lodging-house. 

“You're very tired I suppose, sir ;”’ 
said the woman as she was turning 
away, followed by the young girl. 
“And what about that wretched 
criminal, Stephen Cumber? Is he 
to be hanged without a doubt.”’ 

Mary caught the banisters; her 
head was in a whirl; before another 
minute had elapsed she was per- 
fectly senseless. 
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ance. A more venomous hater than 
Wynne could be, when thwarted, did 
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not exist in the world. Plausible, 
smooth-spoken, obliging to the last 
degree towards any influential person 
who had befriended or was likely to 
befriend him, he was, on the other 
hand, revengeful to a wonderful ex- 
tent when he found an enemy. Mrs. 
Lipwell was his enemy now, and he 
also felt enraged against her husband, 
his patron and protector of years—but 
he visited his wrath chiefly upon the 
lady, and he spoke ill of her at Tilby, 
sneering at her family and con- 
nexions in a way that only David 
Wynne knew how to sneer. 

One fatal committee day, especially 
appointed at the Almshouse, the 
gentlemen composing the board of 
guardians, came to an unanimous 
resolution. The master and matron 
must resign their posts. Seeing that 
he had no hope of redress, David 
Wynne complied with this demand 
in a_ perfectly cool, unabashed 
manner. Mrs. Wynne, however, 
betrayed much agitation when called 
upon to give up what she had held 
for so many years. She understood 
how much she and her husband had 
lost by their vice and carelessness 
how greatly they must sink in the 
esteem of their neighbours. As may 
be imagined, each blamed the other 
for the miserable turn affairs had 
taken. What was to become of their 
fine lady-daughters? They had been 
educated far above the station in 
which they were born, and what 
would now avail their music, and 
drawing, and smattering of accom- 
plishments? They were not fit for 
governesses, and they knew not how 
to be servants. 

“Their pride will get a sore fall;” 
thought Suky Sparrow as she sat in 
the sunny side of the Almshouse 
yard. “I often thought things 
would come to this pass when I saw 
them flouncing by the poor paupers 
in their gay clothes, turning up their 
noses at us as if we were dirt! It’s 
always the way with that sort of 
overbearing haughtiness ; who knows 
but David Wynne will end his days 
in this very workhouse yet ?” 

Meanwhile, during this distressing 
and humiliating state of affairs, as 
regarded the Wynnes, much con- 
sternation and perplexity reigned at 
Larch Grove Manor, in consequence 
of a communication received from 
Mr. Raynor, which I will now hasten 
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to make known to the reader. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Lipwell 
received a letter on the same day 
that one from David Wynne reached 
him, which caused both him and his 
daughter much agitation. Its con- 
tents ran thus: 

“My pear Mr. LipwELL— 

“ Circumstances of a peculiar kind 
having come to my knowledge, of 
late, [ think it only my. duty to 
acquaint you with them, as they 
materially concern yourself and 
famfly; and although I fear the 
information which I am about to 
impart may cause you considerable 
perplexity, you will understand, I 
feel assured, that I could not con- 
scientiously attempt to conceal a 
particle of it from you. As to the 
truth of the statements forwarded to 
you in this letter, that can only be 
fully ascertained at some future 
period, and I will, in the meantime, 
commence at once my story. Upon 
leaving Larch Grove, I repaired to 
London, where I have resided ever 
since, and after passing some weeks 
of idleness, the idea struck me that 
I might make myself useful by visit- 
ing the numerous prisons in the city, 
and affording spiritual consolation to 
the unhappy inmates. I did not wish 
to accept a regular appointment as 
gaol chaplain. In the present state 
of my mind and health, I felt that I 
must only act without restraint or 
being subject to any fixed rules. I 
could not bind myself down to any 
regular employment. I thus com- 
menced making a round of the 
prisons about five weeks ago, and at 
length met with a guilty man, whose 
face I knew was familiar tome. He 
was convicted of the murder of a 
pedler with whom he had happened 
to travel through a lonely part of 
the country. You may have seen an 
account of the affair in the news- 
papers, but doubtless the recollection 
of it has escaped your memory. 
Unhappily, this murder was not the 
wretched man’s first crime. He has 
long been an offender against the 
laws; and although before confined 
in prison, and even transported to 
Australia for fourteen years,. still 
he has committed many crimes hi- 
therto unknown to the world. This 
man’s name is Stephen Cumber. 
I had seen him previous to coming 
to London ; his face was familiar to 
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me, yet I could not call to mind 
under what circumstances he had 
before appeared to me, till he told 
me himself that he had seen me at 
Larch Grove, where he had lived for 
some weeks with the innkeeper, 
Richard Drover, at the Halting 
Place, under the name of James 
Selfe. Finding himself at length 
condemned to death, with no hope 
of reprieve, and, besides that, suffer- 
ing from extreme bodily illness, he 
has betrayed some signs of repent- 
ance. My exhortations have .not 
been without effect. He has made 
to me a full confession of his crimes, 
requesting that I should make 
known whatever seemed right to 
myself. A few days ago, I wrote 
down one particular statement, in 
almost his own words, and I send 
you a correct copy of it, as it best 
explains what I have to impart to 
you. He thus began his tale of 
horror : 

“*T am a native of York; my 
father was a butcher in that city, 
and till I was eighteen years old, I 
helped him in the business; then I 
grew sick of such a life, and tried to 
get employment as an assistant in a 
grocer’s shop: succeeding in the en- 
deavour, I stayed in the establish- 
ment of a Mr. Jerkins for a year and 
a half, when I fell into bad company 
and began going to the play and 
other places of amusement, which 
cost much money. One time, when 
I found all my money gone, I stole 
five pounds out of the till at Mr. 
Jerkins’, and when it was missed, I 
tried to fasten the blame of the theft 
upon one of my fellow shopmen, but 
being suspected myself, I was dis- 
missed in disgrace, and obliged to 
look out for some other employment, 
but got nothing to do except helping 
my father at the slaughter-house for 
nearly two years. One night, at a 
tavern, I happened to meet with a 
man called Richard Drover, who 
had come to York to buy horses for 
his waggon. He said he was in 
want of an ostler in his stables at 
Coyle, where he kept an inn: and as 
I happened to know something about 
horses, from having generally taken 
care of the one that my father kept 
for the convenience of attending 
markets and fairs, I offered to go 
with him to Coyle, and as the wages 
I asked were small, he agreed to 
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take me as ostler. I remained in his 
service for nearly five years, during 
which I gained the favour of his 
eldest daughter, Mary Drover, and 
we carried on a secret courtship 
from the time she was seventeen. 
They seemed to be rather wealthy 
people, and I knew I was no match 
tor Mary, but she did not care for 
that; she said she was willing to 
marry me without a penny. She 
had other lovers, better looking 
than I was, but she wouldn’t look at 
one of them. God knows why she 
fancied me. It was her fate, I sup- 
pose. I never was so fond of her as 
she was of me, and I wouldn’t have 
married her at all, only I thought 
her father and mother would forgive 
her, and portion her well at last. 
Yet she was a well-looking girl, that 
many a may would have been proud 
of. We eloped from Coyle one 
autumn, when I was twenty-five, 
and she twenty-one years oldw We 
went to London and were married 
there, and of course the Drovers 
were very much enraged against us 
both. We took an old house that 
had a good many rooms in it, some- 
what out of repair, and the rent 
being low, we determined to let 
these rooms to lodgers, high or low, 
whoever would pay for them. I still 
hoped Mary might get her fortune 
from her father ; but when I found 
he wouldn’t answer her letters, or 
ever see her, I grew discontented 
and began to hate her. Sometimes 
I wished she was dead; and when 
our first three children pined away 
and died, I was very glad, though 
she took their deaths sorely to heart. 
At last, I think, she wrote to her 
father to say how I illtreated her, 
and that she could not live with me. 
I saw a copy of the letter afterwards. 
Her abuse of me _ softened her 
mother’s heart towards herself, and 
brought about a partial reconcilia- 
tion, though Mrs. Drover would 
never see her; but she sent her 
money, and Mary used to try and 
hide it from me, but I always found 
out when it came, and used to 
threaten that I would go and rob 
some one if she did not give it to me 
at once. I had made a mistake in 
thinking the Drovers wealthy: they 
only had the show of money. Drover 
used to come up to London latterly 
to borrow le sums from money- 
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was in want. Our lodgings did not 
get on very well, and our means were 
very scanty. I blamed my wife for 
our misery, and I used to spend my 
time drinking in the»neighbouring 
taverns.- Twice I committed rob- 
beries of money that were never 
found out; and once I joined in a 
burglary at Baker’s Hill with two 
other men, by which I got a great 
deal of plate that I sold for twenty- 
five pounds. After these robberies, I 
generally stayed away from home 
till the money was spent, when I 
returned to take whatever money my 
wife might have in the house. One 
day I happened to be in a large shop 
in Regent-street, when I saw an old 
gentleman changing a bill for fifty 

ounds at the counter. I watched 

im putting up the money in his 

ocket-book, and leaving the shop; 
S was rather feeble, and he did not 
drive from the shop, but walked. I 
followed him, and as it was winter, 
the dusk soon fell. I was surprised 
at the distance he went, passing on 
from street to street; once or twice I 
thought he turned back to look 
suspiciously at myself; and when we 
came to a lonely place, where people 
were few, I spoke to him, saying I 
was a poor man in want of money to 
pay a night’s"lodging. He stopped 
and told me to cease troubling him 
and to move on, or he would have a 

oliceman to take me up. We were 
just standing near an archway lead- 
ing to a dark, deserted lane. Being 
a strong man, I hit him a violent 
blow on the temples with the stick 
in my hand, and then dragged him 
into the lane, where he lay insensible, 
with a great gash in his forehead. I 
then searched his pockets, and got 
the fifty pounds, and a gold watch. 
I left him to die or recover as_ he 
might, and then decamped. This 
was the first time I had attempted 
anything like murder. 
home for a month after that occur- 
rence. When I did go back, I found 
that my wife was again the mother 
of a living child. It was a girl, and 
just as delicate as the three children 
already dead. I hated the sight of 
it, but still I was enraged if my wife 
threatened to go away and bring 
the child with her. I liked to show 
my power over her. It was-a plea- 
sure to me to reflect that, abject and 
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I did not go- 
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degraded as I might be, I was yet 
superior to my wife, and had a right 
to rule over her. I used to beat her 
sometimes so that she could hardly 
walk. We were getting very badly 
off again, when one dark winter 
night, very late, a young woman with 
the look of a lady, very small and 
delicate, came to our lodgings, bring- 
ing with her a letter from my wife’s 
mother at Coyle, saying, that she 
was wishing to hide from a man 
called Wynne, who had been em- 
ployed to conduct her to Liverpool, 
where he was to see her embarked 
for America, and that she did not 
want to go there at all. I did not 
care much about her history, but, 
though she called ,herself Mrs. 
Oliver, I had my own notions that 
she never was married, and that 
she had no friends in London. I 
believe my wife knew more about 
her than I did: they grew very fond 
of each other, and used to talk a 
good deal about Tilby and Larch 
Grove Manor, in ——shire, which my 
wife knew something of, having 
been apprenticed to a dressmaker at 
Tilby when she was about fourteen. 
We had one servant, an old woman 
of about sixty-five, who got no 
wages; she told me that our new 
lodger had piles upon piles of 
sovereigns in a bag in her bed-room. 
It used to make my heart throb to 
hear of them, for I had begun to 
love gold very dearly. I was always 
dreaming of entering Mrs. Oliver’s 
room and taking possession of the 
es hoard; however, before I 
1ad made up my mind to rob the 
lady, I was called upon to assist in 
another burglary, which resulted in 
failure, and I was obliged to hide 
myself for two months, till I found 
out all danger of detection was over. 
When I went home, our lodger was 
with us still, and likely to remain 
for some time, as she was very 
delicate after the birth of aninfant. I 
must not forget to say, that I had 
met Richard Drover in the city 
before going home this time, and he 
told me he was in great want of 
money. I probed him as well as I 
could, and by degrees found out that 
he was willing to engage in any 
scheme by which he might gain 
about thirty or forty pounds. I had 
always known Drover was far from 
honest, but I could not be sure that 
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he would agree to rob on a large 
scale. I mentioned to him all the 
money Mrs. Oliver had, which he 
knew himself beforehand, and we 
both came to the conclusion, that if 
we robbed her no one would care to 
right her. She was only a poor 
forsaken woman, hiding herself from 
* the world, and likely to be thought 
of by no one. We asked Mary a 
great deal of questions about her, 
and all at once I saw a look of 
wild fright came into my wife’s eyes 
at our speaking so much of her. In 
a minute I knew she guessed we 
were meditating foul play. The 
young woman herself had always a 
scared expression in her face, I 
thought, when I saw her; she 
seemed desperately timid and ner- 
vous ; there were times when I saw her 
eye shrink if I happened to look at 
her, and what was still more curious, 
her child couldn’t bear me. She 
used to scream terribly if I went 
near her. Old Peg Tibbins, our 
servant, told me the spot the money 
was in, and how much of it re- 
mained now, which was seventy-six 
sovereigns. I daresay she took some 
for herself when counting them, but 
still there was enough left for 
Drover and me to risk something 
for. At first Drover wouldn’t hear 
of murder; he thought we could 
steal the money without taking life, 
but I feared that was impossible. I 
had grown so hardened, that the 
thought of crime had lost all its 
horror. Iwas sure that my wife sus- 
pected something of our evil inten- 
tions—she looked nearly crazed, and 
at last, as I had my eye upon her, I 
knew that she would tell Mrs. 
Oliver that she was to be robbed, 
and so prevail upon her to leave 
the house. However, I batiied her 
in this scheme. I made Drover 
pretend that he and I were obliged 
to leave home for a few days, and 
would not be back that week, .and 
we left the house, intending, secretly, 
to return that very night. I had my 
latch-key as usual, and at about one 
o'clock we entered the house softly. 
Drover always persisted in saying we 
ought not to murder the lady, but I 
saw he did not much care whether we 
didornot. [had learned tomove about 
so stealthily, that sometimes none but 
the finest ears could be aware of my 
movements. Long past midnight, I 
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went up to the door of our lodger’s 
room. I knew that she kept always 
a lamp burning in the room, even 
when in bed. I turned the latch 
noiselessly, and even closed the door 
again withouf making any per- 
ceptible noise. Then I stood breath- 
lessly within the chamber, not daring 
to move again for many seconds. To 
my surprise, I found that my victim 
was not yet in bed; she was kneeling 
at the bedside praying; her head 
sunk down, and her face buried in 
her hands. Now was my time, I 
thought, before I might ever again 
meet the scared glance of the shrink- 
ing eyes. I advanced with caution, 
but the boards suddenly creaked. 
In an instant the young woman 
started to her feet. My gaze was 
fixed upon hers. I sawa look in her 
countenance that I never can forget, 
though it was only for an instant. 
She uttered no cry; she seemed to 
know that mortal help could not 
avail her now. The kitchen of the 
large house was far off, and my wife’s 
rooin was still farther. At all events, 
I gave her no time for uproar. Ina 
very few minutes she was a corpse. 
The shrieks of the infant, lying awake 
in the bed, struck me with horror 
when I had finished my deed. The 
candle on the bedside table was 
burning clearly, and I could see the 
child staring about it with an intel- 
ligence wonderful to contemplate. 
For an instant I thought of murder- 
ing it also, and I held my large 
knife over it in the bed, but I had 
enough of slaughter for one time. I 
turned away and let the child live. 
I secured the money from the spot 
vhere Peg Tibbins told me it was 
lying; and then Drover and I pre- 
pared to hide the body of the mur- 
dered woman. There was a large 
coal-vault underground in the house, 
which answered our purpose exactly. 
We conveyed the body there, and 
having taken care previously to pro- 
vide ourselves with a pickaxe and 
spades, we worked half the night 
with ali our vigour to make a grave 
deep and wide, where the corpse 
could lie safely. We removed every 
trace of the murder from the room 
where it was committed, and before 
morning, Richard Drover and I had 
left the house, bringing with us most 
of the dead woman’sclothes and books, 
which had been packed up by herself, . 
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so that my wife might possibly believe 
that her lodger had run away, leaving 
her child behind her. We remained 
away from the neighbourhood for 
nearly two months, having heard 
nothing, during that time, of any 
alarm about the disappearance of the 
murdered woman. When I ventured 
to return home, I found the house 
shut up; the doors and windows were 
fastened; my wife and Peg Tibbins 
were both gone. I naturally con- 
cluded that Mary had gone to Coyle 
to her parents, but on going there to 
find out, I heard that she had not 
either written or appeared there. I 
felt a great distrust about this flight 
of my wife—fearing that she might 
have found out what happened our 
lodger. I sought her everywhere, 
and even put advertisements in the 
papers, offering a reward to anyone 
who would give information respect- 
ing her, but I never got any tidings 
of her. I searched for old Peg, and 
found her readily enough ; she told 
me that my wife had discharged her 
shortly after discovering that Mrs. 
Oliver had absconded, leaving her 
the burthen of her child—saying 
that she would give up the house, 
and go to the country. I thought 
the old woman had a strange look in 
her face when tellin: tic this, but it 
might have been only fancy. She 
said she left the house at once, on 
being discharged, and did not return 
to it again. The money [ got by 
this last robbery did not serve me 
long— ill-gotten gold seldom seems 
to thrive. I soon entered into 
another scheme of committing a 
burglary with some others, but we 
were discovered before our plans 
were ripe for execution, and all were 
sent to prison. I was tried, and got 
off with fourteen years’ transporta- 
tion, which I spent in Australia, 
having only returned from abroad 
about eight months ago. As scon as 
I got back to England, I went off to 
Coyle at once, hoping to find the 
Drovers still there ; but I heard they 
had left the hamlet, and gone to 
settle in the neighbourhood of 
Larch Grove, where I followed them. 
They gave me but a poor welcome, 
and wanted me to go off again ; but I 
felt reckless, and as if I didn’t care 
what became of me. I wanted 
bread, and I threatened both Drover 
and his wife till they agreed to 
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harbour me under their roof by the 
‘name of James Selfe. Hearing that 
they had a granddaughter with 
them, I naturally supposed she was 
my child, but Drover told me she 
was not. I thought he was telling 
me an untruth; and then his wife, 
in a fit of anger, informed me that 
my child was long dead, and that 
the young girl living at the Halting 
Place was the daughter of the un- 
fortunate woman that I had robbed 
and murdered at the lodging-house 
in London! To corroborate her state- 
ment, she showed a letter written 
from America six years ago by her 
daughter Mary, saying, that she 
believed herself to be in consump- 
tion, and explaining that she had 
escaped there nine years ago, hoping 
never again to see the face of her 
husband, who she felt sure had 
murdered the unfortunate youn 

woman, Mrs. Oliver. She also stated 
that her own child had died in a 
convulsion fit, a week after the 
disappearance of the lodger, and that 
she then determined to run away, 
and bring the orphan infant left in 
the house to the Tilby Almshouse, 
where she hoped it would be well 
taken care of. She described how 
she carried it in her arms all the way 
from London to Tilby, walking much 
of the journey, and suffering great 
hardship—sometimes sleeping at 
night under a hedge, or by the 
shelter of a haystack. At last she 
got to Tilby, and then, after resting 
herself, and putting on her best 
clothes, she went in the evening to 
the Almshouse, carrying the infant, 


which was heavily drugged with 
laudanum, in a bundle under her 
cloak. She asked to see a woman 


whom she had formerly known at 
the Almshouse, and was speedily 
admitted, remaining with this person, 
who was old and blind, for a long 
time. Upon leaving the asylum, 
in the dusk of the evening, she 
managed cleverly to drop her bundle 
in the outer hall, in a little nook, and 
the shawl round it being of a dark 
colour, it was not a striking object. 
This feat being accomplished, she 
left Tilby on the spot, repaired to 
Liverpool, and got off to America. 
When all this was made known to 
me by the Drovers, I was acute 
enough to know that they must have 
some secret motive for having taken 
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the girl, Mary Flaggs, from the Alms- 
house to live with them. I threatened 
Drover till he had to tell me the 
whole truth about her, and I learned 
that Mat Drover, when acting as 
waiter at the Tilby Hotel, had over- 
heard Mr. Oliver Lipwell, the only 
son and heir of Mr. Lipwell, of 
Larch Grove Manor, when lying on his 
death-bed, telling David Wynne, the 
master of the Almshouse, that he had 
privately married Miss Price, who 
was governess at the Manor, and that 
she was his lawful wife. This hap- 
pened to be the young woman that 
came to my wife’s lodgings for re- 
fuge in London, calling herself Mrs. 
Oliver, whose child had been reared 
at the pauper asylum, and which 
child, if it was really true that there 
was a lawful marriage between her 
parents, must be heir to the Larch 
Grove property, instead of Mr. Lip- 
well’s eldest daughter. This fact 
made the Drovers wish to get her 
into their power, and marry her to 
their nephew, Mat. The chief thing 
that puzzled them, how to establish 
her claim to the property, was, that 
Mat forgot the name of the church 
where Mr. Oliver Lipwell said he 
was married to Miss Price; but I 
suggested that we should search the 
registers in every church in London 
for a notification of the marriage, and 
as I expected to gain something by 
the business myself, I offered to go to 
London and begin the search, but I 
was prevented doing so by the mur- 
der of the pedler, for which I am 
now condemned to die, and which is 
known well enough to the public. 


CHAPTER 


Mn, 


Hap this letter of Mr. Raynor’s 
reached Mr. Lipwell ten years ago, 
he would have been full of proud 
wrath ; perfectly unbelieving of the 
truth of the statements contained in 
it ; he would have charged the young 
man with an unworthy design against 
his honour and estate—a foul con- 
spiracy to humiliate him and _ his 
family ; but now the case was dif- 
ferent. The memory of his departed 
son was dear to him ; the thought of 
that son having possessed wife and 
child, even though the wife might 
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This is asketch of my wretched life, 
‘early begun in wickedness; and I 
make the confession, humbly and 
venitently, hoping Mr. Lipwell, of 
arch Groye, will take steps to pre- 
vent his granddaughter falling into 
the hands of Matthew Drover, who is 
nearly as guilty a man aslam myself.’ 
“Thus, my dear sir, ends this fear- 
ful narrative ; and it is our duty to 
dive deeper into the matter. Iam 
willing to give all the assistance in 
my power. The master of the Alms- 
house, David Wynne, must be ex- 
amined as to the truth of Matthew 
Drover’s statement respecting the 
wrivate marriage of your son in 
ie and Stephen Cumber has 
informed me that his wife did not die, 
as she had believed she would, when 
she wrote her confession from Ame- 
rica, but is still living at Montreal, 
and, of course, able to explain all 
that she knows of the matter. Like- 
wise, I understand that the old ser- 
vant, Peg Tibbins, is yet alive, and 
her statements nay be of importance. 
Since writing the above, by a singular 
chance, [ have met with the young 
girl, Mary Flaggs, who, it seems, has 
escaped trom the Halting Place, to 
avoid the contemplated marriage 
with Matthew Drover. She is, as yet, 
quite unaware of her real name and 
birth, believing herself to be the 
child of the wretched criminal, Ste- 
phen Cumber. 
“ Awaiting any directions you may 
have for me, 
“T am, dear Mr. Lipwell, 
“ Very sincerely yours, 
“GEORGE RayNor.” 


XXIX. 


LIPWELL’S INTERVIEW WITH DAVID WYNNE, 


have been an obscure and humble 
individual, gave him rather consola- 
tion than annoyance. Yet, he was 
profoundly agitated by the details 
concerning the unfortunate fate of 
the miserable young woman. He 
felt that he was in a measure respon- 
sible for her disastrous end. ad 
not he, a strong man, honoured by 
the world, though often erring in the 
sight of God, sent a young and for- 
lorn creature, most fragile and deli- 
cate, from his house, under the escort 
of a rough, unrefined man, whose 
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protection was only to be extended 
to her till she should reach the sea- 
port where she was to embark for a 
strange land? Had he not thrust 
her forth, portioned her off, it is true, 
but feeling no pity for her, only 
anxious to see or hear of her no more ? 
Yes, John’ Lipwell! you had done 
this ; and though, when in the midst 
of health, and strength, and vigour, 
you thought you had performed your 
part well—yet, now, while standing 
feebly on the brink of eternity, your 
conscience felt that you could not 
face God and say, “I have acted 
right! His daughter had read Mr. 
Raynor’s letter all through, trembling 
far more at the thought of the writer 
than the writing; and when she 
came to the end of it, she flung her- 
self on her knees, before her father, 
crying in wild excitement :— 

“Tf itis true, oh, my father, that 
this girl is to take precedence of me 
as the lawful heiress of Larch Grove, 
for mercy’s sake let her have her 
right, and let me be free! I would 
give up houses and lands, money, 
and all, so that I might be allowed to 
follow my own inclinations, and be- 
come an independent, unfettered 
being !” 

** Nay, my beloved child,” said her 
father, inaquivering voice, “‘ you must 
not let your generosity carry you too 
far. I know you will do what is 
right, cheerfully ; but, even if you are 
obliged to relinquish your claim to 
all this landed property, you will 
still receive a fortune worthy of your 
birth. I always intended to portion 
you and your sister well, when 
[ thought Oliver was to inherit 
Larch Grove. You and Letitia will 
ultimately possess all my funded 
property, which is considerable.” 

“My supposed heirship has been 
the curse of my life for months past !” 
cried the poor girl, giving way to the 
long-suppressed feelings of her heart. 
“ For God’s sake, let me have no for- 
tune—no gold to make me the prey 
ot the sordid and the needy! I can- 
not bear to marry Lord Dulheadie, 
and I would rejoice at any means 
that would save me from him !” 

This confession took Mr. Lipwell 
by surprise ; he had not before even 
suspected that the suit of Lord Dul- 
headie was distasteful to his daugh- 
ter. The dim eyes could not see 
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how faded and wan the poor girl had 
looked for weeks and weeks ; how 
often. the tears dropped heavily on 
the book she was reading to him ; 
how wasted was the once rounded 
form. And Maria had never ven- 
tured on word of complaint of her 
mother’s cruelty. It was only now, 
when excited to a high pitch, by the 
thought of freedom, that she gave 
utterance to the misery oppressing 
her. Strange, indeed, that George 
Raynor should be the means, per- 
haps, of releasing her from a miser- 
able fate. 

Mr. Lipwell’s first impulse, on re- 
covering composure, was to send 
down to the Halting Place in quest 
of Richard Drover, but his messenger 
brought him word that the innkeeper 
was not at home. Neither he nor 
his nephew had been at the inn for 
more than a week. Then Mr. Lip- 
well determined to see David Wynne, 
to whom he regretted having hastily 
despatched that short answer to his 
letter, seeking help of him ; but as 
soon as Maria had finished writing it 
she had left it in the post-bag, and it 
was conveyed to the village oftice, 
while her father and she were in per- 
plexity considering the extraordinary 
contents of Mr. Raynor’s letter. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Lip- 
well hesitated to send for Wynne for 
some days; and while he hesitated, 
the special board, summoned at the 
Almshouse, had received the for- 
mal resignation of the master and 
matron. David Wynne was now 
thrown upon the world, a bitter, dis- 
appointed man, fallen through his 
own unworthiness. He was sitting 
in alow alehouse at Tilby one day, 
when a note was handed to him from 
Mr. Lipwell, requesting his imme- 
diate attendance at the Manor-house. 
The messenger who brought the note 
had also brought a horse for Wynne 
to ride to Larch Grove. Very dog- 
ged and unforgiving, David prepared 
to obey the summons. He was a 
disgraced man now ; all amends that 
Mr. Lipwell might wish to make to 
him would be too late. His ride 
from Tilby did not dissipate his dark 
feelings, and he arrived at the Manor- 
house with a cloud on his brow. Mr. 
Lipwell, however, could not see how 
he looked ; and after speaking for a 
short time, ina concerned tone, about 
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Wynne’s own affairs, he cautiously 
commenced what he wished to say 
respecting the private marriage of his 
son with Miss rice. David answered 
his patron’s expressions of regret for 
his misfortunes with short, sullen 
replies, that prevented the latter 
from dwelling cor upon them ; but 
when Mr. Lipwell came to touch 
upon his son Oliver's affairs, a 
wild gleam of revenge and triumph 
shot out from Wynne's eyes. 

“ Did you ever hear of my son hay- 
ing married Miss Price ?”’ asked Mr. 
Lipwell, in a trembling voice. 

*T did,” said David, firmly. 

“Was it only the idle report that 
was spread about the neighbourhood 
for some time ?” 

“ No, it was more than that.” 

* How much more ?” 

* My knowledge was gained from 
Mr. Oliver himself, on his dying 
bed ; and, faithful as I was to your 
interests, and regardful of your feel- 
ings, Mr. Lipwell, I never let a sylia- 
ble of that knowledge pass my lips 
to mortal man or woman in all the 
last four or five years. I respected 
the sentiments of every member of 
the Lipwell family, and wouldn't 
have caused one of them to blush 
with wounded pride more than Id 
have cut my hand off, and how was 
I rewarded for my faithfulness? By 
casting me off in the hour of need, 
and letting rich men with high sto- 
machs triumph over me! Yes, 
Mr. Lipwell, your son Oliver was 
legally united in wedlock to Miss 
Price, and the certificate of the mar- 
riage stands in St. Mark’s Church, 
London.” 

Wynne paused to see the effect of 
his words on the old man’s face. 
What a fearful expression was in his 
eye as he scanned the agitated fea- 
tures of his companion ! 

“Are you prepared to take your 
oath of all this ?’’ demanded Mr. Lip- 
well, after a pause. 

“ Ay, ready at aminute’snotice;and 
prepared to add that I think the 
young woman came by her death 
through foul means. I think the 
Drovers murdered her.” 

David expected to see Mr. Lipwell 
grow still more pallid than before, 
when he made this astounding de- 
elaration; and it was music to his 
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ears when he heard his victim utter 
a faint groan. 

“The money you gave her was her 
ruin,” he continued. “It would have 
been better to send her from your 
house penniless than with all that 
gold about her—better to have placed 
her under the care of some kindly 
woman—than to embark her out on 
the world in that unprotected way.” 

“You know, Mr. Lipwell,” pro- 
ceeded Wynne, “she was a simple, 
quiet creature, no more fitted to con- 
tend against cunning or wickedness 
than a child. I was sorry from 
my soul that I ever had anything to 
say to conveying her from Larch 
Grove. I had daughters of my own, 
and I ought to have had more com- 
passion on ahelpless one of their sex.” 

Again Wynne paused to note the 
effect of this observation on Mr. Lip- 
well. 

“St. Mark’s Church, you say ?”’ 
was all the old gentleman said next. 

“Ay, St. Mark’s! So Mr. Oliver’s 
dying lips said, and he writhing in 
agony, and the blood——” 

Hold, sir!” called out Mr. Lip- 
well, in a tone of authority. “ Cease 
your impertinent remarks, made pur- 
posely to annoy me. All that I‘want 
to know you have told me. I am 
now satistied that my son married 
Miss Price ; his character is cleared 
from the stigma that rested upon it, 
in my estimation, for so many years. 
Thank God, he was less guilty in 
going before his God than I had be- 
fore believed him to be !” 

David Wynne shrank from the 
flashing brightness of the sightless 
eyes, now turned full upon him. He 
had failed in his objgct of wounding 
his former patron’s proud spirit, and 
he felt abashed. 

“Leave the room now, if you 
please,” said the blind man, stretch- 
ing forth his hand for the silver bell 
on the table before him. “T have 
learned of you all I want to know.” 

Wynne dared not utter another 
syllable ; all his effrontery had for- 
saken him, and he slunk off like a 
dog in disgrace—while Mr. Lipwell 
murmured to himself, once again, the 
words, “St, Mark’s Church, London,” 
that they might become fixed in his 
memory. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 






THE WINDING UP. 


AND now, reader, there is not much 
more to relate of this strange narra- 
tive. Mr. Raynor was written to, 
and desired to employ all possible 
means of discovering the truth of 
Stephen Cumber’s statements, re- 
specting the birth and parentage of 
the. girl known as Mary Flaggs; 
and he succeeded in finding the regis- 
ter of marriage of Oliver Lipwell 
and Sarah Price, at St. Mark’s 
Church ; where was. also registered 
the baptism of their child, Sarah 
Lipwell, with the date of its birth 
aud christening ; the old woman, Peg 
Tibbins, who was called upon to 
give her testimoffy, having declared 
that she carried the child to that 
church for baptism on the day it was 
christened. She also stated that 
Mrs. Cumber’s own infant died at the 
lodging-house in London, previous to 
her dismissal from her service. Ste- 
phen Cumber expired in prison of 
fever, before the time appointed for 
his,execution, thus escaping an igno- 
minious death; and both Richard 
Drover and Mat managed to flee the 
country before steps were taken for 
their apprehension ; while Mrs. Dro- 
ver and Margaret, being privately ex- 
amined by Mr. Raynor and Mr. Lip- 
well, confessed that they both were 
aware of who Little Flaggs really was 
when she arrived at the Halting 
Place from the Tilby Almshouse. 
Mrs. Cumber was written to, and 
asked to come to Europe, for the 
satisfaction Ir. Lipwell ; and, as 
she no lenger had a husband to dread 
meeting in England, she complied 
with his wishes, having received a 
large sum for her necessary trouble 
and expenses. ‘This woman clearly 
narrated what she knew respecting 
the orphan placed by her in the Alms- 
house. Her statements, made on 
eath, carried conviction to every 
mind; and the old lodging-house, 
where she and her wretched husband 
had lived in London, being searched, 
the coal-vault was discovered con- 
taining, under its flooring, the skele- 
ton of a human form, thus leaving no 
doubt that Stephen umber had told 
his story but too corréctly. Mr. Lip- 
well required no further proofs that 


his son’s child was alive, and fully 
identified. What his wife thought, 
when she became aware that her 
daughter could no longer be regarded 
as heiress of Larch Grove, can more 
easily be imagined than described ; 
yet, she betrayed no violent feeling 
on the subject ; she was too haughty 
to make an open display of disap- 
pointment. Maria confided to her 
father the fact of Mr. Raynor’s at- 
tachment to her, and the state of her 
own feelings with regard to him; 
and, as Mr. Lipwell had the highest 
confidence in the clergyman’s worth, 
he gave his consent to their marriage: 
Lord Dulheadie, of course, easily 
resigning all pretensions to Maria’s 
hand, on learning that she was no 
longer the wealhty heiress, whose 
thousands a-year were to build up his 
ruined fortunes. Maria was presented 
with a portion of £15,000; while the 
living of Larch Grove—now vacant 
by the death of its former possessor 
—was given to Mr. Raynor. 

Arthur Hopton, who had suffered 
much anxiety during the period of 
our heroine’s absence from the neigh- 
bourhood of Larch Grove, was, of 
course, highly astounded and de- 
lighted to ascertain that there could 
no longer exist any obstacle, as re- 
garded birth on her side, to his ven- 
turing to renew the sincere profes- 
sions of love he had made to her, 
while believing her to be the grand- 
daughter of the village innkeeper. 
All his fears now were that he might 
be looked upon as inferior to her. 
ut his aunt felt that if there was 
anything that could reconcile her to 
the loss her daughter had suffered, it 
would be to see her nephew the hus- 
band of the newly-found heiress. In 
the estimation of our heroine—who 
must now be called by her proper 
name of Sarah Lipwell—there ex- 
isted no reason why she might not 
consider Arthur Hopton as her fiancé, 
Perhaps, the greatest happiness she 
experienced in discovering that she 
was of gentle birth, instead of the 
daughter of the criminal, Stephen 
Cumber, consisted in contemplating 
how she would now be the equal in 
rank of the lover whose addresses she 
28 
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had rejected in her humility. It was 
only to Arthur that she at length con- 
fided the many fears and misgivings 
that had oppressed her from the first 
evening of her arrival at the Halting 
Place till the day she fled from it. She 
told him of her conviction that a man 
had been murdered by her cousin, Mat, 
the first night of her stay at the inn 
—describing how she had seen the 
corpse borne into the room adjoining 
her garret-chamber, while she was 
looking through the chink in the par- 
tition dividing the apartments. It 
was her belief that the murdered in- 
dividual was the son of the Larch 
Grove gamekeeper, Mark Stedman, 
who had mysteriously disappeared 
from the neighbourhood, and was 
never heard of since. Without doubt, 
Mat had conveyed the lifeless body 
in the waggon towards London, and 
disposed of it in some spot far from 
Larch Grove. As time advanced, she 
became aware that the Drovers al- 
most altogether lived by theft and 
depredations. They were inveterate 
poachers of all game, skilfully ma- 
naging to avoid detection. Some- 
times they carried off sheep from 
neighbouring farms, without the rob- 
beries being discovered ; but it was 
only by chance that the young girl be- 
came aware of these terrible doings. 
It was asource of great satisfaction to 
everyone about Larch Grove when 
the Halting Place was razed to the 
ground, and all trace of the Drovers 
destroyed. 

David Wynne rejoiced exceedingly 
that Mrs. Lipwell’s daughter was cut 
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out of the possession of the Larch 
Grove estate by the unexpected 
turning up of Mr. Oliver Lipwell’s 
child, even though it was the poor, 
despised foundling of the Almshouse 
who had benefitted by this change of 
affairs. It was apparently a great 
“come down” for Miss Maria Lip- 
well, to be just the wife of a plain 
rector, living at the old Parsonage 
House, instead of being the lady of 
the Manor. But Maria herself knew 
that she would not give up her pre- 
sent lot for any other in the world. 
The picturesque old Parsonage had 
latterly been to her the dearest spot 
her eyes ever rested upon ; and her 
ambition was satisfied when she be- 
came its mistress. Her sister mar- 
ried a baronet in Cumberland, and 
became a gay lady of fashion, very 
different from the Quiet rector’s wile 
at Larch Grove. The daughters of 
David Wynne were reduced to much 
distress by the alteration in their 
father’s circumstances. One of them 
became a nursemaid in the family 
of a shopkeeper at Tilby ; another 
married, ultimately, a common day- 
labourer ; and the youngest one, who 
had a taste for dressmaking, wag at 
length elevated to the position of 
waiting-maid to the heiress, Miss 
Sarah Lipwell. 

“Well,” said Suky Sparrow ; “who 
would ever have thought, fifteen 
years ago, that one of David Wynne’s 
daughters would yet be waiting on 
the poor, forsaken orphan, Little 


Flaggs ?” 


OLD RECOLLECTIONS AND MODERN conTeasti” 


BY AN OCTOGENARIAN,) 


Amonc the present modes of thinking 
in all classes, not one is more marked 
than that increased independence, so 
observable in the poorer grades of the 
population. 

We remember passing down Parlia- 
ment-street, when our attention was 
suddenly arrested by a great crowd, 
shouting and making a noise almost 
deafening. They surrounded a car- 
riage—the horses of which had been 
taken out, and their place supplied by 
decent-looking men, many of whom 
were in their shirt-sleeves, and sur- 
rounded, as one of the by-standers 


remarked, by “tag-rag and raff.” 
those who may be said to have “har- 
nessed” themselves to the vehicle, 
appeared to be decent working men. 
The personage to whom they did this 
honour was the French general, Lau- 
riston, who had just arrived with the 
treaty of peace—the patchwork peace 
of Amiens. There was some reason 
for rejoicing at the event on the part 
of the people. The war in behalf of 
the Bourbon authority had occasioned 
much suffering, causing a stagnation 
of trade, and a8earcity of food as well 
as an increase of taxation. Still it was 
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humiliating to see men, who at one 
time jabbered about being “ freeborn 
Englishmen,” harness themselves, like 
cattle, to the carriage of one who, 
however welcome his errand, had been 
just before declared by many English- 
men of education, but ill manners, 
and by some too in authority, to be 
the very scum of civilized manhood. 

So general was the idle abuse of the 
French, and so warm the advocates 
of the Bourbons in England, not 
only on account of that sunken race, 
butof divinerightin general, that some 
years afterwards, when Scott pub- 
lished his “Don Roderick”—a great 
failure, for so great a writer, having 
there mistaken his own line in litera- 
ture—he could not help joining in the 
common cry against the French ruler, 
as a “low” rascal., 

Again what Scott stated in his 
“Lite of Bonaparte” regarding the in- 
tercourse of the latter with Captain 
Ussher, of the Undaunted, was equally 
fictitious. Subsequently we were 
ourselves requested by the gallant 
Captain to contradict it openly, and 
we did so accordingly, by present- 
ing the facts to the Editor of the 


Globe paper, upon Ussher’s autho- 


rity. Some years later still, not 
long before his own decease, the 
Captain published a narrative in full 
of the real circtimstances. Sir Walter, 
in the case of the Duke of Argyll, 
displayed similar prejudices. We 
mention these incidents to show how 
often historical testimony may be the 
result of anything but dispassionate 
investigation, and that in the present 
day, however biassed writers may be, 
they are far lesyipclined, in any politi- 
cal party, to n lecsent wilfully. 

Personal abuse, or scurrilous lan- 
guage even, at this time, is seldom 
met with. There is a spirit of ame- 
nity abroad, a much kinder feeling 
between man and man in all] ranks, 
holding different political or religious 
sentiments. 

The want of clearsightedness among 
the mass of the people in the simplest 
things at the end of the last and be- 
ginning of the present century, affords 
a worthy contrast to their present 
perspicacity. It was not long before 
the peace of Amiens that the Emperor 
Paul of Russia, little better than a 
madman, was baselyand cruelly 
assassinated through a conspiracy of 
some of the leading men around him. 
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The death of this poor madman drew 
down upon his name the grossest 
abuse in the party papers of the day, 
almost commending or palliating the 
atrocious act. This degradation, by a 
part of the English press, arose from 
the fact that Paul had openly es- 
poused the side of England on 
becoming emperor, and then the 
laudation of the press towards him 
was extravagant ; two or three years 
afterwards the same press vituperated 
him beyondreason, and didall but glory 
in his sad fate, because on England re- 
fusing one or two of his requests, he 
withdrew from her alliance, and 
became the ally of Prussia, joining 
our enemies. Nothing could justify 
the language used, nor the mode in 
which this assassination was treated 
by the ministerial papers. Benning- 
sen, Pahlen, and Soubow, the assassins, 
were seconds only to Brutus! It is 
difficult for the existing generation 
to credit the asperity and even ma- 
lignity that tainted party in those 
days—a spirit so happily modified in 
our own. 

Our gain has here been great be- 
yond belief. When a Londoner visit- 
ed a town at any considerable distance 
from the metropolis, although when 
at home he complained of the pres- 
sure exerted upon free speech and 
fair discussion, we well remember 
that he was styled “a free-spoken 
man.” “I am certain that gentle- 
man is a Londoner he speaks out so, 
just what he thinks,” was a common 
remark. People in the country con- 
cealed their sentiments. We remem- 
ber a clergyman, a truly good man, 
who said, “I never suffer my political 
sentiments to transpire, for | am sur- 
rounded by powerful neighbours of 
an opposite opinion. I never have 
alluded in the pulpit to any political 
topic, and yet I am suspected of a 
bias in polities towards Mr. Fox ; and 
it seems to me as if certain political 
zealots, who have usually attended 
the church, come less frequently than 
usual upon that account.” No doubt 
he was right. The man in humble 
life and the tradesman in country 
places, were marked if they dared to 
indulge an independent opinion. Po- 
litical belief in those days was not at 
all allowed to depend upon that con- 
viction which is beyond self-com- 
mand ; it was like religion in Queen 
Mary’s days, “believe or burn.” 
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Those who cannot credit this state 
of things, will readily imagine it upon 
a perusal of the papers, and of the 
proceedings in courts of law at that 
time. The truth is, that perhaps our 
age wears itself out in the absorbing 
worship of 

‘‘ Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From heaven ;” 


and that engrosses even party-hatred. 

In externals and in physical power, 
the advance, under existing auspices, 
must be great until the customary 
consequences follow, judging after ex- 
perience in all time, from the occu- 

ation of states in one low pursuit. 

ecent in morals, affable in bearing, 
superb in appearances, and exact in 
commonplace duties, still there will 
be no corresponding progress in what 
refines the understanding and en- 
larges the comprehension. Wealth, 
in the acquirement, renders the mind 
dull to all but a single object, and 
permits as little leisure for reflection 
as for immoral excesses, though it 
may grow somewhat indulgent towards 
corruption. Those large busy places, 
where wealth is most rapidly accu- 
mulated, with the exception of the 
capital, are never sites where litera 
ture, science, and art are developed. 
Hence we have in private houses 
now, to say nothing of public collec- 
tions, galleries of painting of costly 
extent, once unknown, the owners of 
which know no more of their merits 
than of St. Luke and his productions. 
It is natural it should be so. There 
were in England, down into the pre- 
sent century, instances of men of for- 
tune and noblemen, who had acquir- 
ed a sound knowledge of art in Italy, 
and who were regarded, and truly, as 
authorities ; but they are extinct. 
We were told, not long ago, by a first- 
rate picture dealer, that he did not 
know, and did not believe there was 
a private gentleman of fortune in the 
country at this moment who was a 
real judge of painting. There were 
many formerly who made art, as far 
as a critical knowledge of it went, « 
study both in England and Italy. 
That race is extinct. 

There was certainly nothing like 
the sums expended in works of art, 
and works called of art, half a cen- 
tury ago, for there is a great diffe- 
rence here; but what were then 
shown for sale, and really sold, were 
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better. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that in a general exhibition of 
the works of modern artists, those of 
such excellence as occasionally ap- 
peared, far surpassed any shown at 
present, but then there are none seen 
at present half as bad as some that 
were then exposed to the public gaze. 

How should a public like our own 
judge such an artist as Barry, for 
example? Howshould it comprehend 
a spirit that regarded his art as the 
end, not the means of living? Ac- 
cordingly, it could only look upon 
him as a wild Irishman, devoid of taste 
and sense in the multitudinous no- 
tion. We well remember the shat- 
tered windows of his house in Castle- 
street, where he led the life of a her- 
mit, in negligent dress, and in soli- 
tude—in all respects an original. His 
person short and thick, his manner 
and language intensely Irish. We 
never pass the door now but we think 
of him as one of the very dew we 
have ever seen in England who pre- 
ferred his art to money, and regarded 
fame beyond gold. He loved clas- 
sical literature, and talked of the 
truly great of the past with enthu- 
siasm. Who, without a prospect of 
fee or reward, and with only a few 
pounds in his pocket—who, we say, 
but one imbued with the ancient love 
of honest glory, would have entered 
upon such a task, and how should the 
existing generation understand such 
devoteiness. He was blunt, free- 
speaking, independent in spirit, and 
not apt to bridle an honest indigna- 
tion. They turned him out of the 
academy ; we could never learn where- 
fore from any of tlygmembers; but 
asking Wolcot one day, when Barry's 
name came upon the carpet, he told 
us that the academicians would not 
tell the truth. “They turned him 
out,” said’ Woleot, “because Barry 
said, ‘So that d——d queen wants to 
have the cartoons of Raphael cut 
down to fit in the panels of a room. 
Is it true?” Barry was at once pro- 
nounced a most disloyal and traitor- 
ous subject, not fit to be a member of 
a body of loyal painters ; and another 
excuse, less weighty, still was alleged. 
It was argued that no disloyal artist 
should belong to a foundation honour- 
ed, as ae been, by royalty. 
Now Barry Was naturally a rough 
man, uncouth, and not versed in the 
“primrose” way of expressing him- 
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self, and thus an artist of higher ta- 
lent and more honest ambition than 
any he left behind him was excluded 
from a body which had no business 
to pass judgment on any question 
but what was relative to art. The 
same servility has ever since been 
exhibited. 

We remember visiting the amiable 
and venerable West, and his showing 
us through his gallery, in Newman- 
street. He had a great love for his 
art, and some of his sketches possess- 
ed much merit. That already men- 
tioned, “Death on the Pale Horse,” 
was very striking. It was one of his 
last. We had it before our eyes a 
long while afterwards. West did 
not seem able or willing to converse 
upon any subject but his art. His 
manners were simple and unostenta- 
tious. He told us he had not erased 
all traces of America from his recol- 
lection. He said that the subjects 
for historical painting were to be 
sought only on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. By this he meant localities con- 
nected with Scripture subjects rather 
than profane history. He was well 
spoken of in Paris, which he had 
visited ; and some of the artists there 
estimated his talents higher than it 
has been the custom to do here. 
More than forty years have elapsed 
since his decease, and yet we see the 
venerable artist now almost as dis- 
tinctly as when we stvod before him 
in his own gallery on our introduc- 
tion. What a wonderful faculty is 
the retention of disembodied images 
in the sensorium, the reflection of 
what has long ceased to be, in a me- 
dium that has no tangible existence ! 

We are reminded by this myste- 
rious gift that we quitted Mr. West’s 
to attend a club meeting which did 
not consist of more than a dozen 
members. Our only imperious law 
was the dining together once a fort- 
night, attending as few daily even- 
ing meetings or as many as we chose 
between ; but dine we must. As in 
those days at all such meetings men 
were too apt to miscalculate the 
quantity of wine they could drink, or 
to commit some error in the account, 
we were limited to one bottle per 
head. There are men living and dis- 
tinguished who might confirm the 
statement that the quantity thus al- 
lotted per head entitled the members 
to a reputation for sobriety, although 
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in the present day, when water 
drinking renders so many dull com- 
panions, it may startle the “ears of 
the groundlings.” 

At the time to which we alludé 
there were only one or two such clubs 
as Brooks’s. Similar establishments 
have since become multiplied. In 
those days clubs were generally limited 
to a few members, whoformed a small 
friendly circle—which kind of consti- 
tution had descended, no doubt, from 
the time of Queen Anne through the 
real as well as pretended bodies of 
the same general name recorded in 
the Spectator and similar works of the 
last century. The more numerous in 
members and the most fashionable 
were at the West-End of town about 
the time to which Iam alluding. On 
their list of members were some 
princes and leading statesmen of the 
day. So select were they in choice 
we do not mean as to morals or man- 
ners, but as to fashion and aristocracy 
—that one black ballin the ballot ex- 
cluded—exclusiveness being the order 
of the day ; but, passing that ordeal, 
the number elected might qualify the 
club to be styled legion. At that 
time to these extended clubs, few and 
exclusive, must be added others 
formed upon the earlier plan, to be 
found in all quarters, the place of 
mecting being some coffee-house, in 
place of a building belonging to the 
members, or at all resembling the 
magnificent joint-stock concerns at 
present known as club-houses, in 
one or two of which the necessity 
for the purses of members over- 
comes the presence of those who are 
not “up to the mark,” and the rule 
exists that no member is to speak 
to another within the walls, unless 
he has been previously introduced 
to the party he addresses. The 
original meaning of the term implies 
good-fellowship and cheerful conver- 
sation ; no matter for that, or the 
risibility of the more genial-minded 
foreigner when informed of the rule, 
especially as it is not the men of real 
birth or pretension who advocate 
those idle rules in establishments 
reared more for splendour than com- 
fort—for anything, in fact, but the 
feast “of reason and flow of soul,” 
or “ Attic taste with wine” either. 
The older of the fashionable clubs are 
now the best, as they were the only 
ones on the extended plan of the 
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present day, to which we have just 
alluded. Play is much less in the 
clubs than it used to be. As to the 
Beefsteaks, Lord Brougham is a vete- 
ran there, and we might name some 
early members before his lordship or 
Morris, but alas! what havoc has not 
death made with those who attended 
their meetings— 


“Mors ultima linea rerum est” 


even with the pleasure of clubs! So 
they experience who have only the 
shadows of the dead they once met 
in them left in memory. We were 
never of the members of the “ Beef- 
steaks,” but members fondly remem- 
bered were intimate friends. The 
Beefsteaks never suffered the Car- 
digan black bottle horror to startle 
them. Decanter or bottle it had none 
of the horror of old port beyond the 
half hour after dinner. The members 
had always something to say, for they 
were men of reading and wit, and, 
consequently, had no share in getting 
rid of conversation as soon as possible, 
because they feared the discovery of 
their shallowness. This apprehension 
it was which introduced the present 
rapid movement to the drawing-room 
at dinner-parties. Conversation now, 
when the ladies retire from the table, 
if the company be East-end folk do- 
miciliated in the West daily about 
sunset, turns upon the price of stocks, 
railway shares, or investments, or 
“have you heard that rice is riz?” or 
“were you on ’Change to-day—how 

oteas!” If youdine with “all day” 
West-enders you are asked what you 
thought of Lord So-and-so’s horse ? 
—were youat Mrs. or Lady So-and-so’s 
party —don’t you think the French 
treaty of commerce is a sham to cover 
invasion !—is it not wise to fortify 
Dover and Alderney to prevent a 
French landing in Pevensey Bay? 
then skip to the American contest, 
and, with a remark that the Yankees 
were always odd sort of people, the 
party mounts to the drawing-room 
neither edified with wine nor wit. 

How different was the past-time 
conviviality. If with the thoughtless 
it were a little over done, as the best 
things are occasionally abused—one 
of the proofs of human frailty attend- 
ing all blessings, lest we should surfeit 
of them—there was humour and 
“ Mirth that, laughing, care derides, 
And laughter, holding both his sides.” 
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In the dull winter months, from No- 
vember till spring was far advanced, 
such meetings prevailed as made the 
yellow fogs of London tolerable, and 
interposed the egis of good old wine 
to the suicidal tendencies of winter in 
a city built on a marsh in latitude 
52°. The fine antique club, more 
than a century old, where even alder- 
men have figured, simulated wit and 
diversified the scene with their ca- 
cophony and rude good-fellowship. 
That club long retained, and, no 
doubt, still retains its pristine name 
and good wine. Though of late years 
it has been unknown to fame, the 
club to which Churchill, Wilkes, and 
Brougham belonged cannot but out- 
shine those principally notorious for 
aristocratical bearing, looking glasses, 
showy dining-rooms, and recherché 
cookery. The simple fare, choice 
wines, and though winter without, 
summer within, at the words 
* Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
Large reponens !” 


What if it be mineral wood for live 
timber—the genial effect is the same, 
and the warm fellowship, and the racy 
conversation, and the pleasantry that 
the moderate glass dispenses when all 


* Flash around such sparks of thought, 


As Bacchus could alone have taught,” 


shows whatclubs were once, and would 
be still but for modern adulterations, 
and after a self-congratulation that 
you can claim no further brotherhood 
than being on the same list of mem- 
bers. Modern clubs are a perversion 
of those of the past time. We have 
belonged to three of modern structure, 
and only found one tolerable. In 
them youcan never unmask your man. 
He may be fashionable or labour to 
be thought so, but you never can dis- 
cover his real character, for he keeps 
upon his guard. Nowin the old clubs 
it was a leading point to unmask, to 
relax, to fling aside the chill monotony 
of fashion’s drapery, and be a natural 
man for a few hours. 

We have been a guest at some of 
the more noted, but while they were 
luxurious, and calculated to exhibit 
what might be done under that which 
the masses call the co-operative system, 
they showed no attraction to equal 
one of those to which we belonged 
half a century ago. We met fort- 
nightly at dinner. The price seven 
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shillings, besides wine, of which we 
were limited to one bottle each. One 
member, and we were only twelve, 
drank water. A question arose, 
whether we should have eleven or 
twelve bottles of wine, if the members 
were all present, as in that case each 
member would be entitled to the 
eleventh part of the twelfth bottle. 
The discussion was animated, adjourn- 
ed,adjourned again,for there were some 
hair-splitters amongst us. It was at 
last carried nem. con. that the super- 
fluous bottle should be added to the 
previous allowance. The debate on 
this wine question was long a byword 
amongst us. We once belonged to a 
club of Scotchmen, having been 
honoured by an election unsolicited, 
but while grateful for the kindness, 
and full of expectation that we should 
find something Burnish in the compa- 
triots of Burns, we were disappointed. 
They physicked us with metaphysics, 
and drank oceans of whisky, neither 
of which were to our taste, and we 
respectfully lost sight of the club. It 
consisted of only twenty-five mem- 
bers. 

For the sterling comfort of a club 
give us the old ones. Fine chairs, 
rich sofas, huge mirrors, make show- 
houses, but neither attachsocially, nor 
relax by conversation, into forgetful- 
ness of the cares of the hour. Play 
exists in most, and that is no attribute 
of the original club. In part show is 
a great object, and for this, the 
larger part of society at all times, 
whose Paradise would be destroyed 
by thought, they are convenient— 
superb lounging places out of the way 
of the wife and the domestic circle. 

There is a flatness comes upon mea- 
sures of a public kind in the present 
day, as well as upon institutions of a 
similar character, they rust out, or 
weary, or assume a shape so different 
from what they were originally that 
they can scarcely be recognised. The 
names of some of the old clubs would 
be curious. Parr, when at Norwich, 
started a “Tempus Fugit” Club, all 
smokers. We have ourselves thought 
to catch Parr in bed and found him 
up and smoking in his library before 
six o'clock in the morning. 

But enough of those now metamor- 
phosed institutions, for all are dull 
affairs compared to Brooks’s, in the 
days of Fox, Sheridan, Sir Philip 
Francis, George Selwyn, and some of 
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the princes, who gave the club its cha- 
racter, while at present the club gives 
the character to its members. In 
those days ladies of rank sometimes 
honoured a club with their presence. 

It is in vain to look in the present 
day into any associations for that wit 
and life which redeemed much of the 
extravagance of the past at the close 
of the last and beginning of the present 
centuries. The future retailers of 
chit-chat and memoir rarities will find 
little in the character of the present 
day to compare with that to which 
we are making allusion. Writers will 
look in vain for matter to fill future 
anas. No brisk repartees, no strik- 
ing apothegms, to equal the past will 
be recorded. No Jekyls and Cur- 
rans at the bar, which by-the-by is 
become lugubrious enough. No Sheri- 
dans, Erskines, or Foxes in Parlia- 
ment, will be recorded as wits to rival 
those who have passed away; but 
there will beasmuchof dullargument, 
speculative project, and grave arith- 
metical calculation asever. The men 
of yesterday will have the advantage 
here. They were less careworn, not 
from their having a less disposition to 
enrich themselves, but because they 
relaxed more amid their toils, and 
were really more jovial. They could 
spend an hour more piquantly among 
friends, or in occasional pleasure 
parties, and throwing their hearts 
more into the communion of the 
patroness of “ Quips, and cranks, and 
wanton wiles,” return to their toils 
with renewed zest. 

In quoting Parr, regarding the 
“Tempus Fugit,’ the doctor once 
said that he belonged to a club, con- 
sisting entirely of clergymen, who 
talked of nothing but tithe and glebe. 
“Tt was too much of the same 
thing,” said the doctor, “so it was 
necessary to inoculate it with a few 
laymen.” The same kind of evil 
exists in other clubs of one denomi- 
nation. The objection to modern 
clubs that they cause less attention 
than of old to the fair sex, in fact, a 
less polite bearing, is hardly just. 
There is, no doubt, much less defer- 
ence and polite attention paid to the 
beau sexe than there used to be; still 
the clubs are not in fault, but the 
Saxon manners. These, perhaps,may 
be ascribed to the all-absorbing busi- 
ness of life, but it does not excuse 
them. Nothing can justify a man in 
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not being polite and civil to a woman 
in the humblest sphere of life, and 
this was eminently shown in the past 
time, but is now neglected. It was 
considered due to the sex as “the 
protection it has against the superior 
strength of man.” It is incredible 
how vulgar in manners some well- 
dressell and assumptive men are in 
the present day. They will treat a 
lady who is strange to them as none 
but brutes would do. The late Duke 
of York would take off his hat on ad- 
dressing or being addressed by the 
humblest woman. There is all the 
difference in this respect between the 
past and present day, much to the 
disadvantage of the existing “ lords 
of the creation.” 

We have mentioned the existence 
of political clubs in France as assist- 
ing in bringing about the revolution, 
or rather in assisting in its sustenta- 
tion. We exhibited something of the 
kind, if we read dinners for clubs, 
even in the day when Pitt dreaded 
the gathering of two or three persons 
together, though never formidable 
enough in numbers to alarm any 
authority that possessed moral cour- 
age. We were in early youth when 
the Society for Promoting Parlia- 
mentary Reform was obliged to cease 
meeting, but we remember its being 
talked about, and the danger it ran 
of being indicted for high treason. 
We knew Thelwall, whose political 
lectures were put down by a special 
Act of Parliament, but it was not 
until some time afterwards that he 
related the incident, as well as the 
previous effort to try and execute him 
and others for high treason. He was 
somewhat conceited of himself, but 
had no idea of compassing the King’s 
death, any more than those who were 
tried with him and acquitted. 

There were Pitt and Fox dinners, 
it is true. The toasts were generally 
missiles sent against political oppo- 
nents, and only followed the flowers 
of full-blown oratory, exhibited in 
antagonism. These things are now 
forgotten, except by a few old men, 
who still touch their glasses at 
Brooks’s to “the most lovable man 
in the world,” as the ladies desig- 
nated Fox. On the other hand, in 
the like dark vale of years, “the 
heaven-born miuister” is toasted an- 
nually bya few remaining of those who 
remember him in plenitude of power, 
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and,as we did,saw him laid in the house 
appointed for all living, just fifty-six 
years ago, alas! “ tempora labuntur, 
tacitisque, senescimus annis.” What 
a playhouse is this world—what a 
scene-shifter is Time! 

Perhaps the exceeding industry of 
the country and insatiate-desire of 
pecuniary gain have tended, while 
enriching the nation, to obliterate 
that esteem for those agreeable social 
attributes which once existed in so- 
ciety, and tended much to sweeten 
life. It would be curious, were it 
possible, to sum up our loss and gain 
under the circumstances. 

Our domestic imanners, more espe- 
cially in large cities, have consider- 
ably altered. Everything tends to 
late hours, except among men of busi- 
ness, with whom punctuality is a 
supreme law, from post time on Mon- 
day to Saturday late in the day. 
Some have wisely considered that an 
hour or two separated from toil on 
the Saturday has become almost a 
duty toward themselves, and leave off 
at two hours after noon on that day. 
The dinner hour running into the 
night now carries us back tothe Roman 
supper, or more correctly dinner, as 
being the principal meal of the day. 
We well remember dining at regi- 
mental messes at the unfashionable 
hour of four. The habit of finishing 
business before dinner is an improve- 
ment which other large places besides 
thecapital might follow to advantage ; 
but an hour might be gained here by 
attending to business earlier in the 
morning. 

The drawing-room, with its after- 
dinner company, is less pleasant than 
formerly, from the dinner now being 
later. Indeed, by the time the male 
guests go to the drawing-room, it isa 
decent hour for the return home. In 
evening parties the ladies generally 
outnumber the other sex, and there is 
less conversational intercourse than 
there used to be. The breaking up is 
not so late as it was once. On the 
whole, better hours are kept, if they 
wear away more tediously. People, 
too, sit much less time at table when 
dinner precedes. In the old time, 
gentlemen were often met walking 
home by daylight at five or six inthe 
morning. 

There is now to be no forgetfulness 
of habitual concerns in company. Are 
the gentlemen political characters, 
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politics are discussed. Are they mer- 
chants or persons concerned in traflic, 
their concerns become the staple. 
There is no depth nor variety in con- 
versation, and little in which the fair 
sex can participate at any time. It 
must be admitted that women of ma- 
ture age, who have been a little time 
in the world, and have paid attention 
to intellectual lore, are now taking the 
lead of the other sex in society to no 
small extent. The day of unmeaning 
gallantry is pretty much gone by. 
Even in a dance the modern gentle- 
man is often at a loss for the half 
words he mutters to his better in- 
formed partner. There is a want of 
the vivacity and heartiness which ap- 
peared among the young in former 
times. 

The charm of French intercourse 
consisted in female society. The sex 
is, perhaps, changed; but we knew 
those of the old regime, and with in- 
different persons as to beauty, they 
were always attractive. From the 
habits of the old court, those of them 
who had been bred up under the mo- 
narchy were very distinguishable from 
such as were born later. In age, for 
the most part from forty to fifty, the 
attractions of youth and beauty were 
wanting, and for these the daughters 
of the days of the Revolution were 
naturally to be preferred. In gene- 
ral, less personally beautiful than the 
English, they were mistresses of the 
graces and of conversation. They 
knew enough upon common topics to 
converse upon them agreeably after 
the manner of the days of the court. 
Some of them, it is well known, had 
given themselves to singular studies 
before the revolution, for we are more 
particularly referring to the survivors 
of that period. The Baron de Grimm 
has informed us how Miss Biheron, 
on a miserable income of twelve or 
fifteen hundred francs, had a strong 
desire to study anatomy, and did at- 
tend dissections until she became such 
a proficient, that she made artificial 
anatomies with wonderful correctness, 
so that they might be mistaken for 
the reality, and she gave instructions 
in the science. The French, who will 
have, their jest upon everything, say 
that on her showing her imitations 
to the English physician, Pringle, he 
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was so struck with their cleverness, 
that he exclaimed, “ Mademoiselle, il 
n’y manque que la puanteur.”’* 

We knew a lady who remembered 
Grimm when she was a girl, before he 
left France to reside in Germany. 
She was a clever woman, who was 
fond of agriculture, though resident in 
Paris. She was ordinary in person, 
but fascinating in manners, and lived 
in safety through the revolution. 
Madame G—— D—— was to be 
found by intimate friends in her dress- 
ing-room of a morning after the man- 
ner of the old time, and she had a 
fund of conversation about distin- 
guished persons of whom I had read, 
some of whom had perished in 
the revolution. The soul of French 
society was then the ladies; perhaps 
it is so still. Why might not our 
English dames be as attractive in 
this way as the French, having supe- 
rior personal charms? The levity of 
female conversation has been made a 
subject of complaint; but there is a 
mode of dealing gracefully with the 
most trivial subjects, in which art we 
do not perceive that time has improv- 
ed our fair countrywomen so as to 
place them on a similar level. From 
whatever cause it may have arisen, 
the ladies have rarely, in England, 
given themselves fair play either from 
mauvaise honte, or some other cause. 
Hence, the influence of the fair sex 
appears to us less than it was here 
formerly. 

The wish to be thought somebody 
from the consciousness of being no- 
body, was not a feature of the past 
so much as of the present time, and 
often exposes its own ignorance. In 
London a house in a regularly built 
street has often such or such a villa 
painted at the entrance from igno- 
rance of the term. We have Ca- 
sertas, in Lambeth, Quintas, in St. 
George’s Fields, Metairies near fash- 
ionable squares, Greniersand Ranchos 
in the heart of a huge smoky metrop- 
olis, and Lodges in almost every street 
displaying the vulgar aspirations im- 
plied in “we would if we could.” 
These are almost all “ambitions” of 
late years. They*have succeeded the 
little temples and leaden gods in the 
citizen’s garden, for thelatter of which 
there being now no space, the dig- 


* “Nothing is wanting but the smell.” 
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nity is transferred to the name of the 
dwelling, which is often the remotest 
thing possible from its designation. 
What a vast conglomeration of 
buildings is London; street upon 
street, and square upon square, have 
accumulated with astonishing rapid- 
ity. In ten years the additions have 
amounted in extent and population 
to towns fully equal to Manchester 
or Liverpool. Yet the additions made 
have been in many respects of great 
value in an ornamental sense. We 
remember herds of cattle feeding at 
the end of Portland-place, where the 
finest of the London Parks is situ- 
ated now, and handsome ranges of 
buildings. It was then that Prim- 
rose-hill bore on its crest a row of 
elm trees. Villas, truly so designa- 
ted, appear here and there, while 
thriving plantations may be entered 
out of the metropolitan streets for the 
sake of air andexercise. All is on an 
extended scale. Street upon street 
in some directions appear intermin- 
able, for already the powers of exten- 
sion seem wearied to accommodate 
3,000,000 of population. But is it so ? 
Not at all. These roads of streets 
are only Briarian arms, stretched out 


MODERN NOVEL 
Romance! Ah, pleasant word, so 
full of fascination for us all. It isan 
old world, this of ours; but it is a 
romantic world, even at its present 
advanced age. Upon this very day, 
dedicate to Saint Valentine, the Berk- 
shire wolds and woodlands among 
which this is written are astir with 
poetic life. High up in ether—in- 
visible amid the intense blue—a 
whole choir of joyous larks are carol- 
ling in ecstasy ; the ploughmen are 
hard at work, and the fresh odour of 
upturned earth, a wholesome fra- 
grance which your perfumers cannot 
mimic, greets the wayfarer’s nostril 
at every step. Earth’s poetry dies 
not, neither does the romance of 
human life. Some twenty miles 
across country we can see the mighty 
towers of Windsor : and at once im- 
agination flies to the far north, 
whence comes a pretty young prin- 
cess to wed the heir of England. 
Why, here is a romance, and a royal 
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to embrace yet further village upon 
village, and town upon town, and 
join to itself that great heart which 
seems ever beating, only to nourish 
its own gigantic proportions. The 
same kind of increase is observ- 
able in a less degree in all the cities 
and towns of the empire, particularly 
in the more important places. 

The cleaning and lighting of the 
streets is now so well managed that 
an old citizen would not recognise 
them at night. Coal gas which has 
made night day, wasstrongly opposed, 
particularly in the city. The want 
of demand for fish oil would destroy 
the navy, by throwing out of employ 
those who were bringing up as seamen 
in the northern fisheries. City alder- 
men, as little to be admired for their 
prognostications as their wit, were 
loud in their alarms at the innova- 
tions upon their “vested rights” in 
oil selling. Golden-lane and Pall- 
Mall after much opposition were first 
lit up experimentally, as if there were 
real need of proving that the material 
with which manufactories had long 
before been illuminated would light 
other places. 


AND ROMANCE, 


romance, too. From the fierce little 
kingdom, which startled us from our 
proprieties some centuries — back, 
giving us as rulers “ Knut the King,” 
and other kings less famous, we are 
now to have a queen. There is a ro- 
mance in this which even Earl Rus- 
sell’s prosaic interference cannot spoil. 
But the royal honeymoon will be 
over ere this reaches our readers. 
Draw down the green blinds, O pretty 
handmaiden of ours, and shut out the 
enticing view of Windsor Castle, and 
the sunshine falling on the level lawn. 
Here be a vast heap of new books 
awaiting criticism, the romance of 
the age in one or two or three vo- 
lumes, but especially three. Now 
must we be analytical and philo- 
sophical, which, on a fine spring day, 
is perfectly abominable. Why was 
the art of printing invented? Surely 
never did any invention bring so 
much torture to the human race. 
Three kinds of novels are just now 
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in fashion : the enigma novel, the 
class novel, the sensation novel. 
The great living master of the 
enigma novel is Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
He is unrivalled at a charade in three 
volumes. In “ No Name,” as in the 
“ Woman in White,” he has puzzled 
the public admirably. Yet, after all, 
he is a poor imitator of Edgar Poe. 
There is more originality in any one 
of Poe’s short tales—“ The Purloined 
Letter,’ for example—than in Mr. 
Collins’s most complicated construc- 
tion. Both writers put a tale together 
as a skilful lockmaker does a ditticult 
lock ; the various parts fit into each 
other with wonderful accuracy, and 
the keenest intellect cannot find a 
way through the difficulty. When 
reading a tale by Mr. Collins we are 
always reminded of the marvellous 
equation papers they used to set at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mr. 
Collins’s inferiority to Poe results 
from the absence of the poetic faculty, 
which in the American writer was 
supremeand dominant. And in“ No 
Name,” Mr. Collins has certainly 
fallen below the position which he 
had previously achieved. The Count 
Fosco of his earlier novel was a very 
remarkable conception ; nothing of 
the kind redeems “No Name.” So 
singularly poor in character are Mr. 
Collins’s writings that one feels sur- 
prise at his having imagined Count 
Fosco. That fat, subtle, good- 
humoured, conceited, cruel Italian is 
perfect in his way ; we could wish 
our author to cogitate and observe 
for a year or two, with the faint 
hope that he might do something 
else as good. 

Chief among the writers of the 
class novel is Mr. Anthony Trollope ; 
his faculty is really amazing. He 
sketches easy-going bishops, energetic 
archdeacons, quiet precentors, well- 
to-do rectors, starved perpetual 
curates, as if had held a sinecure 
rectory all his life, and had spent the 
whole time in studying his brethren. 
He photographs the clerical exterior 
accurately ; he does not go below the 
surface ; does not introduce us to the 
man beneath the surplice. But so 
far as external habits go, Mr. Trollope 
is unsurpassed as a clerical painter ; 
and his success arises from his care- 
fully noticing the weaknesses of those 
he desires to sketch. Every class has 
its weaknesses ; reproduce these, and 
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the world will exclaim—What a like- 
ness! If you attempt to paint the 
strength of a man your task is more 
difficult, and the public are less likely 
to recognise your subject. Mr. Trol- 
lope knows the limits of his power, 
and paints weaknesses only. His 
last triumph, in “Orley Farm,” has 
been in a very unclerical direction. 
From bishops and archdeacons he has 
gone to commercial travellers ; and 
really he describes all the bagman’s 
little weaknesses as if he had been a 
bagman himself from infancy. He 
saturates you with the atmosphere of 
the commercial room ; he leaves upon 
your palate the flavour of that fiery 
port which the bagman loves. Only 
by the doctrine of metempsychosis 
can we explain Mr. Trollope’s singu- 
lar faculty. In one of his previous 
existences he must have taken holy, 
and in another unholy, orders. 

Mrs. Oliphant, in “ The Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” originally published 
in Blackwood, shows herself a 
dangerous rival to Mr. Trollope. She 
has been among dissenting ministers 
and dissenting deacons, and brings 
them before the public with merciless 
truthfulness. Had she been educated 
at Homerton College, and “ provi- 
dentially called” to preach and hold 
tea-meetings at a hundred a-year, she 
could not more graphically depict the 
class to which she has devoted her 
attention. We confess that her 
sketches interest us more than Mr. 
Trollope’s. He is unrivalled at a 
clergyman ; but we know the clergy 
pretty well, and we also know that 
he paints only the surface. He is 
good at a commercial traveller ; but 
commercial travellers are a vulgar 
and insignificant race, whose very ex- 
istence matters little. But to the 
literary public dissenting ministers 
are comparatively unknown, while at 
the same time they are possessed of 
immense influence over large classes 
of the community. So we eagerly 
follow Mrs. Oliphant into the terra 
incognita of congregationalism, and 
watch her young hero from Homer- 
ton, bullied by deacons, made love to 
by deacons’ daughters, and cured of 
his high ambition by the vulgar so- 
ciety which surrounds him. As a 
study of quite a new field of life 
commend us to “ The Chronicles of 
Carlingford.” If those chapters of it, 
which describe the strife between the 
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hero’s spiritual and intellectual ten- 
dencies and the vulgarities of his 
deacons and congregation, could be 
circulated in the form of a tract, they 
might be of some service to the sec- 
taries of whom they treat. Never 
before have we seen the mere self- 
esteem and petty ambition which 
alone perpetuate dissent so thorough- 
ly unveiled. Nonconformity, which 
was once a noble protest against real 
or assumed error,is now an ignoble 
protest of the uneducated against the 
supremacy of the educated, of the 
vulgar against the superiority of the 
refined. Mrs. Oliphant’s novel de- 
velops this with masterly ability. 
The sensation novel is a special 
development of the taste of the day. 
Nothing will stimulate the jaded 
appetites of the English populace, 
except what has been called a sensa- 
tion. Crowds assemble to see Blondin 
on the high-rope, or Leotard flying 
from his perilous trapeze, or Olimar, 
a human spider, walking on a lofty 
ceiling, with head downwards, or 
Boucicault taking his famous 
“header.” It is the very same ten- 
dency as that of Imperial Rome, 
whose eager populace rushed to see 
the gladiators kill one another, and 
the Christians struggle with the 
lions. To obtain a London audience 
for a good English comedy, “ The 
Beaux’ Stratagem,” let us say, or 
“The School for Scandal,’ would be 
scarcely possible. True, they crowd 
to see Mr. Sothern in “ Dundreary,” 
but this is mere farce, and the taste for 
farce is closely allied with the taste 
for melodrama. 
abominable puns, alternate at our 
theatres with sensation dramas; de- 
based comedy divides the throne with 
debased tragedy. We see the same 
in literature. Pure comedy in the 
novel becomes less and less popular. 
Mr. Trollope, in “ Orley Farm,” 
makes his heroine commit and con- 
ceal a forgery. Mrs. Oliphant, in 
“The Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
gives us an abduction, an attempted 
murder, and a young lady frightened 
into catalepsy. Mrs. Henry Wood 
produced, perhaps, the most popular 
of the sensation novels, “ East 
Lynne.” There was something very 
ingenious in bringing back a man’s 
first wife, supposed to be dead, to act 
as governess to her ownchildren. Of 
course it was impossible, but what of 
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that? Miss Braddon is now our 
most successful sensationist ; and in 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” and “ Aurora 
Floyd,” she has rested the whole 
interest of her story on a concealed 
bigamy. The fair fiend of the former 
story is rather too unpleasant a 
heroine ; but we cannot help sympa- 
thizing with the beautiful and stately 
Aurora, wedded to a handsome 
scoundrel of a groom, and concealing 
her marriage from honest John 
Mellish. Miss Braddon is certainly 
very skilful in what used to be called 
“piling up the agony,” and, even 
after the secret is out, and the groom 
murdered, continues to keep her 
readers in suspense as to whether 
Aurora will be hanged. She is also 
remarkably au fait in the habits of 
“horsy’ men and “fast” young 
ladies. Conyers is drawn to the life ; 
while Aurora herself, with her capital 


judgment of horses, and preternatural 


knowledge of the arcana of the racing- 
stables, is a perfect picture of Di 
Vernon’s latest development. Yet, 
after all, bigamy is not a satisfactory 
subject for literary treatment. 

In “ A Daughter of Eve,” Mr. Hain 
Friswell, who is favourably known as 
a producer of light literature, intro- 
duces, by way of arousing a sensa- 
tion, a young lady, whom he euphe- 
mistically styles “a soiled dove.” 
It is impossible to regard modern 
society without acknowledging the 
abundant existence of such persons. 
Lucretia has indeed been lectured 
lately for her useless imitation of 
Thais. “Lucretia may unveil her 
ankle. Thais blushes not if her 
garter be exposed. Think you Lord 
“Tom Noddy will marry Lucretia if 
she shows him her garter?” Pro- 
bably not; and the fast young ladies 
of the day really require to be taught 
that on her own ground they are 
no match for Thais. It would 
be easy to write an gessay on this 
special aspect of nfddern society. 
When men grow wealthier and more 
luxurious, when the expenses of a 
wife and family become alarming, 
there will be plenty of illicit connex- 
ions. The complex civilization of 
England is rapidly reaching the 
point invariably attained by previous 
civilizations ; three marked symptoms 
of moral and intellectual decadence 
at this moment are obvious. One is 
the popularity of scepticism ; disbelief 
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is quite the fashion, infecting bishops 
and sage divines. The second is that 
taste for the cruel and perilous in 
public entertainments, to which we 
have already referred, and which 
shows that the people cannot do 
without morbid excitement. And 
the third is-that insolent disregard of 
decency with which men enter into 
illicit connexions; men, too, who fill 
prominent positions, and profess a 
belief in the Christian religion. It is 
an unsatisfactory sign of the time 
when the photograph of an impudent 
courtezan is to be found among those 
of statesmen and bishops, and sells 
better than any of them; when such 
persons are visible in all places of 
fashionable resort; when modest 
young ladies do not blush to ask 
questions about them; when they 
are advertised by leading letter- 
writers in the TZimes; when a 
novelist in search of a sensation finds 
what he needs in this direction. 
Our fathers tolerated a literature 
more outspoken than ours, and are 
presumed to have been grosser in 
their social converse ; but we are not 
sure that society was less pure when 
euphemisms about “ pretty horse- 
breakers” and “soiled doves,” were 
quite unknown, when Anonyma 
would have been driven in disgrace 
from the Parks, and when neither 
the daily papers nor one’s pretty 
cousin would have acknowledged her 
existence. - 

Mr. Friswell introduces his readers 
to a lady of this class, whom he calls 
Pauline. A very pleasant little in- 
terior he sketches for her; and we 
first find her eating a partridge for 
supper, and drinking claret therewith. 
That the author intends to be very 
moral va sans dive. Far be it from us 
to accuse him of bringing in the 
pretty Pauline with any intent ex- 
cept that of being didactic. But 
admitting i is it well for your 
average novémmt to teach so delicate 
atopic! Wethink not. We want 
a stronger hand for it. We can re- 
member how Robert Browning 


treated it in ‘ Pippa Passes,” and do 
not care to see any meaner pen em- 
ployed upon so grave a theme. For 
the theme is terribly grave. The 
man who knows anything of London 
life, who has seen youth and beauty 
wasted and defiled to satiate the lusts 
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of his fellows, who has for a moment 
reflected on the vast amount of 
misery caused by the foul desires of 
this one great city, cannot under- 
estimate the gravity of the theme. 
And, unless he who treated it had the 
iron keenness of Juvenal, or the 
tragic power of Dante, it were better 
left alone. Alas, for the ignorant 
young creatures who expiate by a 
short career of mingled gaiety and 
anguish, the gaiety more bitter 
than the anguish, a moment of 
voluptuous delight! Alas for the 
true hearts broken by those girlish 
sinners, for the shame and sorrow 
which many a thoughtless child of 
seventeen has inflicted upon all who 
loved her! Stand in the heart of 
western London at midnight, and try 
to realize the mass of misery implied 
in the busy scene before you. Yet 
the lust of the great city must be 
fed; ay, and it is fed, day after day. 
This is no theme for an amusing 
novel; it is atopic for a stern and 
earnest thinker, if such would but 
come to grapple with it. 

Superstition is a good basis for 
sensation, and contemporary society 
is singularly superstitious. This, again, 
is a mark of that over-civilization 
which we seem to have attained; it 
is indeed the invariable accompani- 
ment of partial or entire infidelity. 
He who realizes the presence of God 
in the world, and the movement of 
God’s infinite power in the very least 
event that happens, has no room in 
his imagination for spectres and 
phantoms. But, as the weakuess of 
central life in any creature results in 
parasitical life, so the weakness of 
faith in the unseen mysteries which 
are true, makes men credulous of 
absurdities and falsehoods. Intro- 
duction to the spirit-world is now a 
professional matter. “ Spiritualism’ 
has its literature and its art, its 
monthly magazine and its photo- 
graphers, who will supply you with a 
likeness of your deceased grand- 
mother. If the old lady, whom you 


‘recollect silver-haired and stone-blind, 


comes out upon the iodized paper, 
chestnut-tressed and radiant-eyed, 
the operator will naturally say that 
her youth has been renewed in the 
other world. If wise he will quote 
Mr. Frederick Locker’s rhymes to his 
grandmother— 
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“ Beneath a summer tree 
As she sits, her reverie 
Has a charm ; 
Her ringlets are in taste,-- 
What an arm! and what a waist 


For an arm!” 


Some of our readers may, perhaps, 
believe that spirits will come from 
the vasty deep to play accordions out 
of tune, swing dining-room tables 
about, and rap out inaccurate replies 
to useless questions. We do not; 
and we regret to see Mr. George 
Macdonald, a young writer of more 
than ordinary capacity, pandering 
to this fashionable folly in “ David 
Elginbrod.” This would have been 
a good novel but for its supernatural- 
ism. Mr. Macdonald gives us the 
impression that he believes the pos- 
sibility of the phenomena he narrates; 
that he believes, for example, that a 
man can exert such power over a 
woman as to cause her to fall into a 
trance at his will, and in that trance 
to obey him slavishly. This power 
is presumed to be exercised from a 
distance, and the patient is described 
as endued with a clairvoyance which 
enables her to indicate the precise 
place where her mesmerizer is. All 
this is sheer nonsense; and, if Mr. 
Macdonald introduced it simply for 
the sake of the sensation, we should 
be content to wish him happier in- 
vention, and better taste. But the 
man appears to believe his own ab- 
surdities ; and as we have encountered 
a great number of persons, apparently 
sane on other points, who profess to 
believe in similar impossibilities, we 
are not so surprised as otherwise 
might be the case, at finding a toler- 
ably intelligent writer the victim of 
a debasing superstition. For debas- 
ing it assuredly is, inasmuch as it 
leads to abject materialism, and sets 
up vulgar phantoms in rivalry with 
the Ruler of the Universe. “ The 
Castle of Otranto” and “ The Myste- 
ries of Udolpho,” are wholesome 
reading in comparison with “ David 
Elginbrod.” 

Among recent novels, which it 
would be impossible to classify, “ Bar- 
rington” holds a high rank. Pleasant 
it is to welcome the dashing Irish 
novelist again, and to see that he is 
in no degree less brilliant than in days 
ofold. Indeed, Charles Lever, in this 
his latest work, shows that his powers 
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are not only undiminished, but de- 
veloped and matured. “ The Fisher- 
man’s Home,” the picturesque inn- 
cottage on the margin of the Nore, 
where the chief action of the story is 
wrought out, is described with almost 
poetic felicity. It is an idyl in prose. 
One longs to pass a week there, fishing 
the river, and daily dining with Peter 
Barrington, whose old wine and old 
stories would leave nothing to be 
desired. One longs to take tea with 
his courtly, yet kind-hearted sister, 
Dinah. One longs to encounter Polly 
Dill, that exquisite mixture of ro- 
mance and common sense, of gay 
daring and unerring tact. For two 
characters only, this book of Lever’s 
deserves long life. Never has there 
been a finer picture of a gallant old 
Irish gentleman, fearless and honour- 
able, equally ready to fight a duel and 
to laugh at a dun, than this sketch of 
Peter Barrington. The old men is 
thoroughly lovable. He moves you 
to enthusiasm. If a character in a 
novel seems real—if you feel towards 
it as you do toa Hamlet or a Falstaff— 
no further proof is needed that the 
character in question is well drawn. 
And so it is with Peter Barrington. 
The reader finds it difficult to believe 
that there is not a “ Fisherman’s 
Home” somewhere by the margin of 
one of Ireland’s beautiful rivers, where 
an octogenarian gentleman, ruined by 
litigation and profusion, chooses to 
keep an Kosteiry for anglers. We 
should feel no surprise to encounter 
Peter Barrington on our very next 
fishing excursion. And Polly Dill is 
equally real. She is an Irish girl of 
the truest. type; rather wild, but 
thoroughly good. She will ride des- 
perately for a wager; she will rattle 
away brilliantly in an aristocratic 
drawing-room; and she is equally 
ready to help her brother, who is in- 
corrigibly dull, in his study of ana- 
tomy. A charming —— is Polly 
Dill, and nobody caf®wonder that 
Colonel Hunter falls passionately in 
love with her. She is the consum- 
mate flower of the Celtic blood; you 
meet no such creatures in these calmer 
English shires. There are pretty girls, 
who ride well to hounds; we saw a 
thorough beauty, only this day, well 
forward after her Majesty’s stag- 
hounds across Maidenhead Thicket, 
riding a little brown mare. And there 
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are quiet intellectual young ladi 
who can play Beethoven to you, an 
so In Memoriam, and explain 

arwin’s Theory. But the perfect 
mixture of moral, intellectual, and 
a capacities which makes a 

irl irresistible, can only be found in 

reland. And nobody can depict it 
with Charles Lever’s vigour and accu- 
racy. “ Barrington” is emphatically a 
healthy novel; and this, in days of, 
morbid excitement and mental patho- 
logy, is no small praise. As we turn 
to it, after some that we have had to 
read, it is like encountering the fresh 
wind on the heath after a long inha- 
lation of the dense city’s pestilent 
breath. 

There are some men who could 
write a good novel if they would, but 
they won’t. The author of “Thalatta” 
is of these. He has thrown together 
a series of unconnected sketches, ex- 
quisite in style, from which we learn 
that he has a great love for the sea, 
and for Mr. Disraeli. It is a delight 
to be with him on the ocean, every 
one of whose moods and changes he 
depicts with poetic power. He is 
haunted by the spirit of the surge. 
Perhaps his finest effort is an account 
of a sudden squall, in which a young 
fisherman is lost. He is betrothed, 
this luckless son of the sea, and at the 
very moment of his departure has had 
a slight gna with the girl of his 
heart. ery calm is the weather, 
when he puts away from shore ; yet 
a sad presentiment comes over the 
young creature who loves him. And 
that presentiment isrealized. In the 
sudden gale the returning boats can 
scarcely make the harbour of the little 
fishing village; and she, wild with 
anxiety upon the beach, sees the white 
face and stern lips of her lover but for 
one moment as the mad wind and 
fierce current sweep him past the pier. 
Very powerfully is this episode given. 
Very full of. beauty are the sketches 
of the sea hd its mysteries. Very 
clever is the delineation of the hero— 
an idealized portrait of Mr. Disraeli. 
The author of “Thalatta” is mani- 
festly an Edinburgh man; and he 
devotes some capital writing to Chris- 
topher North, “the light-haired and 
bright-eyed god who carried fire and 
sword into the camp of the Titans.” 
Tory at heart, full of poetic insight, 
with a style of unusual beauty, the 
writerof “Thalatta” has greatachieve- 
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ments within his power. Let him 
cultivate his constructive faculty, and 
he may, if so disposed, become a 
opular novelist. Of him,as of Char- 
es Lever, we may say that he is a 
thoroughly healthy writer; there is 
nomelodrama, no mesmerism, nothing 
morbid about him. 

Of the “Housz By THE CHURCH- 
YARD,” we are not to be supposed 
competent to speak—no man is, of his 
own child’s deservings. We abandon 
it, therefore, to those able critics who 
are exempt from impeachment on 
this score, and who have pronounced 
upon it, uninfluenced themselves by 
parental instincts, to the entire satis- 
faction of ours. 

The greatest literary nuisance of 
the present day is the professional 
saa. Every man, says somebody 
or other, has at least one book in them. 
Well and good. We don’t object to 
that one book ; we believe that the 
first book of the dullest possible hu- 
man being would be worth reading. 
But, unhappily for the reading pub- 
lic, and happily for Mr. Mudie, every- 
body who has written one book 
thinks he can write a second. Now, 
the first novel or romance is interest- 
ing, because it reflects the very heart 
and soul of its writer. He (or she) puts 
into it all the joy and all the bitter- 
ness, all the poetry and all the disap- 
pointment of his young life. The 
second book, in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases, is as dull as an auc- 
tioneer’s catalogue. But, having once 
got hold of a complaisant publisher, 
your young gentleman or young lady 
(most frequently the latter) goes on 
writing. Consequently, we get novel 
after novel, which are mere variations 
of the first. Even Charlotte Bronte 
was guilty of this reproduction ; 
there is scarcely anything in “ Shirley 
and Villette,” which there is not in 
“ Jane Eyre.” Inferior writers who, 
having made a slight sensation with 
their first books, develop into profes- 
sional novelists, are the most weari- 
some of literary bores. Publishers, 
like other mere men of business, 
judge an article by the sale which 
similar articles from the same manu- 
factory have had ; and hence it fol- 
lows, that we are deluged with novels 
of the most unreadable description. 
At this moment, our table is loaded 
with books of this sort, which nothing 
should induce us to read, — the 
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names of which we certainly will not 
immortalize in these pages. Al]most 
any man or woman has the power to 
write one readablestory ; the reflexion 
of the romance of his or her own life. 
But the power to produce novel 
after novel is rare and glorious ; it is 
the power of the poet—of him who 
creates for us another world beside 
our own. 

The “Iliad” and the “ Odyssey,” 
are epic poems, but they are also the 
finest models we have of what novil- 
writing should be. In this prosaic 
age—or rather, this age which it is 
the fashion to call prosaic—the novel 
is written in prose, with slight regard 
to style. Still, the novel in verse is 
not without readers : teste, Tennyson’s 
“ Princess,” Alexander Smith’s “ Ed- 
win of Deira,” and that marvellous 
production, “ Taunhaiiser.” There 
is, unquestionably, a tendency to 
make poetry do its ancient duty— 
that is, tell a story. This being so, 
the example of Homer may well be 
set before our writers of verse and of 
prose. He—for we deem Homer an 
individual entity, despite the ab- 
surdities of Woltf—had two stories 
totell. One was the wrath of Achil- 
leus ; the other, the wanderings of 
Odysseus. Let him who has a story 
to tell study Homer’s method ; ob- 
serve how straightforward is his nar- 
ration, how stringent its close when 
there ds no more to narrate. We 
never take up anew novel by a young 
lady—and, truth to say, we encounter 
more new novels by young ladies than 





A VERY small portion, indeed, of the 
poetry in this article, can be judged 
to approach the point of excellence, 
tested by any standard. To those 
impatient readers who may ask: Why 
then should it receive the honours of 
print ? our only answer is that it has 
already interested many thousands of 
our provincials and others, and that 
some portions probably interest them 
still. They are curious, besides, as 
authentic samples of a rude and pecu- 
liar type of versification, in which 
Irish idiom, and especially the Irish 
principle of rhyme, which ignores 
consonants, and consults the vowels 
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is at all pleasant—without wishing 
that we could compel the charming 
creature in question toread the “Odys- 
sey” in the original. But, if this 
would be too troublesome a business, 
let her, at least, study nature. Let her 
face the world’s realities, and give us 
as much truth and as little impossibi- 
lity as she can. Between her fictitious 
atmosphere of the world and the real 


.atmosphere there is as much differ- 


ence as between the breath of a hot- 
house and that of the wild east wind. 
We—and Charles Kingsley is on our 
side — prefer the east wind to the 
tepid exotic odour which fills the 
edifice of glass, 


“ Poets may sing of the blossoming May, 
Faint with the odour of lily and 
thorn, 
When greener the woods grow every day, 
And the soft skies smile on a spring 
new born ; 
Poets may sing of the golden June, 
With its passionate roses under the 
arch 
Of a summer heaven in the sultry noon— 
But mine be a carol for windy March. 


“ Windy March with its frolic gales, 
Filling the woods with a musical roar, 
While over the sea scud wet white sails, 
And the foam breaks fast on the rough 
lee-shore, 
Wild free wind, from the far south- 
west, 
Come, freshen the lands which the sum- 
mer shall parch, 
Gladden our hearts with thy 
unrest — 
Wake the world to the music of March.” 


swift 


only, are wedded to such English as 
iscurrent inthe provinces, occasionally 
breathing the Irish sentiment and 
passion, oddly clothed, fom time to 
time, in the diction of M73¥-i/ alaprop 
and besprinkled with the classica 
affectations of the “‘ Hedge-School.” 
Hundreds of scraps of local poetry, 
perhaps, better worth preserving, 
might be easily collected in each of 
the four provinces, but a fatality 
interyenes. Either through the influ- 
ence of St. Colum-Kil’s prophecies, 
or some other equally occult cause, it 
happens that those willing to collect 
them lack time or opportunity, and 
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those to whom these two blessings 
are present, want inclination, or are 
inveterately lazy. A smoke-dried 
bourgeois of this old Danish city, 
but whose boyhood and youth were 
spent by mountain streams, told us 
in confidence some time since, that 
he had addressed the gentle and 
simple of his native province, through 
the medium of twelve local news- 
papers, for contributions of ballads, 
songs, and satires of the different 
counties, and the result of much men- 
tal labour and expectation resulted in 
the first verse of the Widow's Pig. 
Now, if that unfortunate citizen could 
have devoted a month to a pedestrian 
tour through three only of the twelve 
counties, he would have returned with 
= an Dhana—a budget full of 
ays. i 
Let any dissatisfied subszriber only 
imagine the interest the very sight of 
this small collection, will excite in 
the year 2000, if a copy of this month’s 
UNIVERsITY have the fortune of pre- 
servation in some public museum, 
and that between the present and 
that date, every year will add to the 
value of the article. The first piece 


is Dag) five or six hundred years 
ol 


in its original shape, the two next 
date from about 1772 and 1782. 
Weare obliged to confess, that from 
our country experience of many years 
back, we cannot report the possession 
of much good taste among the ordi- 
nary gatherings at wakes, dances, 
assemblies in booths at fairs, or even 
round winter hearths. The chief 
charm of the exhibition lay in the 
singer’s having a good voice, and the 
words being adapted to a pleasing 
melody. If thenarrative was interest- 
ing and the poetry good, the enjoy- 
ment was greater—that’s all. The 
excellent compositions in the Irish 
vernacular were strangers to us ; but 
now and then some humorous ditty 
in that tongue would be sung, and 
much laughter excited by the tones 
and gestures of the performer. The 
few translations that came before us, 
had been made by men who thought 
in Irish, but oad not give more than 
a feeble and imperfect transfusion 
into the English, with whose structure 
and poetic capabilities they were only 
imperfectly acquainted. The parents 
of people living still, whose residence 
lay — the western part of the 
county of Wexford, frequently spoke 
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Irish to each other, though rarely to 
their children ; but it is still under- 
stood and spoken in the mountain 
portion of Bantry. The popular sub- 
jects were complaints against the 
English government, ordinary love- 
songs, lays of an unedifying character, 
praises of this or that river, a ditty 
referring to the rebellion, one of the 
old English ballads to be found in 
Evans’ or Percy’s collections, and 
what were called tragedies, one gene- 
rally occupying the eight pages of 
the 12mo ballads of the day, and 
taking its name generally from some 
English sea-port. This state of ballad 
literature may be looked on as shabby 
compared with the advantages en- 
joyed at that time, by the folk who 
boasted Robert Burns as their coun- 
tryman. But we would be glad to 
compare notes with some one who had 
just returned from a Scotch tour, and 
brought copies of the songs and bal- 
lads he had bond fide heard sung at the 
merry meetings and fireside gather- 
ings of the Lowland peasantry in his 
tour. In little“‘Scotch Warblers,” and 
other collections, we find things writ- 
ten with intention to be popular, but 
query are they the lays which are 
really popular? No doubt Burns 
was of the people, and understood as 
well as any one what ought to be 
well received, but it is questionable 
whether his fine productions hit the 
taste of the entirely uneducated, as 
well as those of another of their own 
rank, ungifted with his genius and 
taste, yet still endowed with a share 
of poetic talent. Observe people of 
uneducated eyes at an exhibition of 
pictures, and you will see them insen- 
sible to the charms of careful finish, 
sobriety of hues, skilful gradation of 
tints, or artistic distribution of light 
and shade ; but fully awake tostrong 
contrast of colour or posture, energetic 
action, and the portraiture of absorb- 
ing passion. Burns’ productions are 
better adapted to please people of 
education, who at the same time are 
familiar with all the phases of coun- 
try life and character. We have in 
our mind’s eye at this moment, a 
young Wexford poet of rare gifts, yet 
who will never leave among his native 
peasantry onnger ballad fated to enjoy 

pularity. e have met with some 
Reotch ballads which were popular 
before Burns’ time, and are so still, and 
they are marked with the — 
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istic faults of the Leinster lays. After 
all, the man most likely to secure 
popularity with his fellow peasants is 
one whose knowledge and experience 
is on a par with theirs, but who at 
the same time has received the poetic 
gift.* There is no district of our 
country that has not given birth to 
such, but owing to the limited extent 
of their acquaintance, want of encour- 
agement, and difficulty of getting 
their productions into print, their 
lays are confined to a small area, and 
are generally lost to memory in the 
next generation. We once enjoyed a 
slight acquaintance with a true young 
nt poet, and deeply regret not 
aving secured some of his produc- 
tions. He wasa long and lazy youth, 
and altogether the most worthless 
individual in the parish of Marshals- 
town. The portion of our province 
first peopled by the worthies called 
over - that Celtic King Hal, Der- 
mod M‘Murrogh, was the southern 
portion of Wexford county. The 
colonists were partly Welsh, partly 
Flemings, and curious readers may 
hear of these last in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Welsh tale of the “ Betrothed.” They 
have kept their industrious and thrifty 
habits to this day; and they are 
better fed and clothed than any peo- 
le of their condition in the island. 
he chief inconvenience to which 
they have been subject is the difficulty 
of procuring fuel; for though bogs were 
not rare in old times, they are at pre- 
sent below the sand and shingle of 
the beach. Beans were abundantly 
cultivated, and they boiled the pota- 
toes with their withered stalks. A 
Bantry or Dutfrey peasant would tell 
to an admiring audience, how a Beany 
Bag,t returning home with wet 
clothes, and finding no fire on the 
hearth, would either change them for 
a dry suit, or go to bed till they were 
dried. They have for centuries lived 
within their two baronies, and Wex- 
ford town was their London and 
Paris. The more Irish portion of the 
county delighted in relating ridiculous 
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stories of them. Here is a sample or 
two: 

Some years before the Rebellion 
(the Wexford epoch par excellence) 
a man of Forth learned that he ha 
been left a legacy, but that in order 
to secure it he should present himself 
at a certain office in Dublin. In the 
memory of his youngest or oldest 
acquaintance, no neighbour had dared 
the perils of a journey to that far-off 
city of Prester John. Village coun- 
cils were held, and the final resolution 
was that prayers should be offered up 
for a month in the neighbouring 
churches and chapels for his safe 
journey ; and then if courage failed 
not, he might venture with some 
vee of bringing back his life. 

n Moneytummer and Monamolin, 
where three meals a day are the limit 
of luxurious living, the Beany Bag is 
accused of indulging in four meals. 
So scandal No. 2, is told of him in 
these townlands and their vicinity, 
with great gusto. On the retreat 
from the fight at Fookes’s Mill, in 
’98, one big, fair, fat fellow was ob- 
served crying. “ What ails you, you 
dirty divel?”’ said a lanky “ Shel- 
malier’ to him, “is it afeard you are ?” 
“Tm not a bit more afeard than 
yourself,” was the answer, “but I 
didn’t get a mouthful these three 
hours.” 

We are sorry that we cannot pre- 
sent on the present occasion, any 
specimens of the minstrelsy of this 
estimable people, except a translation 
of a hurling ballad, from the language 
spoken in the two baronies till within 
avery recent period. Their dialect 
seemed a cross between Dutchand the 
Somersetshire variety of English :— 


“THE HURLING IN FORTH. 


‘** What makes you so sad, 
And so gloomy ?’ quoth John, 
‘You seem very cross, 
Uneasy and fretful, 
Lie down on the clover, 
Here snug in the shelter. 
Why are you so snappish, 
With rubbing your back ?” 


* In placing our peasant bard on a level in other respects with his class, he must be 
allowed the privilege of reading the Pantheon, and such stray volumes of poetry, fiction, 
and miscellanies as make their way even into the most unpromising localities. 

t+ A nickname for a Forth or Bargy man, equivalent to “hunks.” The man of 
Bantry, or the Duffrey, would forgive him for every instance of meanness (thrift), except 
that of extinguishing his bean-stalk fire the moment the meal is cooked. 
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“* Well, my good gossip, The fifth verse is subjoined in the 
You ask what's the matter, original— 


You've set me a talking 

Till the sun goes to set. 
I'm a fool and a dunce, 

Here we'll dawdle all day; 
The more we spend here, 

The less in the church-yard. 


‘Than came ee shullereen, iteap, an corkite 
Hi kinket an keilt, I vew ame t’wode snite ; 
Zim dellen harnothes, w’are nize i reed cley, 
More trollen, an yalpen, an moulten away.” 


~~ S Hurling, a popular manly sport 
7 wien ? with most people of Great Britain, 
Their gentry were quaking, at one period or other, in comparison 
Themselves couldn't stand. to which we look on cricket as very 

If mischance had been buried small beer, has been the darling ex- 
*Twould be my Tommeen, ercise of Wexford youth and manhood 
Who, by misfortune, from times lost in hoar antiquity. 
Was placed to drive home. The fact of Queen Bess, herself, giving 

As her applause to hurlers of Wexford, 
—- nan from the lough ~—_—girt, with yellow silk handkerchiefs,* 
Such sie ie glittering has been already given in the “ Unt- 
When stripped in their shirts! versity.” We have heard from old 
Such bawling and shouting people, accounts of hurling matches 
When the ball was thrown up ! in which the Wexford men success- 

I saw their intent was fully held the field against the Wick- 
To give us no stroke. low and Carlow heroes, and where 

old and middle-aged men might have 
“‘* Then came the shouldering, been seen crying bitterly for their 
Tossing, and tumbling, defeat, as they quitted the field. 


They kicked and they rolled— 2 1 esnective c ies 
ay ey ea te The gentry of the respective countie 


Some digging earth-nute were always present at these solem- 
Wud Uhatr ease tn ved dav, nities, and however they might feel 
More rolling, and spewing, for the honour of their own shires, 
And pining away.’ their presence prevented hand-to- 
hand conflicts. The laws of the game 
“* Now, boy, now or never!’ were universally known, and if any 
We all cried to Tommeen ; one attempted todamage an opponent 
Cournug struck boldly, by any other means than a fair jostle, 
And Treblere put with him; he was disgraced. It was considered 
A crowd gathered round cowardly and dishonourable when 
ke Sn tee the end of the coman projected 
Just like flocks of sheep. beyond the closed left hand, so as to 
give a treacherous and dangerous 
“* Up came the ball, thrust in the confusion of a me/ée. 
And a tap or a shove It is still remembered that in a 
Would do; but too eager desperate strife of this kind, the 
For the goaling blow, - Wicklow women seeing the day going 
W = pny apdecnee against their sons and husbands, ran 
Pi Pg cat tyres and took possession of their goal and 
In a plaguy ant-hill. prevented the defeat. We can recall 
only five lines of the song composed 
“*Come, Larry, my gossip, upon that memorable match :— 
. And also friend Miles. . ‘They stopped up the goal 
I ee — 7 oo With a saa pa plaids ; 
Jean ot es 8 maddie, , And it’s with their enchantments 
She pleased them all. How? They felled eur heave inde, 
She set them a drinking, And its oh, bold braggers! 
As we're drinking now. Pen 
So bless all our friends, Of another song our recollection is 
And ‘ God speed the plough!” even more imperfect :— 


* The epithet ‘ Yellow-belly,” however offensively it sounds, never affronts a Wexfor- 
dian ; it only reminds him of the prowess and glory of his ancestors. 
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“ The noise of our whacking 
Made these mountaineers scatter, 

And often they wished themselves home, I 
am sure.”’ 


The ensuing ballad was composed 
by a smith, of the family of the 
O’Kavanaghs, but surnamed Bacchus, 
for a reason requiring no explanation 
at our hands. The names of the 
heroes will recall the mixed popula- 
tion of the county. Descendants of 
the Mullets, and Thumpkins, and 
Tarps, are well remembered by the 
writer. The match was played about 
the year 1780 :— 


“ THE DUFFREY HURLING. 


“ All you that court fortune 

And her fond smiles— 

A jade that is giddy 
And made u) of wiles— 

Beware, lest, like Carlow men, 
You get a fall, 

That hurled against Duffrey 
At Duffrey Hall. 


‘* Themselves are to blame ; 

They’re lately grown bold, 

For they knew that the Duffrey 
Was famous of old. 

Their sires and grandsires 
The same story could tell, 

That the brave county Wexford 
Bore always the bell. 


“ As I sat in my chair 

In a sycamore tree— 

A place which the hurlers 
Appointed for me ; 

I was struck with surprise 
When I saw Carlow men 

Appearing in stature 
Like the great Anakim. 


“T then invoked Pallas, 
The goddess, by prayer, 
Beseeching that she 
Might the Duffrey men spare. 
Said the goddess to Kavanagh, 
‘Be not in dread ; 
David, though little, 
Goliath left dead. 


“Though they have the advantage 

Of ground, sun, and wind, 

Our brave Duffrey heroes 
Will goal them, you'll find. 

Like bulwarks they stand 
In a thick fearful host, 

But those hectors, we'll make them 
All pay for the roast.’ 


* Beyond the goal or wicket. 
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“ Squire Colclough, our patriot, 

Threw up the ball, 

And Dick Doyle, from Marshalstown, 
Gave the first fall. 

Our men being well trained 
In the hurling school— 

Like a shot from a cannon 
They sent the ball cool.* 


“When Carlow men ’tempted 

To force back the play, 

Pat Byrne, like Ajax, 
Stood much in their way. 

Mick Murphy, from Bantry, 
Performed great deeds, 

And men stood before him 
As feeble as weeds. 


“Thumpkin and Mullet, 
Did manfully play ; 
Those were to be pitied 
Who came in their way. 
Dick Doyle and Art Murphy 
Like thunderbolts played ; 
Brave Sullivan and Ryan 
Made numbers afraid. 


“ Bob and Mick Fitzhenry 
Stood counterscarp ;t 
Thumpkin, and Mullet, 
And hardy Jack Tarp,f 
Nick Cowman, Pat Connor, 
And Ned, played that day; 
Without them we never 
Had carried the sway. 


“Once at a time, 
When the ball it came down 
Unknown to the heroes 
Of brave Marshalstown, 
Pursued by brave fellows 
Who drove home the play, 
Our counterscarp heroes 
Obstructed the way. 


‘Jack Tarp, Bob, and Mickey, 

Great valour displayed, 

Like Achilles’ myrmidons 
Manfully played. 

They kept up the ball 
Like the hurlers of old ; 

Poor goal-keeper, Kelly, 
Had like to get cold. 


“ Dillon and Nolan 

Played well in their turn, 
And sent up the ball 

To the gallant Pat Byrne. 
Pat with his thunderbolt 

Ran like a roe, 
Brought with him the ball, 

And drove it through the bow. 


+ Two men would stay in front of the goal of the opposite party to drive the ball 
through it, when it was forwarded to them by their own side. The two opposing cham- 


pions guarding the goal “ held counterscarp.” 


} Thorpe. 
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“So let not the Carlow men 

Ever pretend, 

Though they’re surely brave fellows, 
With us to contend. 

Were they not defeated 
The Sunday before? 

Mick Murphy of Oulart 
Had his collar-bone sore. 


“ Now, since we have won 

This Olympian prize, 

Let us drink till the liquor 
Flows out at our eyes ; 

And toast the brave offspring 
Of Cesar * the bold, 

Who means to establish 
The customs of old.” 


The next piece of rhyme was com- 
posed by a pedlar, who died about 
the year 1809, at a very advanced 
age. He was a native of the county 

arlow, and went by the name of 
Dhonocha Rua (Red Denis). His 
walk extended from Dublin to Water- 
ford ; he preferred to sell his wares on 
credit, so as to secure a higher price ; 
and he lent to necessitous country 
gentlemen sums varying from one to 
seven hundred pounds ; but one way 
or another, he seldom recovered prin- 
cipal or interest. On one occasion, 
he was proceeding, armed with all 
the terrors of the law, to the house of 
a gentleman near Tullow. It was 
early in the morning, and as he and 
his myrmidons entered the demesne- 
gate he learnéd from the lodge-keeper 
that death had just been beforehand 
with him at an earlier hour of the 
same morning. This particular case 
was such, that the man being dead, 
the recovery of the debt was out of 
the question. Red Denis O’Brien, 
however stunned he might be on an 
occasion of this kind, soon renewed 
his exertions. He went on selling his 
soft and hard ware and chap books 
at high profits; ate, drank, and 
lodged, free of expense, at the various 
farmers’ houses on his beat, put a few 
more hundreds together, lent the sum, 
with small chance of ever seeing it 
again, and if it were lost, consoled 
himself by making a bitter lampoon 
on the defaulter. 

He was a person of the roughest 
manners, and most uncouth behaviour 
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at his meals, tossing the potatoes, if 
they happened to be aa into his 
mouth one after another, and other- 
wise terrifying children and nervous 
women, by whom he was detested. 
When he took his seat at a farmer’s 
hearth on a winter’s night, he gave 
the family no ease till the children 
were all sent to bed ; and then if any 
request was made to him to recite a 

iece of pootey or history, he would 

egin and not cease till he had re- 
peated two or three books of the 
“ Paradise Lost,” or narratives from 
Keating’s “‘ History of Ireland ;” but 
if he met with inattention or inter- 
ruption, he would at once stop, mutter 
something about tame Nagurs, and 
then remain silent for the rest of the 
evening. Generally he despised and 
disliked women, but he acknowledged 
the existence of three good ones ; one 
of these (well known to the collector 
of these scraps), besides being natu- 
rally of a kind disposition, used to sit 
like Silence herself during his recitals ; 
it was the shortest and surest way to 
his heart. 

Here is a slice of one of his little 
reprisals on an individual who was 
once on the point of giving him 
a drubbing. Scene.—Ballychristal, 
under Mount Leinster :—- 

“*Twas early of an April morning 
At the house of brave Mick Brooks, 
Treacherous Duffy, without warning, 
Thought to slay O’Brien in the nook. 
Twi-twaddum—twowdum, &c., &. 


Brave Mick Brooks profound and solid, 
Justice James, prince of honesty, 
Travellers preserve from designs that are 
horrid, 
Or Duffy and his mob would him 
bully.” 


Joe and his wife Jenny, proprietors 
of a shebeen-house in the village of 
Ballindaggin, owed Denis 10s. 6d., 
and were never in funds when he 
called for payment. However, they 
refreshed the o’er-laden man at every 
visit with a pint of beer or a tumbler 
of punch. At last he sternly told 
them, that beer and punch had 
charms for him no more—his ten 
and sixpence he should get. On this 


* Colclough, to wit. In some things we are not so well off as they of the eighteenth 
century. Gentlemen in the days of our grandfathers headed their tenants at hurling 
matches, and on other public occasions. Squire Colclough, Squire Kavanagh, or Squire 
Butler, no more looked for a treacherous gun-barrel peeping at him from behind a hedge, 
than Roderic Dhu sitting on the side of Ben Lomond. 
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the offended host presented his own 
little bill for refreshments delivered, 
to the amount of fifteen shillings. The 
case caine before their Honours at 
Bunclody next market-day, and poor 
Denis had to pay the balance with 
costs. His great revenge took the 
following shape :— 


“A travelling chapman, whose name was 
Denny, 
Was once bit by Joe and Jenny; 
Spent three crowns to recover half a 
guinea, 
And that’s the way they served poor 
Denny.” 


A little before 1775, he got a 
pamphlet printed, and sold it (along 
with his other wares) at sixpence 
half-penny Irish (the British six- 
pence). The authorities judged it to 
contain treasonable matter, and the 
unsuspecting author was taken into 
custody near r Scollagh Gap, by Squire 
Colclough of Duffrey Hall, set com- 
fortably on a horse, and conducted 
by the Squire and his son to Wexford 

aol. On their arrival, the Lord of 

uffrey Hall congratulated Denis and 
himself on the mode in which the 
capture had been effected. ‘ Denis,” 
said he, “ you see how considerately 
we have treated you. You have 
neither been pulled nor dragged. 
We have provided you with a horse, 
and my son and myself have escorted 
you in a_ respectable fashion.” 
“There is somet ing | in that,” said 
the unlucky poet; “ but when a 
man is going to hell, its little matter 
whether he performs the journey on 
horseback or afoot.” While awaiting 
his trial, the Hon. George Ogle, the 
same who is mentioned in Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s “ Memoirs,” and whose 
statue in white marble may be seen in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral,and better than 
all, the author of “ Molly Asthore,” 
had occasion to visit the prison. He 
entered into conversation with the 
unfortunate poet, became interested 
in his case, especially as he could see 
that poor Denis had entertained no 
design of exciting a rebellion, and 
had him so vigorously defended on 
his trial, that he was acquitted. 
Whatever stock of the pamphlet was 
unsold at the time was destroyed, 
and so scarce did it become, that the 
compiler of this paper never had the 
fortune to see a copy except in 
manuscript. These were to be met 
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occasionally so late as the year 1820. 
There may possibly be a very few 
still extant in the present year of 
grace. The Duffrey people were the 
most zealous in making manuscript 
copies of Dhonocha’s Pamphlet, as it 
was called. 

Denis always continued in the 
Catholic community, and regularly 
went once a year to confession: this 
he called, “throwing out his indict- 
ments.” But he was rather ashamed 
of the connexion, as the church was 
e and without influence in 

reland at the time. He had con- 

siderable respect for Protestants and 
the Protestant religion, as they in- 
herited whatever influence and power 
was visible to his ken. This is suffi- 
ciently apparent in the last lines of 
the poem, where he objects to the 
Catholic clergy,—their want of power. 
He was very fond of the money to 
the last. On the final day of his life, 
he had been carrying his pack, and 
as evening closed in, he entered a 
cabin in the neighbourhood of Tem- 
pleshambo. He sat down, com- 
plained of weakness, and requested a 
drink, The owner of the house see- 
ing him very faint, asked him might 
he go off for the priest, but he 
answered that there was no need. 
However, he was called out of life in 
a few minutes; and through the 
country it was supposed, that the 
owners of the cabin consoled them- 
selves for the loss of their old 
acquaintance by appropriating the 
contents of the pack. 

We now proceed with the title, 
the preface, and extracts from an 
imperfect copy of the pamphlet in 
our possession. We have not been 
able to identify the office at which it 
was printed. We look upon this 
poem as a very curious relic. It isa 
rude oration, expressing with a 
strange mixture of shrewdness and 
passion, the feelings of the peasantry 
under the old penal code. As a 
pooheannes of national sentiment, it 
is well worth preserving, and we 
have not hesitated to make our ex- 
tracts at considerable length. 


“A POETICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE DOWN- 
FALL OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS OF 
IRELAND. 


“ PREFACE. 


“The author being a travelling man, 
universally acquainted with the nature, 
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situation, and circumstances of the inhabi- And a great many others, 
tants of England, Ireland, and Scotland, Whom loyalty ne’er forsook, 
these thirty years past; and from the But all could not avail, 
aforesaid opportunities, having collected The people had no luck. 
together a nice fund or treasure of pure Fulfilling Solomon’s proverbs, 
delicious remarks on the privileges, promo- Never speaking wrong, 
tions, and encouragements conferred by And wisely intimating 

law on the Protestants, and the hardships, The battle not to the strong, 
precautions, ‘and discouragements by law Nor to the swift the race, 
enjoined on the Catholics of the said three When the Almighty on them frowns, 
kingdoms of England, Ireland, and Scotland, Whose Omnipotent hand 

begs to enlarge on the same in the manner Has pulled the Irish down. 
following ; and hopes that as his work “ 3 : . ‘ 

shows no prejudice to either party (!) but . . 

rather was to edify and amuse them, it England, like Esop’s fox, 

will be received as a benefit, and not as an Makes them, at its desire, 


injury, from their humble servant, = Pes von apple,— 
“Denis O'BRIEN. at's foot in the fire, 


In fires of affliction, 
Labouring for a straw, 

Are all Papists of Ireland 
Compelled by English law. 


“Nor could Louis the Fourteenth’s care, 
In succouring them in war, ° ° . . 
The razor edge of destiny Which cherished design 
Hinder or debar. They so wisely brought to pass, 
Nor was it Cromwell, Ginckle, I defy the man in Ireland 
Or the Orange Prince’s bloom, To thrive who goes to Mass, 
Ever defeated the Irish Except Papists by the funds living, 
But the mighty Sovereign doom;— Or by sea trading, 
A curse from their demerits Otherwise in cities 
Which rose above the clouds, Living by large dealing. 
And fell in time from heaven 
For humbling of the proud. 
Were not that the case, “ Promotion in Ireland 
As authors wrote before, From Papists stands so far, 


The Irish would be conquerors That higher than a constable 


Against as many more. They will none prefer. 
They having bold commanders Captivating culprits 


Who war-affairs well knew, Being a dangerous snare, 
And none of them were treacherous Employment for a Papist 


Excepting very few.— That berth they did prepare. 
Like Luttrell at Aughrim, So that Papists for a livelihood 
A Judas, no other thing; Must all turn knaves, 
James Stuart at the Boyne, Otherwise be craftsmen, 
A cowardly foolish king; Or downright black slaves, 
Talbot at Limerick, Except he of lofty learning 
Who bled to death his veins, Degrees above the rest, 


And wrought his own perdition Who by studying in Louvain 
Through thirst of sinful gains. May return home a priest. 
Yet after such industry 


English law disowns 
“ These, of the Irish leaders, Himself or his flock 


Were traitors, yet we knew To be aught but vagabonds. 
How many more of them 

Proved loyal and true. . : . ; ' 
Like the hero of Tyrone, One question I ask Papists, 

Named warlike Owen O'Neil, Having read the above truth, 
Whose death encouraged Cromwell Which way can they provide 

Irish walls to scale; For their growing youth. 
And the brave Lord Lucan, Had they mountains of gold, 

Who, true at heart as steel, Beyond their power ‘tis past, 
Often caused his enemies Any of frish earth 

In time of war to kneel; By leases to hold fast. 
Likewise Clare, and Dungan, Penal laws of England 

And the magnanimous youth, To such rules giving birth 
Named Berwick, son to James, As have made a Protestant sky 

And the French hero, St. Ruth; Over Irish earth. 








. ° . - Papists 
Stripped of all liberties, 
Likewise every power, 
Scourged by the lash of government 
Top-like every hour, 
Are crucified daily, 
Like Christ between thieves, 
While Frenchmen and Spaniards 
Wear honour on their sleeves. 


Side-langed, spancelled, and fettered, 
They must draw a trace— 
Burthened, while Protestants 
Both gallop, trot, and pace. 
Thus fare Irish Papists, 
Carrying the double load, 
Without any inheritance 
Till the grave is their abode. 


“ Like toothless, nailless, 
Cold-perished cats, 
All stigmatized and murdered 
By an invasion of rats. 
And all their humility, 
Merits, and good grace, 
Shall never advance them 
To sit in a high place. 
To be lawyer, attorney, 
Or justice of the peace ; 
Nor to two pound a-year 
Which quality allows 
To Protestant tenants 
For votes and vows 
To swear them into 
The law-making house ; 
Nor to any advancement 
Higher than a trade— 
Bailiff, constable, 
Or working with a spade; 
Nor to hold Irish earth 
By a long chain of time, 
For fear their posterity 
Should grow up sublime. 
Only for a spurt 
As hounds with their prey, 
Until the huntsman’s lash 
Disperse them all away, 
That the fruits of the chase 
May feed themselves next day. 
Plants set on rocks 
Can neither spring nor shoot, 
No more can any Papist 
In Ireland take root. 
Law encouraging daily, 
Before the poor Papists, 
Barbarians, Turks, Jews, 
And the very Atheists. 
No tongue professing Christ 
But may purchase and renew 
In Ireland—except Papists, 
Who are dealt with like a Jew. 
And he’s respected more— 
Who nailed Christ to the Cross— 
In Ireland, than the Papist 
Seen going to Mass. 
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Papist and cobbler’s lap-stone 
In Ireland one fate draw— 

One’s reduced by hammer, 
The other damned by law. 


The world is a staff, 
Which men pull from each other ; 
In this iron age 
One brother would from th’other. 
When Papist and Protestant 
Come to this point, 
At once does the Protestant 
The Papist disjoint, 
Having staff or most part 
Out all behind, 
And poor Papist holding 
But a scrap of the front end. 
Were thousands to join Papist, 
This staff for to haul, 
By virtue lodged in Protestant 
He'd take the staff from all. 
Quakers are not so, 
Who baptism reject, 
They, leases for ever 
Can both take and perfect. 
The soldier who refuses 
In Christ's service to enlist, 
English law promotes 
Before the poor Papist. 


No more let genealogies 
Trouble your head, 
For paltry is that honour 
That's borrowed from the dead. 
Nor ancient coats of arms, 
Once esteemed great— 
Them—Cromwell and Ginckle , 
Have blotted out of date. 


Thus Papists in Ireland 
Stand no chance of bread, 
Sooner than the day 
They all become dead, 
Unless they imitate 
Their own Church's Head : 
Which is to live childless, 
And raise no more tools 
To work for Protestants, 
Or be their footstools ; 
Or to fill their ranks 
Where bullets do fly ; 
Or their men of war 
When sea dangers draw nigh. 
Or their charter schools 
With your indigent breed, 
Strengthening their factions 
In time of their need. 
Avoid matrimony, 
And if you do 
You'll stint them of helps 
Which daily oppress you. 
By marriage you raise issue 
Which you cannot support ; 
Therefore, to your oppressors 
For bread they must resort. 
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There bound to obey 

For getting such bread, 
Against their inclinations 

They will after break your head. 
Clergymen of Rome, 

Two hundred and fifty years, 
God seems to have been deaf 

To your continual prayers. 
What time since first this malady 

Popery did seize 
Your ever greeting God 

Yet renders it no ease, 
Wonderful be it, 

If what you say be real, 
With God in shorter time 

Your prayer could not avail. 
The uprise of your church 

You oft request of Heaven, 
Contrary to your wish, 

A downfall is what’s given. 
Sovereignty and power 

From Heaven being a lift, 
Odd if you be favourites 

But you hold the gift. 
But England, in opposition, 

Argues against you bold, 
And makes Irish Papists know 

Themselves that virtue hold.” 


It will be want easy for the read- 
er, while amused by the quaintness 
and oddity of parts of this piece, to 
realize to himselt that it involved its 
author in an indictment for high 
treason at the Summer Assizes in 
Wexford, in the year 1775. 

The Hon. George Ogle, Member of 
Parliament for Wexford, who exerted 
himself with such good effect for og 
Denis, swept the lyre himself. Wit- 
ness his “ Molly Asthore,” and “Shep- 
herds, I’ve Lost my Love.” The Hon. 
George was a humourist as well as a 
poet and patron of poets. Riding one 
day towards the town, he entered into 
conversation with a weary beggarman, 
trudging in the same direction, and 
induced him to take a seat en croupe, 
by saying, “Sure I may let you down 
when we get near the houses. (The 
waggish equestrian did not say he 
om Alack for the too-confidin 
traveller! When they approache 
the suburbs, and the poor man begged 
to be put down, not to “ disgrace his 
honour,” he answered by pricking 
his steed into a hand-gallop. In vain 
the beggar bawled: the more noise 
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he made the quicker went the beast. 
“ Hold me tight, you terrible fellow,” 
cried the Honourable. The steed 
flew, the meal bags flapped about, 
the meal whitened the riders, the 
victim roared, and the increasing 
witnesses pouring out from cabin son 
farm-yard, threw up their hats, and 
applauded with hands and tongue. 
John Gilpin’s race was not to be com- 
pared at all with this one, either in 
numbers, applause, or excitement. 
When they drew rein at the cross, 
there could not be found within any 
mentionable distance a person ex- 
empt from the general mad influence. 
The beggar alone, contemplating the 
lank condition of his bags, seemed to 
think the joke a melancholy one. 
However, a Spanish dollar, slipped 
into his hand by his genial tormen- 
tor, healed his wounds, and sent him 
gloriously drunk to bed that night. 
Here are the words of 


“ MOLLY ASTHORE. 


“As down by Bannow’s* banks I strayed 

One evening in May, 

The little birds with blithest notes 
Made vocal every spray. 

They sung their little tales of love, 
They told them o’er and o’er: 

Ah, gramachree, ma colleen oge, 
My Molly Asthore! 


“The daisy pied, and all the sweets 
The dawn of Nature yields, 
The primrose pale, the violet blue, 
Lay scattered o’er the fields. 
Such fragrance in the bosom lies 
Of her whom I adore: 
Ah, gramachree, &c. 


“] laid me down upon a bank, 
Bewailing my sad fate, 
That doomed me thus the slave of love, 
And cruel Molly’s hate. 
How could she break the honest heart 
That wears her in its core? 
Ah, gramachree, &c. 


“You said you loved me, Molly dear ; 
Ah, why did I believe? 
But who could think such tender words 
Were meant but to deceive. 
Your love was all I asked on earth, 
Sure Heaven could grant no more : 
Ah, gramachree, &c. 


* For the city under the sands at Bannow, on the southern coast, see Mrs. Hall, 
passim, Wexford proudly claiming that talented and estimable lady as one of its 
daughters. 
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“ Oh, had I all the flocks that graze 
On yonder yellow hill, 
Or lowed for me the numerous herds 
That yonder valley fill, 
With her I love, I’d gladly share 
My kine and fleecy store: 
Ah, gramachree, &c. 


* Two turtle doves above my head, 
Sat courting on a bough ; 
T envied them their happiness, 
To see them bill and coo. 
Such fondness once for me she showed, 
But now, alas! ’tis o’er: 
Ah, gramachree, &c. 


“* Then, fare thee well, my Molly dear, 

Thy loss I e’er shall mourn ; 

While life remains in Strephon’s heart 
‘Twill beat for thee alone. 

Though thou art false, may Heaven on 

thee 

Its choicest blessings pour : 

Ah, gramachree,” &c. 


The red-handed gentlemen who 
dragged the revolution of 1789 through 
the hearts of their victims, could re- 
lish nothing but the most sentimental 
and innocent plays and songs in their 
hours of ease. A translation of 
“Molly Asthore” would have been a 
great favourite with them. We do 
not expect to excite much enthusiasm 
by restoring this pastoral. Forty 
years since it was a great favourite 
among our Palesmen and Paleswomen. 

About this period there lived at 
the cross-roads of Kilmeashil a poetic 
weaver, Mick Connor by name, a 
most unsteady genius, and the life 
and soul of every drinking party that 
selected any of the two or three she- 
beens of that village for their ca- 
rouses. He once performed a journey 
into Munster; and on his return 
composed a song in honour of the 
“Munster Lass,’ who was supposed 
to be lamenting his absence. The 
words of this piece have ey 
escaped our memory. The parish 
priest, Father Stafford, appreciated 
Mick’s agreeabilities and talents, and 

yroposed to him to take a trip to 
agoat, in the harony of Forth, and 
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strive to induce a cousin of his (the 

riest’s) to be his wife, and set about 

is reformation. Nothing could jump 
better with Mick’s humour than the 
parade and circumstance of such an 
expedition. Filled with the theme, 
he fell in love on the moment with 
the lady yet unseen, and composed 
a song to express his feelings. We 
can recall but two verses. 


“ELLEN OF TAGOAT. 


“* What signifies the Munster lass ? 

I'll think on her no more, 

Sweet limpid Slaney I will cross, 
And leave the Suir and Nore, 

A few pleasant nights to spend, 
And sing some songs by rote, 

Along with Father Stafford’s friends, 
And Ellen of Tagoat. 


“When Wexford’s craggy cliffs appear, 

The glass must motion know— 

A cordial th’ optic nerves to cheer 
To view the expanse below. 

Th’ experienced eye will easy find 
Where dwells, perhaps, my doat ; 

We'll spend that night in great delight, 
With Ellen of Tagoat.” 


The expedition was achieved, and 
the songs sung, but the match did 
not take place, some cause interven- 
ing similar to that which prevented 
the marriage of Charles I. with the 
Spanish Infanta. Scores of his songs 
were popular between Bunclody and 
Enniscorthy during his life, and for 
some years later. One only in a per- 
fect form remains in our store-rooms 
of memory. 

A poor, honest goose-pluckert once 
happening (in punishment for some 
unrepented sin) to entertain the poetic 
weaver at Molly Finn’s public, he 
composed an ode in his honour on the 
spot ; and so pleased was the poor, 
simple, vain creature, that he took 
the manuscript to Wexford town, got 
some quires printed, and employed 
himself singing the composition at 
fair and market till he became tho- 
roughly demoralized, shoeless, stock- 
ingless, and coatless. Here is the 


* An artist who “serenades” among the farmhouses in the warm months, and plucks 
from goose, duck, and hen, and their partners, all the quills and feathers they can spare 


without absolutely taking their death of cold. 


He purchases the mass of light wares 


from the housewife, and sells it at an indecent profit to the feather and hardware dealer 


in the next town. 


As to respectability he is on a par with the rag-gatherer and the 


tinker. The rogueries of Peter K——, of Castledockrell, were as splendid as those 
of the greatest among the Irish Rogues and Rapparees. 


XUM 


Peer 


XUM 
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entire lay, an indecent verse ex- 
cepted :— 


“A NEW SONG IN PRAISE OF THE GREAT 
MR. BREEN. 
“ On Erin’s wide plains, 
In the town of Kilmeashil, 
If inquiry be made, 
There is yet to be seen, 
Of the race of Lord Lucan, 
One bright in his station, 
If you'd know his name, 
He is called Mister Breen. 
He’s in the line of traffic, 
Of commerce, and dealing, 
In honour and honesty 
He plays his part ; 
And may these three things 
That I say, never fail him— 
Money, a bottle, and 
A friend to his heart! 


“ He deals in the apple, 

The skin, and the feather, 
And for what I know, 

In the plum and the pear, 
In brass, gold, and silver, 

And all sorts of metal, 
No dealer’s so knowing 

In hard and soft ware. 
The fair ones unto him 

Are constant and kind, 
From a stingy old maid 

To a lass of sixteen ; 
And the housewife, ’tis she 

Would be troubled in mind, 
If she'd sell off her wares 

Till she’d see Mr. Breen. 


“ His transcendent merits, 
Exceed all expression, 
Were I to the impulse 
To give but a loose; 
The feathers he makes fly 
In geometrical progression, 
As he pulls them off 
From the neck of the goose. 
The poor creature ne'er pines, 
But seems well contented, 
Although perhaps burning 
With an inward spleen. 
In his absence he’s by 
The whole country lamented, 
May Jove grant us peace 
And success, Mister Breen !” 


Father Stafford once said in a joke, 
in Mickey’s hearing, that he would 
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win fame and fortune as a Methodist 
preacher. In time the poet emigrated 
to America, and news came home, 
after some years, that he had in 
reality become a preacher, and was 
held in great estimation by his flock. 
The priest was struck with surprise 
and sorrow, too, when he recollected 
what he had himself said in jest. He 
followed in his steps, and died from 
fatigue and illness before he could 
reach his truant. 

This collection would be defective 
if it included none of the Rebel 
minstrelsy of 1798. Happily but few 
verses have remained to us; here is 
one :— 


“Were you at the battle of Ross, 
Or were you at the Castle of Comer? 
Were you at Vinegar Hill, 
Where the Orangemen they were laid 
over ? 
Tally hi ho, hi ho, 
And Tally hi ho the grinder ; 
Erin's a sturdy old wench, 
And so, Master Billy,* you'll find her.” 


And here are two others :— 


“As Grainné was wandering 

Along the sea shore, 

These seventeen hundred 
Long years and more, 

She saw Bonaparte 
Coming far off at sea, 

Saying ‘ Rowl away, my boys," 
We'll clear the way 

So pleasantly. 


“ As Father Kiaran stood the street, 
An English officer he did meet, 
With his broad sword he cut him down,t 
Saying, ‘ Rowl away, my boys,’ 
We'll clear the town 
So pleasantly.” 


¢ 

The following is a war ballad in full. 
It was a great favourite for about 
ten years after the unhappy 98 :— 


‘* 4 NEW SONG IN PRAISE OF FATHER 
MURPHY. 


“ Come all ye warriors and renowned nobles, 
Give ear unto my warlike theme, 

And I will tell how Father Murphy 
Lately aroused from his sleepy dream. 


* The Hon. William Pitt, whom the country’people cordially hated, giving him 
(through ignorance) no credit for the unavailing efforts he made for their emancipation. 
+ At the first battle of Enniscorthy, Father Kearns, or Kiaran, and an English officer, 


were engaged in a sword fight. 


A pikeman standing by, looked on without interfering, 
till he saw his chief in imminent danger. 


He killed the officer with a thrust of his 


weapon, and was rewarded by a slice taken from his head, by a blow from the sword of 


his rescued commander. 
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“ Sure Julius Cesar, or Alexander, 
Or renowned King Arthur, ne’er equalled 
him, 
For armies formidable he has conquered, 
Though with two gunsmen he did begin. 
Camolin cavalry he did unhorse them, 
Their first lieutenant he cut him down, 
With shattered ranks and broken columns, 
They retreated home to Camolin town. 


“On the hill of Oulart he displayed his 
valour, 
Where a hundred Corkmen lay on the 
plain, 
At Enniscorthy his sword he wielded, 
And I hope he'll do it once more again. 
The loyal townsmen gave their assistance, 
* We'll die or conquer,’ they all did say ; 
The yeomen cavalry inade no resistance, 
For on the pavement their corpses lay. 


“* When Enniscorthy became subject to him, 
*Twas then to Wexford we marched our 
men, 
And on the Three Rocks took up our 
quarters, 
Waiting for daylight the town to win. 
With drums a beating the town did echo, 
And acclamations from door to door ; 
On the Windmill Hill we pitched our tents, 
And we drank like heroes but paid no 
score. 


“On Corrig Rua for some time we waited, 
And then for Gorey we did repair ; 
At Tubberneering, we thought no harm, 
The bloody army was waiting there; 
The issue of it was a close engagement, 
While on the soldiers we played warlike 
pranks, 
Thro’ sheep-walks, hedge-rows, and shady 
thickets, 
There were mangled bodies and broken 
ranks. 


“The shuddering cavalry, I can’t forget 
them, 
We raised the brushes on their helmets 
straight, 

They turned about and they bid for Dublin, 
As if they ran for a ten-pound plate ; 
Some crossed Donnybrook, and more to 

Blackrock, 
And some up Shankhill, without wound 
or flaw, 
And if Barry Lawless be not a liar, 
There’s more went grousing up Luggelaw. 


“ With flying colours we marched to Lime- 
rick,* 
And to Kilcavan we did repair, 
*Twas on Mount Pleasant we called the 
county, ° 
And signed our cannon for the army there. 
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When we thought fit we marched on to 
Gorey, 
The next was Arklow we did surround, 
The night a coming we regretted sorely, 
Though one hundred soldiers lay on the 
ground, 


“The streets of England were left quite 
naked 
Of all its army, both foot and horse, 
The Highlands of Scotland were left un-. 
guarded (!), 
Likewise the Hessians, the seas they 
crossed. 
To the Windmill Hill of Enniscorthy, 
Their British Fencibles, they flew like 
deers, 7 
And our ranks were tattered and sorely 
scattered, 
For the loss of Kyan and the Shelmaliers.t¢ 


“ But if the Frenchmen, they had reinforced 
us, 
Landed their transports in Baggenbun, 
Father John Murphy would have been their 
seconder, 

And sixty thousand along with him come. 
Success attend the sweet county Wexford, 
Threw off its yoke, and to battle run, 
Let them not think we gave up our arms, 

For every man has a pike or gun.” 


It is with some pleasure we escape 
from subjects furnished by discontent 
and eivil war, to social and genial 
topics. The date of the following 
burlesque is probably between 1814 
and 1820. The bond fide misdeeds of a 
rapacious dog, that disturbed Bally- 
carney or Skehana, by the Slaney, by 
his unprincipled exploits, furnishing 
the subject. The last piece, and this 
appeared long ago, in a local little 
volume, never likely to be reprinted. 


“THE ROGUERIES OF COLEY. 


“Come all you good people, 

I pray you draw nigh, 

The fate of poor Coley 
Will cause you to cry. 

For feloniously eating 
A fiddle, was tried, 

Condemned by the laws 
Of court martial, and died. 

Down, down, Coley, lie down ! 


“You all know John Foley, 
A sporting young blade, 
Who at drinking and dancing 
Was never dismayed, 


* Little Limerick, near the boundary of Wicklow and Wexford. 


+ Esmonde Kyan. 


The Shelmaliers from the sea-coast, accustomed to shoot sea-fow] 


with long muskets, were a corps @élite among the insurgents. 
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Nor pleasing the girls 
Wherever he’d go, 

Their spirits he’d cheer 

With a scratch of his bow. 
Down, &c., &e. 


“ But since vagabond Coley 
His fiddle did ate, 
Says John to his mother, 
‘My poor heart will break. 
But I'll have revenge 
For his sad treachery, 
And like Judas he’ll swing 
On the old elder tree. 
Down, &c., &e. 


“ He seized on poor Coley, 
And thus he did say, 
‘Make your will and be hanged, 
This is your last day.’ 
But vagabond Coley, 
He broke out of jail, 
He hopped thro’ the window, 
And gave him leg bail. 
Down, &c., &c. 


“ Poor John in distraction, 

His hair he did pull; 

He cursed and he swore 
Like a raving mad bull. 

He swore by Moll Allen, 
Moll Doyle, and Magog, 

That he'd send for Tim Kerry 
And take the black dog. 

Down, &e., &e. 


“ Tim Kerry was summoned, 
And straightway did come, 
And away went young Johnny 
Along with.the bum.* 
In search of the felon 
They walked thirteen mile, 
Till they caught him a sleeping 
At Carrick na Phile. 
Down, &e., &e. 


“Says John, ‘you vile traitor, 
I have you again; 
I'll have you gazetted 


Through France and throuzh Spa‘n ; 


I'll have you transported 
Out of Irish land, 
And I'll summons Tom Neil 
On your jury to stand,’ 
Down, &e., &e. 


“So they tied up the robber, 

And home they did come— 

Coley, John Foley, 
And Kerry, the bum. 

Tom Neil he was summoned, 
And straightway he goes, 

With his pipe in his mouth 
And his Prodestin nose. 

Down, &ce., &e. 


* The bailiff. 


+ The attentive reader cannot fail to detect a delightful anti-climax in this verse ;— 
John’s passion disturbing the natural succession of his thoughts. 
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“Tn came Jemmy Ward, 

And his young brother Pat, 

To prosecute Coley 
For mauling their cat. 

‘ The thief he waylaid her 
On her coming home ; 

Her ear he bit off, 
And he cracked her thigh bone.’ 

Down, &c., &c. 


“The next that appeared 

Was the pensioner’s wife ; 

She swore by Mahomet 
She would have his life, 

For keeping late hours 
In her field of peas, 

And plucking the feathers 
Off three of her geese. 

Down, &e., &e. 


“The next that accused him 
Was his master dear, 
That he served true and faithful 
For many a year, 
‘He first ate his fiddle, 
And then ate his mate ; 
He broke a brown jug 
And a green-edgéd plate. 
Down, &c., &e. 


* And every night 
For to please his desire, 
When they'd go to bed, 
He would scratch out the fire; 
The young hatching goose 
He attempted to kill, 
And he flittered the gander 
Upon the dunghill.’ 
Down, &c , &e. 


“The judge he summed up, 
And the trial was done, 
And off to the gallows 
With Coley they run; 
Where Johnny stood, sheriff 
And hangman to be, 
And they tucked up the knave 
In the old elder tree. 
Down, &c., &e. 


“¢As I'm dying,’ says Coley, 
‘ Without ring of bell, 
To my friend, Cesar Devereux, 
I now bid farewell,— 
Tiger Green, Pincher Cary, 
Adieu, Toby Clear, 
And poor Cosy Dempsey, 
That loved me so dear.’ 
Down, &c., &c. 


“Coley was buried, 
And the crowd gone away ; 
He got up from his grave 
On the very next day: 
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And as soon as old Andrew 
Had opened the door, 
The ghost of poor Coley 
Walked in on the floor. 
Down, &c., &e. 


“ * Be the Temo,’ says Andrew, 
‘ Our work is all void, 
By this villanous ghost 
We'll be ate and destroyed. 
But I'll send for Tom Harris, 
That sportsman so brave, 
And it’s he that'll settle 
This injurious knave.’ 
Down, &., &c. 


“So Tom Harris he came, 
And took him on his back, 
And carried him off 
To be eat by the pack, 
But Coley turned traitor 
In the height of the sport, 
By deceiving Tom Harris, 
And eating his shirt. 
Down, down, Coley, lie down.” 


Whatever our readers of refined 
taste may think of this effusion, it 
has set roomsfull of country-people 
beside themselves with side-aching 
laughter, when sung, as we once 
heard it, with natural humour and 
spirit. Theroguish poet (Tom Blanche, 
a tailor, as we have heard), while in 
emnne heaping Coley’s head with 
obloquy, evidently enjoyed the con- 
fusion he wrought among his patrons 
and their neighbours. 

The Clody is a brawling stream 
that rushes down from the eastern 
slope of Mount Leinster, and falls 
into the Slaney. The beautiful little 
town standing at the junction of the 
two waters, was always Bunclody 
(End of the Clody), till some time be- 
forethe rebellion, when Colonel Barry, 
afterwards Lord Farnham, would have 
it called Newtownbarry. We do not 
like to see old names, either Indian 
or Celtic—always significative of the 
natural features of the locality—re- 

laced by unmeaning Dobbstowns, 
Stems Terraces, Nokes’s Villas, 
Styles’s Prospects, &c. The follow- 
ing ballad is given as being the com- 

ition of an uneducated poet, whose 
ome was not far from the long chain 
of hills that gird the north-west of 
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Wexford. It is a good average speci- 
men of its class, is furnished with a 
fine air, and was always listened to 
with much attention by groups enjoy- 
ing the warmth of the large hearths 
on winter nights, the singer either 
turning his or her face to the wall, 
holding down the head, or screening 
the countenance with the hand. 


“THE BANKS OF CLODY. 


“Down by the banks of Clody I hearda 
maid complain, 
Making sad lamentations for her false- 
hearted swain. 
She says, ‘I’m deeply wounded, bound in 
the chains of love, 
By a false-hearted young man who does 
inconstant prove.’ 


‘*T straightway stepped up to her, 

And put her in surprise ; 

I own she did not know me, 
I being in disguise : 

I said, ‘My dearest jewel, 
My joy, and heart’s delight, 

How far have you to travel 
This dark and rainy night ?” 


***T seek a faithless young man— 
Young Johnny is his name— 
And it’s on the banks of Clody 
I'm told he does remain.’ 
‘This is the bank of Clody, 
Fair maid, whereon you stand, 
But don’t depend on Johnny, 
He is a false young man. 
Do not depend on Johnny, 
He will not meet you here; 
But come with me to yon green wood, 
No danger need you fear.’ 


“<Tf Johnny he was here this night, 

He’d keep me from all harm; 

He’s in the field of battle 
All in his uniform. 

He’s in the field of battle, 
And his foes he does defy, 

Like the rolling* king of honour, 
Going to the wars of Troy. 

He's crossing the main ocean 
For honour and for fame; 

And it’s on the banks of Clody, 
I’m told he does remain.’ 

‘No, no, fair maid, his ship was wrecked 
Going by the coast of Spain.’ 


“When she heard that dreadful news 
She fell into despair, 
A wringing of her hands, 
And a tearing of her hair; 


* The collector is not furnished with the name of the hero to whom the author applies 
this epithet. It will probably be found on a careful search either among the Greek enemy 
or the Phrygian auxiliaries. Generally our peasants hate the Greeks, and cherish the 


invaded Trojans. 
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‘Since Johnny he is drownded, 
No man alive I'll take, 

Through woods and lonesome valleys 
I'll wander for his sake.’ 


“So when he saw her loyalty, 
He could no longer stand, 
He flew into her arms, 
Saying, ‘ Bessy, I’m the man. 
Bessy, I’m the young man— 
The cause of all your pain, 
And since we met on Clody’s banks 
We'll never part again.’” 


The fastidious reader will, we fear, 
detect inconsistencies and Homeric 
noddings in this composition; and, 
perhaps, assert that poetic licence as 
applied to the author, must be consi- 
dered in a bad sense. We can, how- 
ever, excuse the maiden’s looking for 
her lover on the banks of Clody, while 
asserting that he was on the deep at 
the moment, by pointing to similar 
slips of other builders of the lofty 
thyme. Besides she was evidently 
flurried by the persistence of the 
stranger, and the oddity of his recom- 
mending a trip to the wood on a wet 
and stormy night. 

We are in possession of many love 
songs in manuscript, written by bards 
of Carlow and Wexford, but they pre- 
sent nothing worthy of perpetuation, 
the natural and poetic expression of 
the universal passion being overlaid 
with rhetoric or learning borrowed 
from Heathen Mythology. However, 
not to neglect altogether this depart- 
ment of our task, we present the 
ballad of the “ Bright Love of My 
Heart.” 

“GRA GAL MACHREE. 
“T am a young lover that's sorely op- 
pressed ; 

I'm inthralled by a fair one, and can 

find no rest: 

Her name I'll not mention, though 

wounded I be 

By Cupid’s keen arrow ;—she’s Gra Gal 


Machree. 
“T promised to tell that fair innocent 
dove, 
All by a fond letter, that she was my 
love 
Expecting next morning with pleasure 
to see, 
Some token of love from my Gra Gal 
Machree. 
“But that false deceiver whom I did 
intrust— 
Above all men a breathing he’s one of 
the worst— 
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He proved a deceiver and a traitor to me, 
For he ne’er gave my letter to Gra Gal 
Machree. 


“When he got the letter he ran out of hand 
Unto her stern father, and told him the 
plan ; 
When the old man did read it he swore 
bitterly 
That he'd alter the case with his Gra 
Gal Machree. 


“He called down his daughter with pride 

and disdain, 

Saying, ‘Here is a letter from your 
darling swain. 

You cannot deny him,—it’s plain you 
may see,— 

For he titles you here, his own Gra Gal 
Machree.’ 


“This beautiful fair maid fell down on 
her knees, 
Saying, ‘Father, dear father, now do as 
you please: 
For if by wild horses I mangled should 
be, 
I'll never deny he’s my darling Johnny.’ 


“A horse was got ready without more 

delay, 

And to some foreign country she was 
sent away, 

But if I don’t find her, I'll mourn con- 
stantly, 

And my last dying words shall be ‘ Gra 
Gal Machree.’” 


There is more of natural feeling 
and fewer big words in this lay, 
than in many popular ones. One 
great cause of the hold that songs, 
made with the help of the dictionary, 
have so long retained on the taste of 
the people, is the oft-recurring union 
of bombast and glitter with sweet 
old airs. The alliteration so preva- 
lent in native Irish poetry, was re- 
tained by the men who attempted to 
clothe the Irish images with an 
English dress. Later geniuses per- 
ceiving the good effect, formed their 
lines on the same plan. So it comes 
to pass, that the poorest rhymes are 
set to the same measure, and sung to 
the same airs, to which sweet, or 
energetic, or pathetic poetry, was 
formerly wedded. 

Incoherence and daring figures of 
speech characterize our rural songs. 

owever, some allowance must be 
made for rapid transition and breaks 
in the sense in. song and ballad, in. 
order to save the audience from 
tedium. 

30 
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The “Colleen Rua,”’* “Sheela na 
Guiria,” and the “Cottage Maid,” 
are the most famous in the depart- 
ment of dictionary-ballads. Two 
verses of the first of these were 
quoted in a former article. 

It was for afew moments’ space a 
question of doubt to us whether the 
precious specimen which follows was 
a clever piece of exaggeration or a 

enuine attempt at the sublime and 

utiful. It is probable that no 
reader, on seeing it divested of its 
accidental misspellings and other dis- 
advantages, will entertain a moment’s 
hesitation. Wexford, Wicklow, and 
Carlow cannot enter into comparison 
with the counties graced by the 
Boyne water, in great, though occa- 
sionally unsuccessful, darings in fine 
poetic language. It is almost certain 
that the “ Cottage Maid” is a native 
of the same county that gave birth 
to 


“THE STAR OF SLANE. 


“You brilliant Muses, who ne’er refuse, 
But still infuse in the poet’s mind, 
Your kind sweet favours to his poor en- 
deayours, 
If his ardent labours but appear sub- 
lime, 

Preserve my study from getting muddy, 
My ideas ready to inspire my brain, 
And my quill refine while I write these 

lines 
On a nymph divine—the Star of Slane. 


“In beauteous spring when the warblers 
sing, 
And their music rings through each 
silent grove, 
Bright Sol did shine, which did me in- 
cline 
By the river Boyne for to go to rove. 
I was contemplating, and meditating, 
And ruminating, as I paced the plain, 
When a charming fair, beyond compare, 
Did my heart ensnare near the town of 
Slane. 


“ Had Paris seen this young maid serene, 
The Grecian queen he would soon dis- 
dain, 
And straight embrace this virgin chaste, 
And peace would grace the Trojan 
plain. 
¥f Julius Cesar would on her gaze, sir, 
He’d stand amazed for to view this 
dame ; 
His Cleopater, he’d freely part her, 
And his crown he’d barter for the Star 
of Slane.” 
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We are obliged to omit the parti- 
cular conduct which would be adopted 
by Alexander, especially as the des- 
cription scarcely comes up to the level 
of the rest of the poem. 

“To praise her beauty is then my duty, 
But, alas! I’m footy in this noble part ; 
And, to my sorrow, sly Cupid’s arrow 
Full deep did burrow in my tender 
heart. 
In pain and trouble I still will struggle, 
Though sadly hobbled by my stupid 


brain ; 
Yet backed by Nature, I will tell the fea- 
tures 
Of this lovely creature—the Star of 
Slane. 


‘* Her eyes, ’tis true, are an azure blue, 
And her cheeks the hue of a crimson 
rose 5 
Her hair, behold, does shine like gold, 
In flowing rolls it so nicely grows: 
Her skin, as white as the snow by night, 
Straight and upright her portly frame ; 
The fair Diana or the chaste Suzanna 
Are eclipsed in grandeur by the Star 
of Slane. 


“Her name to mention might cause con- 
tention, 
And it’s my intention for to breed no 
strife ; 
And as to woo her, as I’m but poor, 
I'm really sure she won't be my wife. 
In silent anguish I here must languish, 
Till time does banish my love-sick 
pain; ’ 
And my humble station I must bear with 
patience, 
Since exaltation suits the Star of Slane.” 


Weshallnext select. few verses from 
a longer inaugural ode, which though 
applied to the Mills of Cloghamon, on 
the Slaney, about a mile below Bun- 
clody, are claimed to the glory of the 
mill of Stradbally, and probably 
mills in other places have had incense 
from the same censer. Our rustic 
bards are very bitter, indeed, on 
occasion, but when they have to ap- 
ply flattery, they lay it on in very 
1eavy flakes. 


“A NEW SONG IN PRAISE OF CLOGHAMON 
NEW MILLS, 


“You lads of brilliant genius, that’s en- 
dowed with elocution, 
And by versification have immortal- 
ized your'name, 
To revive my drooping intellects I crave 
a contribution 
Of assistance for to harmonize with 
eloquence my theme. 


—————— 


* Red (haired) girl. 
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Condemn me not for rashness to attempt 
impossibilities, 
As I am stimulated by a motive of 
good will; 
Though an inexperienced tyro in the 
dawn of native literature, 
I intend to state the praises of Clogha- 
mon New Mill. 


“This magnificent structure of sublime 
architecture 
Was founded in Anno Domini, eighteen- 
hundred and fifteen, 
When by final perseverance it was 
brought to an accomplishment, 
Its parallel could not be found in Erin 
the Green. 
To give a perfect idea of its spaciousness 
and symmetry, 
Is far beyond the limits of a feeble 
poet’s skill, 
In every direction ’tis a bulwark of per- 
fection : 
Hibernia’s boast and glory is Cloghamon 
New Mill. 


‘‘No wonder I should deem it an object of 
astonishment, 
When men of great discernment ar- 
rived from afar 
To view this lofty building, of which it 
is related 
That it was prognosticated by a great 
fiery star.* 
These grand conflagrations—the wonders 
of creation— 
Were brought to calculation by astron- 
omical skill ; 
*Twas perspicuously expounded, and fore- 
told there would be founded, 
Nigh the town of Newtownbarry, this 
admirable mill. 


“The gentry of the country, for rural re- 
creation, 
The sweet meandering banks of the 
Slaney do surnade, 
Where the paintings of Nature are ar- 
ranged in true reality— 
The white trout abounding in each 
crystal cascade. 
When on the noble building they feasted 
their curosity, 
And viewed each grand invention of 
artifice and skill, 
The critical machinery and curious eleva- 
tion 
Obtained great approbation for Clogha- 
mon New Mill.” 


The rest of this flight in the region 
of the sublime and picturesque is 
chiefly occupied with the attention 
of the neighbouring gentry to the 
wants of the poor; and the poet, re- 
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laxing the strain, kept up to this 
point on his imagination, makes a 
rather commonplace conclusion to 
his ode, which we are obliged to omit, 
having, as we trust, supplied suffi- 
cient data to determine the measure 
of our bard’s genius. 

Two brothers,, Thomas and Pat 
Quigly, weavers in Tomenine, at the 
base of the White Mountain, pos- 
sessed much of the essential qualities 
of the poet. Unhappily, it is not at 
present in our power to present any 
proofs of their talent, except part of 
a triumphal song on the occasion of 
the election of the late Lord Carew, 
and Cvesar Colclough, of Tintern, to 
represent Wexford in Parliament. 
about 1817. It is not, however, a 
happy specimen, and we decline pro- 
ducing it. 

We have before now adverted 
to the number of old_ ballads 
found in English and Scotch collec- 
tions, that were well known about 
forty years since, and are still par- 
tially known in our provinces. Still 
better known were the tragedies 
connected by their names with 
various English seaports, the most 
popular being, “Jemmy and Nancy, 
or the Yarmouth Tragedy.” It is 
too long for quotation, and we-give 
in its stead, 


“THE FAITHLESS SEA CAPTAIN. 


‘‘T am a sailor, and home I write, 
And in the sea I took great delight; 
The female sex I did ensnare, 

Until I deluded two maidens fair. 

I promised to be true to both, 

And bound myself by a solemn oath, 
To marfy them if I had but life, 
But only one I could make my wife. 


“The other—she being left alone,— 
She cried, ‘ You false and deluding man, 
To me you've done a wicked thing, 
And public shame it will on me bring.’ 
This public shame for to prevent, 
Straight to a silent grove she went, 
And hung herself out of a tree: 
Three men a hunting they did her see. 


“Her flesh by birds was basely tore, 

Which grieved these young men’s hearts 
full sore. 

But when these young men they cut her 
down, 

It’s in her bosom a note was found: 

This note was written out at large— 

‘Bury me not, I do you charge, 
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But here on earth let my body lie, 

For every maid that does pass by: 

It’s that by me they may warning take, 
To see what follows when ‘tis too late.’ 


“ And so her spirit did plague him so, 
That away to sea he was forced to go; 
But the false young man, as they crossed 

the deep, 
Was seldom able to eat or sleep. 
And when the ship was returning home, 
A dark boat met her across the foam: 
And the dead maid’s spirit, all pale to 
see, 
Said, ‘ Noble sailors, send u1™m to me.” 


* Down to the cabin the young man goes, 
And to the Captain his mind disclosed,— 
*O Captain, Captain, stand my defence; 
A spirit’s coming for to take me hence.’ 
Up to the deck the Captain goes, 

To guard the young man from his foes: 
*O Captain, Captain, you must and can, 
With speed direct me to such a man.’ 


“*°Twas in St. Helen's this young man 

died, 

And in St. Helen’s his body lies.’ 

‘O Captain, Captain, how can you say 
so? 

For he lies in your ship below. 

Captain, Captain, don’t stand his de- 
fence, 

Or a dreadful storm I will bring hence, 

That will cause you and your men to 
weep, . 

And leave you slumbering in the deep.’ 


“ Down the deck the Captain goes, 

And brought the young man unto his 
foe. 

She fixed her eye so grim on him, 

She made him tremble e’ery limb. 

‘It is well known that I was a maid 

When first by you I was betrayed, 

And now my spirit has come for thou: 

You balked me once, but I have you 
now.’ P 


“To sob and sigh he did begin, 
But she led him down, and she forced 
him in; 
The boat went off in a flash of fire, 
Which caused the sailors for to admire, 


“ Now list ye sailors to my song, 
And if you wish to live well and long, 
Be true to one, whate’er betide, 
And don't ill-use poor womankind.” 


It is out of our power in this place, 
to do more than barely allude to many 
lively and talented popular songs, 
such as the “Wedding of Bally- 
poreen,” “ Billy O'Rourke,” “Pau- 
of 


deen O’Rafierty,” “The Ball 
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Ballinafadd,” &c., nor the quasi-Irish 
ballads originally sung in the plays 
of Colman the younger, and others,— 
some clever enough, others wretched 
balderdash. Our Anglo-Irish bards 
generally succeeded better in their 
glorifications of Bacchus, than of 
Venus :— witness the “Cruiskeen 
Lawn,” “Carolan’s Receipt,’ “One 
Bottle More,” the clever parody on 
“Molly Asthore,”’ the “Jug of 
Punch,” &e. 

We beg our readers to trust to our 
assurance, that we possess a large 
mass of excellent poetry in manu- 
script, the production of Leinster 
men, many of them having only 
received hedge-school instruction. 
With the exception, however, of a 
few pieces, it would not, if spread 
among the people, enjoy the popu- 
larity of the lays quoted in this article. 
The subjects of several of the pieces 
given will continue to be popular, 
even when the taste of the people, 
improved by education, will take 
offence at the mode of treatment of 
the lays quoted in this article. 
Besides the charms of the beautiful 
airs to which most of them are sung, 
the subjects in themselves are attrac- 
tive to their rural hearers; and 
whatever offences against rhyme may 
be committed in the choice of 
epithets, the rhythm is seldom faulty 
or defective. 

If any learned Lagenian, zealous 
for the credit of the poetic taste of 
his native province, object to our 
ideas on the subject, let him apply 
himself, without delay, to the collect- 
ing of really good ballads, songs, and 
other short pieces of undoubted 
poetic merit and beauty (if such 
exist), and, at the same time, popular 
in this present year of grace. Hav- 
ing made his collection, he will 
kindly send it to the office of the 
UNIVERSITY MAGAzingE, and his 
triumph and our satisfaction, at the 
improvement of the people's taste, 
will be onapar. Supposing this happy 
result of our present attempt, we 
will then refer to the rude specimens 
here preserved, having had life and 
influence forty or fifty years since, 
but now happily replaced by others 
of superior merit. 

We must give our rural folk credit 
on one head. While the Dublin 
people of good, and middling, and no 
education, keep their ears wide open 
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for the last importation from the 
opera houses, casinos, and coal-holes, 
of London, and chant and listen to 
them till other windfalls reach 
them from the same quarter, the 
country folk give only a passing at- 
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tention to what they call play-house 
songs, and incontinently return to 
their old favourites—those favourites 
which delighted their parents, and in 
which their own children will prob- 
ably continue to find pleasure. 





dire LOVE-LETTER—A FAIRY DRAMA. 


L 
ONCE within an evening room 


Flecked with blinks of light and gloom, 
(Like some drowsy eye whose lid 

Let flash the rays it closed and hid)— 
Round the hearth, now faint and grey, 
Fairies couched in quaint array. 


II. 


XLIM 


*Mid the shadows on a chair 
Sleeps a maiden soft and fair ; 


In her hand a letter 


lingers, 


Loosely held in dainty fingers, 


ITT. 


Would’st thou know the elfin choir 
By that dozing dot of fire !— 
Then I’ll name for thee a few 

Of that eager tricksy crew. 


IV. 
Araf is a strange, grey wight, 
Sometimes seen in dim moonlight, 
Seated on the wormy sod, 
Bending o’er his thin brown rod. 


Vv. 
Oupha, seen on hills oft sitting, 


And his little lank j 


aw gritting, 


As he gazes weariedly 
Toward the grey clouds o’er the sea. 


VI. 
Rudi is an autumn fay, 


Then you'll see him 


any day, 


Lolling on a leaf of willow, 
With a pink grape for a pillow. 


VII. 
Wole, a lonely spright, but kind ; 


Oft comes he in the 


forlorn wind 


That shivers at the window pane, 
Or in vague drop of blinding rain, 
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VIII. 
Suph, a spright that loves to lie 
In moonlit summer nooks, and sigh, 
When nun-like flowers on stilly eves 
Peep through cloistered glooms of leaves. 


IX. 
Nule—oft he at midnight rides 
On crimson weed along the tides, 
Through which the sea moon rises meek— 
There floats he, kissing her sweet cheek. 


But, amid a many more, 
To their wonder and amaze, 

Who should come this evening o’er, 
But Dewlid—laziest of fays ; 

For he is the drowsiest elf 
That ever crossed the brain, 

Sleeping so he tires himself, 
And has to sleep again ; 

So even here, this stirring night, 
As ever unto dream disposed, 

Though his eyes are full of light, 
He looks as though he dozed ; 

Sitting by the tinkling coke, 
Like a languid ring of smoke. 


. 


Without, the azure, sparked with stars, 
Breathes hushed in brilliance—not a sound 
Ripples the chamber’s silence round, 

Save when at times a cricket sings, 
Or moth glides past on humming wings, 

Or ash flake, sifting through the bars, 
Breaks on their weirdy whisperings. 


“Tt is a lengthy year,” they say, 
“Since Arnold and sweet Emer, sleeping, 
Wearied of their love’s bright day,-- 
And he sped o’er the seas away, 
And left her lowly weeping.” 


Oupha. 
That’s a tale old as the moon. 


Suph. 
And ’twill, methinks, be older, 

Till mortal life shall lack a noon, 
Or hearts be fashioned colder. 


Araf. 
There is none so strangely moralled 
As the lover ere he’s wedded ; 
Oft I’ve watched him as he quarrelled 
With the roses where he bedded. 
‘Tis no matter, though their spirits 
Match the souls that shine in heaven, 
’Tis a mood that youth inherits, 
With his heart and being given ; 
Like the bird who pecks the feather, 
On whose rest he joys to sail, 
Or as spring’s uncertain weather 
Bursts in fits of reckless hail. 
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Oupha. 
Methinks ’twere lucky were he born 
Without the heart that leads him 
For ever thus astray, 
On from his rosy childish morn 
This giddy cup with folly feeds him 
Till his brain is grey. 


Rubi. 
Though this is a theme whose music’d toné 
Might well to souls the coldest reach, 
Your thoughts are dry and hard as the stone 
Within the juicy pulpy peach. 


All. 
Go yonder, Ouph, and sit 
Beside the gloomy glowering hob, 
And mutter your dry and husky wit 
Under your wing so squab ; 
But we shf@ll pass a joyous time, 
Musing amid the lines of rhyme. 


Nuli. 

I was beside her when she wrote 

The page that winged him home again ; 
I watched it o’er the ocean float, 

Following it in moonlight rain ; 
It was a crimson edged note, 

Like a carnation plucked yestreen— 

A letter full of smiles I ween, 
And musical as throat of birds, 

With one stray little frown—scarce seen 
Amid the coy light of her words. 


For an hour the group have sate, 
Bright-eyed, breathless, still they wait, 
Restless, round and round her hopping, 
Waiting for the letter’s dropping ;— 
Now ’tis coming—no, not yet ; 

All their little brows are wet. 

Lo! an old Fay, swart and brown, 
Hops, and stirs her drooping gown ; 
Now it has fallen, and all are perching 
Round it, as when bee swarms, searching 
After fall of honey showers, 

Pounce upon a plat of flowers. 

Ho! what a rustle and a rout, 

“Read it, read it !” all cry out, 

** Araf’s tongue will soonest speed it.” 
“ No, let low-voiced Velvo read it.” 


Velvo reads : 
“Say what was my pleasure when far on the main }— 
nl new regions rising up under our prow, 

In soft summer islets where odqur winds blow, 

New customs, new faces, new heavens—ah, no ! 
Twas in thinking of thee, in whose memoried train 
Came melodies breathing a comforting strain ; 
Twas in living with thee in my heart once again— 
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For, Emer, dear thou wert to me 
As dew unto the flowers— 

The sun to my life’s dial—which away, 
It counts no hours.” 





Oupha. 

Thus ’tis ever with the lover, 
Giddied with the wine he sips 
From his maiden’s rosy lips, 

Round her heart he seeks to hover, 
Just as dazzled, blind, and wroth, 
As the taper-maddened moth. 


Velvo reads : 

“Oh, how oft have I thought, and with joy think again, 
How I restlessly waked, ere the night noon was o’er, 
Gazing, thinking of thee, on the sky dim and frore, 

Wishing, longing for thee with a weary sad brain, 
Till the pale-fired sun tinged the low lgyel main ; 
Or beyond on the heights, o’er the morn misty plain, 
Seemed burning the stately palm clusters in twain ; 
’*T was a pain-anxious joy—’twas a tear-pleasing woe’—— 


Oupha. 
Have I not just told you so. 


Suph. 
Hush thy tongue, O Ouph, for thou, 
Ever angered, seemest to bristle 
When the music fills thine ear 
Of lovers vow ;— 
Better for thee sit and hear 
The grey winds blowing through a thistle. 


Araf. 
Read on, read on, our time is short, 
Soon comes the moon to stop our sport. 


Velvo reads: 
“ How oft as we waited till eve for the breeze, 
Swinging o’er the slow surge of the tropical seas, 
Have I thought of our talk by the sunny corn sheaves, 
Nor dreamt that the hour could e’er come we should part ; 
When rose the gay tune on those old mellow eves, 
And I felt in the ambery glow of the moon 
That your dancing was light as the tremble of leaves, 
While your lips had a harvest of smiles for my heart. 
How oft, glimpsing into my dreams of the night, 
Have I seen your sweet face in a magical light : 
Hair floating like clouds in the sunset refining, 
Lips rose-wreathed, and cheek like the new moon a-shining. 
And felt my soul calmed as the summer deep skies, 
Beneath the sweet twilight of dark lidded eyes ;— 
Ah! then little cared I what on earth could betide me, 
While my heart, the enchanter, could raise thee beside me.” 


Rubi. 
Where is Wole?—what dost thou there, 
Beside yon dusty spidev’s lair, 
Climbing up the cobwebbed glass ? 
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Wole, 
Alas! Alas ! 
I scent the sick breath of one aged bee, 
Dying of infirmity ; 
Shrunken is his honey store, 
And clipped the wings that never more 
Shall swim the airs of day ! 


Rubi. 
I'll make him see another May, 
Amid the flowers about the rill; 
When he’s brushed he will look gay— 
His eye is honey-eager still. 


Velvo. 
Ah why thus break upon our pleasure 
While the short bright time is wasting, 
And we scarce have oped the treasure ;— 
I feel the flowers upon the meadow, 
Waking in the drifting shadow, 
For their dewy moonlit feasting. 


Wole. 
Stay, a little moment stay— 
Read not yet another word, 
Till I think me—yes, this hour 
I should be in Eva’s bower, 
To bury an old bird 
Who bore me on his neck one day from Ladrahan to Adrahay. 


Araf. 
Oh, let his brothers bury him. 


Wole. 
They could never ferry him 
O’er the clear and woogling brook 
That shines beneath his nested nook. 


All. 
Read on—read on— the time grows short, 
Soon comes the moon to stop our sport. 


Velvo reads: 
“ And dost thou remember the storm that came o’er us 
That sunless and soft autumn day, where before us 
The thunder roared hoarse round the blue piny height, 
The rain teemed, the cross lightning dizzied the sight, 
And the dusky crows, quic kening their w ings at the sound, 
Hurried past, flying low o’er the shadowy ground ! 
Ah, how sweet then our shelter, though winds round us flew, 
In the old hollow oak tree, just fitted for two.” 


Araf. 
I came down that tempest day, 
On the sun’s last ray, 
Athwart the lurid shadows bright’nin 
Sitting up in the air, on the highest leaf there, 
I charmed the mossed trunk from the lightning. 
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Suph. 
Good Arf, that was well done of thee— 
For that forked spirit of red fire, 
Though much he seeks to cling to earth 
By column, turret, or thin spire, 
Most loves to fling his fury girth 
Round some old ruined tree. 


Velvo reads : 
“ And dost thou remember our last walk together ?— 
That dim rainy eve, through the twilighted heather, 
When the sad moon rose slow on the orchard tree tips, 
As I sealed my heart seal on those murmuring lips, 
While thine eyes tender-teared in the moonlight were glistening”’— 


Suph. 
Hush !—there is a cricket listening, 
He may hear our talk, and sing 
The secret to her mother sitting 
By the hearth some evening, 
When dreams across her brain are flitting. 


Rubi. 
There isnot a speck of fear— 
He’s been deaf this half a-year. 


Nule. 
ay my heart’s beat I know that soon 
Shall float upon us the full moon ! 


Velvo. 
Can we read another line 
While the blue waves tremble o’er her ? 


Araf. 
Let there be a pause in mirth— 
Ouph—look through the disk of earth, 
And tell us all her height. 


Oupha. 
T can see her softly shine 
Twenty miles beneath the brine. 


Nule. 
Those three stars that yesternight 
Rose and stopped our fairy hymn, 
Will be o’er the cloudy rim 
Three bright seconds full before her ; 
For, amid her dawning dim, 
Rise they to adore her. 


Velvo. 
Here’s a line, here’s a line, 
Sweet as a cup of cowslip wine. 


Reads : 
“ Soon shall I hear thy loved voice murmur, as you rest my breast upon, 
Like a dewy rose leaf stirring—kiss and whisper blent in one.” 
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Oupha. 
Velvo! up, up from your knee, 
Love has made a fool of thee,— 
Tis time to-flit away ; 
Rouse thee, Dewlid, or, methinks, 
Ere yonder star shall give two winks, 
A forfeit you must pay, 
If you are spied that hob beside, 
By the coming ray. 


Velvo. 
Well, I shall haste—but ere she shines 
Read the last dear lines. 


Reads: 
“Though the way may be weary, yet soon shall my heart 
To my Emer’s loved cottage roof steer me, 
So soft shall I come, not a bird shall I start— 
No—not even a fairy shall hear me.” 


All. 
Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! 
Shan’t we, shan’t we, sly young Cupid ? 
Though your heart is filled with pride, 
We know a little spell would dupe it, 
When thus it is itself beside— 
Ha, ha, ha! 









Ere their echoed laughter dies, 

A soft shudder through them flies. 
Comes a sigh from Emer’s bosom, 
Like a wind from wakened blossom ; 
While above the orchard tips, 

The first moonbeam lightly slips, 
And the fairy plunderers flit 
Slantly from the room on it. 

Scarce a minute’s past away— 
Something stops the silver ray— 
Something stirs the maiden’s nap— 
’Tis a gentle window tap. 

Up she springs, surprisedly, 

Then sudden feels ’tis he—'tis he ! 
“ Emer, dearest, come, ’tis I,” 
Murmurs by the casement nigh. 
And swift beside the ivied porch, 
Underneath the drooping larch, 
They are met with bosoms beating, 
Broken words and rosy greeting ; 
And, as through the fields of hay, 
In the clear night wander they, 
Hark ! in th’ air, like sheep-bells ringing, 
Soar the moonlit Fairies singing. 


T. InwIn. 


XX. SHANDY FAMILY QUARRELS. 


Tus is quite consistent with his 
assurance to his daughter Lydia, that 
he was never a “party man.” He 
was of too genial a spirit, and pos- 
sibly too lazy and irresolute, for the 
serious labour of violent politics. 
And then he repudiated the odious 
function of “writing paragraphs in 
the newspapers,” and adds indig- 
nantly, “I detested such dirty work.” 
That repudiation cannot be accepted 
so readily. Very shortly after his 
death, it was openly stated* that he 
had been connected with a periodical 
paper in York “in the Whig interest,” 
a statement never contradicted. The 
electioneering note, given not very 
far back, and signed “JacquesSterne, ” 
has been justly suspected to be in his 
handwriting, and even in his sermons 
breaks out a strong tinge of the 
political tone of the times. To the 
dirty work of party he might not 
condescend, but party man he was in 
some sense. 

Allusion has just been made to 
that quarrel with his uncle. For it 
is quite in keeping with the mercurial 
temper of the nephew, not steadied 
with “one ounce of ballast,” that he 
should quarrel with this redoubtable 
uncle, who had been and could be 
of such aid. The cause assigned is 
“because I would not write para- 
graphs in the newspapers,” which 
must be read “ because I would not 

o on always writing paragraphs.” 

his was one of the failings of 
“ Jacques Sterne, LL.D.,” and it will 
be recollected, that while the poor 
accoucheur’s business was in pro- 
gress, a discreditable paragraph was 
sent to London by the Doctor, and 
was to be read in-Lloyd’s Evening 
Post. Did the hand that was here- 
after to gibbet the luckless Slop, 
strike the first blow in this “ Party 
Paragraph,” and was the amanuensis 
who wrote the electioneering note to 
“Mr. Poultney,” equally useful in 
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Lloyd’s Evening Post? From the 

yay in which it is mentioned, the 
quarrel would appear to have taken 
place early. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to the truth would be this: 
Mr. Sterne had done good service for 
his uncle both in his “ party para- 
graph” direction, as well as in other 
labour which he did not consider 
“dirty work.” For such he had 
naturally looked for a fitting guerdon, 
especially during that flux of arch- 
deaconries, preferments involving 
patronage. Perhaps he coveted that 
living of Rise, or that of Hornsea, or 
that Durham prebend; and perhays 
the other, thinking political seed-time 
was over, deemed it now high time to 
reap his crop ecclesiastical. After 
these storms a steady calm will be wel- 
come, and the greed which comes with 
oldage is nowapproaching. With that 
Cumberland interest, too, the nephew 
might have expected he would have 
been helped to something. It is 
likely that the breach occurred during 
the early part of this stage of Mr. 
Sterne’s life, shortly after the rebel- 
lion, and it will be seen that there is 
fair reason to fix it at that date. He 
says that “my uncle and myself were 
then (1741) upon very good terms, 
: but he quarrelled with me 
afterwards, because,” &c. The way 
in which this is put seems to hint that 
there was no very great interval 
between the two dispositions of 
mind ; but he adds presently, “from 
that period he became my bitterest 
enemy.” Doctor Sterne died early 
in 1759, so that some space, say of ten 
or twelve years, must be allowed 
for the exhibition of this virulent 
animosity. This would bring it to 
about the date mentioned. 

It would seem almost that, on 
one Sunday, Mr. Sterne, took his 
vendetta into the pulpit with 
him, and preached at the unlucky 
mediciner ; for, after dealing with 
the odd subject of “murder,” he 
winds up with a curious denunciation 
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of quack medicines, brought in by a 
rather strained @ propos :—“The loud 
tongue of ignorance impudently 
promises much, and the ear of the 
sick is open. And as many of the 
pretenders deal in edge tools, toomany, 
I fear, perish with the misapplica- 
tion of them.” And again :—“* When 
men without skill, without education, 
make merchandise of the miserable, 

. . . every such instance of a person 
bereft of life ly the hand of igno- 
rance ...:. is murder in the true 
sense.” Doctor Burton was known 
to every one of the congregation, 
and had his quack medicine’,—so that 
whether intended or not, they could 
not but point the allusion.* “ Life 
is short!” bursts out Mr. Shandy, 
“and the art of healing tedious! 
and who are we to thank, both for 
one and the other, but the ignorance 
of quacks themselves and the stage- 
load of chemical nostrums, and _peri- 
patetic lumber.” 


XXI. CALUMNY EXPOSED. 


But unhappily there were differ- 
ences of a domestic nature to inflame 
this feeling. It will be recollected 
that when Lieutenant Roger’s Regi- 
ment was tramping up =a down 
Ireland, it settled for a short space at 
Londonderry ; and that the Lieute- 
nant’s wife took advantage of that 
brief repose to increase the number 
of their travelling family. This 
was Catherine, who, stronger than 
the rest, grew up, and was living at 
Mr. Sterne’s decease ; but who, he 
tells his daughter Lydia mysteriously, 
was “most unhappily estranged from 
me by my uncle's wickedness, and her 
own folly.’ The manner in which 
this is set down shows a certain re- 
gret and tenderness for this separa- 
tion, and points, also, to some piece 
of violence on the part of “ Jacques 
Sterne, LL.D.” This cleric would 
seem to be fast rising into the ogre of 
the family ; and it was not likely that 
one so intemperate in politics would 
refrain from letting some of his 
roughness visit his relations, should 
they dare to stand in the way of his 
views. This Catherine might have 
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been that niece who was sent for on 
the romantic night that the great 
Duke of Cumberland arrived at 
York ; and her functions on that 
occasion show a certain relation and 
influence with her uncle. Thys, 
here were all the elements of a sa- 

vage family animosity —services on 
both sides, witha sense of ingratitude. 
What “her own folly” was does not 
appear now; but it seems curious 
that Mr. Sterne’s two sisters should 
have turned out so unfortunate. The 
fate of the elder Mary, the ‘“ most 
beautiful woman, of a fine figure,” 
who married “one Weemans,” of 
Dublin, has been described already ; 
and the “folly” of the second, Cathe- 
rine, was long after hinted at in a 
conversation between Horace Walpole 
and that water-colour Boswell, Mr. 
Pinkerton, where the great letter- 
writer first gave authority to the 
cruel calumny in reference to Sterne’s 
treatment of his mother. It after- 
wards got into circulation, from the 
half epigrammatic shape which Byron 
gave to it; and the happy phrase, 
“ preferring whining over a dead ass to 
relievingaliving mother,” was too good 
to be sacrificed to the homely insipid- 
ity of truth. Chatting to Mr. Pin. 
kerton—who was to go home after- 
wards, and jot down his patron’s 
remarks—Mr. Walpole declared, “I 
know, from indubitable authority, 
that his mother, who kept a school, 
having run in debt on account of an 
extravagant daughter, would have 
rotted in a gaol, if the parents of her 
scholars had not raised a subscription 
for her. Her own son,” Mr. Walpole 
epigrammatically goes on, “had too 
much sentiment to have any feeling. 
A dead ass was more important to 
him than a living mother.” 

It will be observed that all that 
Mr. Walpole heard “upon indubitable 
authority,” was the fact of the sub- 
scription having to be raised by the 
parents of the scholars ; and that of 
whatever kind was Mr. Sterne’s be- 
haviour is mere matter of inference. 
An extravagant daughter plunges her 
mother into debt ; and because herson, 
himself dependent on the charity and 
assistance of his relatives, does not 


* It might, too, have reference to the “ notorious Dr. Hill”—the Holloway of his day, 
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appear to have been the sole agent in 
helping her out of a very serious 
liability, this unfair antagonism of 
the “dead ass” and the “living 
mother,” is set afloat, to point an 
epigram. Because others took part 
in so benevolent a work, it must not 
be assumed that her son was wanting. 
He could do but little, hampered as 
he was with a family, and extrava- 
gant tastes of his own, together with 
the limited emoluments of Yorkshire 
benefices, and would be wholly un- 
equal to the discharge of a serious 
liability. It will be seen, then, that 
even taking Walpole’s statement most 
strongly against Sterne, it does not 
bear the sense that has been popularly 
given to it—even artfully inflamed as 
it is by those words, “ rot in a gaol,” 
which do not bear at all upon the 
question. But, as will be seen later, 
Mr. Walpole did not love the author 
of “Tristram” too well ; and that flou- 
rish of “indubitable authority” has 
been the pretence under which the 
memory of Laurence Sterne has 
suffered in but too many instances. 
This little glimpse, then, shows us 
the end of poor Agnes Herbert, the 
widow. After playing the genteel 
tramp so many years, and sore buf- 
fetings by sea and land, to sink into 
the weary anxieties of a school; to 
be wrung at the close of her days by 
the pressure of debt; to be saved 
from “rotting in gaol” bythe humilia- 
ting aid of a subscription ; and finally 
to be harassed by the extravagance 
and “folly” of one daughter, and the 
miserable end of the other, who “died 
of a broken heart.” It must have 
been a weary pilgrimage for Lieute- 
nant Roger's widow: and perhaps 
it was with a sense of relief that she 
found herself at the gate of that final 
hostelry where the weary find repose. 


XXII. DEATH OF JACQUES STERNE, LL.D. 


Happy it was for “ Jacques Sterne, 
LL.D.,” that he passed away, too, sea- 
scnably in the early half of ’59 ; for 
just then was the nephew at his desk, 

usy with the two first Shandys, 
which were to be published within a 
few months. Room would have been 
found for him, “my bitterest enemy,” 
in that comic gallery ; and a savage, 
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but accurate sketch would have come 
down.to us, and taught us more of 
“ Jacques Sterne, LL.D.” And al- 
though he considers the charitable 
maxim, “de mortuis nil nisi bonum,” 
a nonsensical “ lullaby of some nurse, 
put into Latin by some pedant, to be 
chanted by some hypocrite to the end 
of the world;” still, decency and 
delicacy towards a deceased relative 
who had been generous to him, were 
sufficient to restrain him. 

Tn one of his letters, written some 
time after, Mr. Sterne explains to his 
“witty widow,” Mrs. Ferguson, the 
reason of his turning author. “ Iam 
tired of employing my brains for 
other people’s advantage. ’Tis a 
foolish sacrifice I have made for some 
years to an ungrateful person.” This 
has been supposed to refer to his con- 
nexion with Dr. Sterne, and it does 
not seem so improbable. If it be con- 
sidered that Dr. Sterne had been then 
dead many months, and that he 
must have been Mr. Sterne’s “enemy” 
for a good period before his death, to 
allow of thg “ bitterness” exhibiting 
itself,—this will throw back the writ- 
ing of “Tristram” too far; whereas 
the “ witty widow” has heard that he 
is actually then* “ busy writing an 
extraordinary book.” The “ foolish 
sacrifice for some years” is clearly 
alluded to as having continued nearly 
up tothe present time. He seems to 
point to a yet higher magnate of the 
party, who had shown himself slack 
in acknowledging services. And the 
“ungrateful person” would appear 
to be, not his defunct relation, but 
some one of more note — Doctor 
Fountayne, perhaps, the Dean of 
York, to whom he had dedicated 
sermons, and in whose behalf he had 
taken up the cudgels of a pamphlet ; 
and that little musketoon lay in his 
desk, ready loaded, butnot discharged. 

This ecclesiastic was one of His 
Majesty's Lenten preachers, and had 
really been helped out of an awkward 
local squabble by the terror inspired 
by this threat of his sarcastic prebend. 
For this service alone, he might have 
deemed himself entitled to reward out 
of the rich diaconal patronage. For 
he was entitled now to hunger a little 
after foenenen, having got not one 
rung higher up the’ladder of prefer- 


“Tristram” appeared at York the following month. 
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ment.during a space of someseventeen 
or eighteen years. 

Or perhaps he did not anticipate 
that within a few months he would 
obtain from the tardy gratitude of 
Lord’ Fauconberg the _ perpetual 
curacy of Stillington. This peer 
may have been prematurely written 
down an “ungrateful person ;” for, 
on being congratulated, Mr. Sterne 
writes : “I hope I have been of some 
service to his Lordship, and he has 
sufficiently requited me.” And if we 
measure the service by the reward, it 
must have been of such substantial 
sort as to be spread over “ some years 
of obligation,’ and enough to make 
“an ungrateful person.” Perhaps, 
after all, it was for Lord Fauconberg, 
a Yorkshire nobleman, that he had 
been laying out his wits at interest. 

Inthisplace, then,we may finish with 
turbulent “Jacques Sterne, LL.D.” 
He had outlived the days of civic 
violence, and no doubt grieved over 
the little faction there was left to 
crush. That spirit had lost heart or 
died out with Culloden. He was 
too old for the newer school of politi- 
cal hostility, otherwise he might 
have prospered on the rabid anti- 
Scotch mania that was presently to 
seize on thetown. There was nothing 
left but to revel in the sweet memo- 
ries of the august Cumberland’s visit 
to the Precentor’s house. However, 
one morning the Vicar of Sutton reads 
in Lloyds Evening Post, or in the 
London Chronicle, that his “ bitterest 
enemy” has departed. His eng was 
sung gloriously, and a newspaper 
herald broke his staff, and proclaimed 
his titles in a corner of a column. 


XXUI. MR, STERNE A WIT. 


Aut this while—and we may take a 
stretch of some ten or twelve years, 
the exact order of events being a little 
indistinct—Laurence is growing in 

rovincial estimation. The squires 

egin to talk of him—of his wit, his 
humour, his spirits, his readiness at 
repartee. He might have sat for that 
carte de visite of Voltaire, which Mr. 
Carlyle was to draw over a century 
later. “The brightest young fellow in 
the world, well fit to be Phebus 
Apollo of such circles.” Beyond ques- 
tion, “the brightest young fellow” 
in Yorkshire, At the York coffee- 
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houses—especially at that Conserva- 
tive coffee-house of note, “TheGeorge,” 
in Coney-street—he was famous com- 
pany, and ever welcome. There was 
no discredit in “ gentlemen of the 
gown,” according to the quaint phrase 
then in use, frequenting such places. 
which, indeed, served as clubs. An 
in a cathedral city like York, there 
was sure to be an abundance of “gen- 
tlemen of the gown,” to whom such 
a place of meeting; when free from 
ecclesiastical duty, would be very wel- 
come. From one of these coffee- 
houses took flight a retort of .Mr. 
Sterne’s, which, we are told, was the 
first thing that fairly established his 
character as a man of wit. It is to 
be found filling many an old news- 
paper corner, and enshrined in ancient 
anecdote repositories. 

Entering “The George,” we find Mr. 
Sterne sitting with a large company, 
chiefly “gentlemen of the gown,” lis- 
tening with deep offence to a smart 
young fellow, scattering his flippancies 
against the clergy and the whole per- 
sonnel of religion—specially he ad- 
dressed himself to the hypocrisy of 
their ministers. At length when he 
has made an end, he turns to our 
Laurence, and rashly and besottedly 
asks if he does not agree with him. 
Possibly he interpreted that Voltair- 
ean mouth as sure to deal with Vol- 
tairean matter. With a twinkle of 
those eyes, and a lifting of the corners 
of that ace of hearts’ mouth, the 
young clergyman ignores the question 
utterly, and begins to describe—apro- 
pos of Boots—a particular pointer of 
his, reckoned the most beautiful in 
the whole country, but which had 
one “infernal trick,” of always flying at 
clergymen. Surely, here was warning 
for the incautious youth. There was 
mischief at the bottom of this apo- 
logue, and he should draw off while 
there is yet time. But he must put 
a question, from sheer embarrassment, 

erhaps. “How long, sir, may he 
nave had that trick?” “Sir,” re- 
plies the other, and we see Mr. 
Sterne taking his first Shandean sum- 
mersault, “ever since he was a 
puppy!” Utter extinguishment of 
the witling, amid tumultuous applause 
of “gentlemen of the gown.” The 
joke is presently all over Yorkshire. 

eople will now begin to respect— 
even to regard with awe—the man 
who keeps such dangerous petards 
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by him. They will be cautious of 
offence. 

Mr. Sterne’s local reputation mean- 
time was spreading, and the number 
of his friends increasing. The new 
curacy of Stillington—his wife’s dower 
—brought him in contact with a resi- 
dent family, to whom he became sin- 
cerely attached. The Crofts were 
living at Stillington Hall, as they are 
now at the present day—a most 
amiable family,apparently. For “they 
showed us every kindness—’twas 
most truly agreeable to be within a 
mile-and-a-half of an amiable family, 
who were ever cordial friends.” The 
head of the amiable family was then 
Stephen. Croft, Esquire—a young man 
of about five-and-thirty, who had 
married “Henrietta, daughter of H. 
Thompson, of Kirkby Hall, Esquire.” 
Mr. Croft lived almost into the pre- 
sent century, and outlived his friend, 
reaching to the patriarchal age of 
seventy-six. To him were affection- 
ately confided, by letter, the earlier 
triumphs of Mr. Sterne’s splendid 
London campaign. 

In his parochial administration, 
too, he had some little anxieties. 
Wars were then raging ; and England 
then dispensing that generous but 
costly philanthropy which nourishes 
continental wars by the agency of 
abundant subsidies. Englishmen, too, 
were being gratified by the spectacle 
of their monarch doing his devoir 
gallantly enough at the head of his 
own troop in a foreign country, and 
were greedily reading the accounts of 
Dettingen, and listening to Mr. Han- 
del’s Te Deum. The disastrous day 
of Fontenoy—however splendid asa 
spectacle of valour—bronght with it 
some humiliation, and a furtherdrain 
on the overstrained resources of the 
country. The pressure of distress 
was felt down at Sutton; and in the 
pulpit of that parish was often dwelt 
on, andsuitably “improved.” “God,” 
said Mr. Sterne, one Sunday, “ has 
since tried you with afflictions—you 
have been visited with a long and 
expensive war ;’ and he proceeds to 
dwell on “all the devastation, blood- 
shed, and expense,” and “the neces- 
gary drains of taxes,” which so cruel 
a scourge has entailed on them. But 
they were presently afflicted with a 
yet more terrible visitation ; and the 
famous “cattle distemper” started on 
its fatal progress from Sweden, and 


journeyed down steadily through Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, and finally 
crossed into England. It fell chiefly 
upon the horned cattle, and swept 
the country from end to end, taking 
Mr. Sterne’s parish in its course. 
This pestilence, which first showed 
itself in the year 1744, took the shape 
of a violent inflammatory fever, 
arising from wet; and is alluded to in 
Mrs. Delany’s letters as “a sad dis- 
tress.” In the Sutton pulpit this, 
too, was dwelt on impressively. 
“God has sent, moreover,” said the 
preacher, “a pestilence among your 
cattle, which has cut off the stock 
from the fold, and left no herd in the 
stalls.’ And, yet, “the pestilence 
amongst our cattle, though it has dis- 
tressed and utterly undone so many 
thousands, what one visible alteration 
has it made in the course of our 
lives ;’ though, he adds, “ one would 
imagine that the loss of rents and 
property should, in some measure, 
have withdrawn the means of gratify- 
ing our passions, as we have done.” 

Meanwhile, amid the universal des- 
titution, there is fruitfulness in Mr. 
Sterne’s own vineyard. Little Lydia 
the First is well-nigh forgotten, ac- 
cording to the destiny of little stran- 
gers, prematurely snatched away. 
But in December, 1747, we find Mr. 
Sterne again in his vestry, before his 
register, making a most important 
entry :— 

“* BAPTIZED, 1747. 

“ December Ist, born and baptized, 
Lydia, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Sterne, and Elizabeth, his wife.” 

This was little Lydia the Second, 
who was to run agay, short, butterfly 
course, within her father’s shadow, 
and end strangely. Whence came 
this unaccountable fancy for Lydias ? 


XXIV. THE CHARITY SERMON, 


Ir has been mentioned that Mr. 
Sterne passed much of his time in 
York—most likely among cheerful 
“gentlemen of the gown.” He was 
to be found in the “ coffee-houses” of 
the Place, which is no discredit to his 
cloth—those places not having yetsunk 
into taverns pure and simple. That 
queer letter—in macaronic Latin--to 
Hall Stevenson, was scribbled in a 
York “domo coffeataria.” But he 
‘was now rising into such reputation 
that the Prebend of the Cathedral 
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and Vicar of Suttogwas applied to 
to preach a charity sermon. This 
may be: said to be Tristram’s first 
appearance on any public stage, and 
is worthy of some consideration. 

There were two species of “Blue 
Coat” schools in York—eharitable 
foundations for foundling or destitute 
children—something akin to those 
quaint party-coloured figures the sur- 
prised stranger sees in the streets of 
Amsterdam. These were supported 
by contributions of the charitable, 
and it was in aid of their funds that 
the Prebendary of Givendale was ap- 
plied to, to mdke an appeal to tie 
faithful. Good Friday, in the year 
1747, was the rather strange day 
selected; and the sermon itself, be- 
sides being eminently Shandean, is 
remarkable as being the first work of 
Mr. Sterne’s that appeared in print. 
It is also curious, as being the odd 
token of his affection he chose to 
send to one of the earlier objects 
whom he distinguished with his at- 
tentions. The subject was “ The Case 
of Elijah, and the Widow of Zar- 
ephath, considered. A Charity Ser- 
mon, Preached on Good Friday, 
April 17,°1747, in the Parish Church 
of St. Michael le Belfrey, before the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Sheriffs, at the annual 
collection tor the support of Two 
Charity Schools.” 

The text which Mr. Sterne select- 
ed—embodying the miracle of the 
barrel of meal “that wasted not,” 
and the cruise of oil that did not 
“fail,” is, of course, familiar to all— 
and the treatment tolerably sober, 
with the exception of Cervantic 
flashes here and there. The true 
Shandean handling, as applied to ser- 
mons, was to break out some years 
later in the “ Assize Sermon.” Rea- 
soning on the natural expectance of 
the widow that the prophet would 
recompense her son, he says, naively— 
“ Many a parent would build high 
upon a worse foundation.”” When the 
Prophet began to pray over the dead 
child, that it might be restored to 
life, he says, quaintly :-—“ fe was, 
moreover, involved in the success of 
his prayer himself ;” passages which 
have quite the old divinity flavour. 
Then describing the scene where the 
child is restored to life, his taste for 
yainting breaks out, and he pictures 
or his cqngregation the various figures 
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of “the piece.” “It is a subject one 
might recommend to the pencil of 
the greatest genius, and would even 
afford matter for description here.” 
He hints presently at a very good 
inducement to Christian charity, viz., 
that “So quickly sometimes has the 
wheel turned round, that many a 
man has lived to enjoy the benefit of 
that charity which his own piety 
projected.” Hethen dwells upon the 
old argument for charity drawn from 
“the pleasure of doing good,” and 
brings in the evidence of that “ pro- 
fessed sensualist,” Epicurus. And 
“if it was necessary here, or there 
was time, to reline upon this doc- 
trine,” he “ might further maintain” 
that “ the very body of man is never 
in a better state than when he is most 
inclined to do good.” Further on he 
pushes this reasoning a little more :— 
for “I cannot conceive but that the 
very mechanical motions which main- 
tain life, must be performed with 
more equal vigour and freedom in 
that man whom a great and good 
soul perpetually inclines to show 
mercy to the miserable.” A text on 
which he was to preach more at 
length in the very year of his death, 
in a certain sermon, which bore the 
name of “The Sentimental Journey.” 
Even in those lay homilies, which 
he addressed to Eliza, he amplified on 
the same topic. He then entertains 
his audience with “an anecdote of 
Alexander, the Tyrant of Pheres,” 
which “antiquity has preserved ;” and 
drawing the picture of the churlish 
uncharitable man, brings on “the 
Great Master of nature,’—and the 
quotation, not so well worn then as 
now :— 


“The man that hath not music in his 
soul,” &e. ; 


declaiming it, as he had no doubt 
heard it declaimed upon the York 
boards. 

This sermon he was so pleased with, 
that he had it printed, with a dedi- 
cation to the Dean of York, Doctor 
Osbaldeston, afterwards Bishop of 
Carlisle, which is very characteristic, 
and gravely Shandean in tone ; em- 
bodying a sentiment which will come 
home to the heart of every profes- 
sional preacher of charity sermons, 
«“that it, indeed, seems so beaten and 
common a path, that it is not an eas 
matter for anew-comer to distinguis 
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himself in it by anything except the 
novelty of his Vehicle.” ‘Tt was after- 
wards put on board with that small 
cargo of sermons which was towed 
along so successfully in the wake of 
the triumphant Shandy barques. 
And in a little advertisement, he 
makes the surprisingly modest confes- 
sion, that was “printed some years 
ago, but was read by verg few.” 

It is to be suspected Mr. Sterne 
was very partial to the stage, and it 
is likely enough, availed himself of 
such theatrical advantages as York 
offered. In the metropolis, he went 
often without disguise, and knew 
Garrick by heart. Abroad there was, 
of course, no “constraint” in refer- 
ence to his cloth ; and he revelled in 
all manner of dramatic entertainment. 
No wonder he. felt indignant when 
the ill-mannered Parterre in Paris, 
rose at the unhappy poor abbé, whose 
love for music had taken him to the 
opera, and who was secreted in one of 
the upper loges. In his Sutton pul- 
pit, he sniffed the foot-lights and 
orange-peel from afar, and could not 
decently keep out the metaphorical 
properties and decorations. ‘* When 
the whole DRAMA wasopened,” hesaid 
once, in reference to the story of Jacob, 
“then the wisdom and contrivance of 
every part of it was displayed.” . 
And, again, “How often has 


the 
same tragedy been acted upon larger 


theatres?’ While there is an inter- 
pretation of certain passages bearing 
on Rachel’s story, “ which altogether 
excludes this scenical representation 
I have given of them.” Why should 
we seek instruction from vanity ? 
“ Ask the comedian who is taught a 
part he feels not.” No doubt, an 
image of that excellent provincial 
actor, Mr. Frodsham, or Mr. Wilkin- 
son, crossing his brain at the moment. 
Courage is no more than “ the Span- 
ish soldier upon an Italian stage—a 
bladder full of wind.” It would have 
been worth a journey out to York to 
have heard that sermon on pride, 
wherein occurs that exquisitely Shan- 
dean passage on the folly of this 
vice :—“ To turn giddy upon every 
little exaltation, is experienced to be 
no less a mark of a weak brain in the 
figurative than it is in the literal 
sense of the expression—in sober truth, 
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it is but a scur® kind of a trick,” 
(quoties Voluit fortuna jocart)— 
“when Fortune, in one of her merry 
moods, takes a poor devil with this 
passion in his head, and mounts him 
up all at once as high as she can get 
him—for it is sure to make him play 
such fantastic tricks, as to become 
the very fool of the comedy ; and was 
he not a general benefactor to the 
world in making it merry, I know 
not how spleen could be pacified dur- 
ing the representation.” 

How odd must have sounded that 
designation, “ poor devil,” drifted 
from the pulpit down the old aisles of 
Sutton. No wonder that Gray talked 
of his being on the verge of tossing 
his wig in the face of the congregation! 

York was still brilliant enough and 
kept up its attractions. The theatre 
flourished, and was held to be good 
training-ground for the metropolitan 
boards. They were, however, a noisy 
and indecorous audience, and it ap- 
pears to have been the fashion, in op- 
position to custom at other places of 
entertainment, to stand up and put 
on their hats when the performances 
commenced. On Shrove Juesday, 
“merely from asavage custom,” says 
one who was manager,* “the up- 
ver gallery were so noisy from num- 
oan that it would not be conquered 
but by raising the price on that night.” 
Here it was that Mr. Sterne, before 
Tristram saw the light, must have 
“assisted” at the representation of 
“ Julius Cesar.” For, “ at the end of 
the last chapter” of the second book, 
“my father and my Uncle Toby were 
left both standing, like Brutus and 
Cassius at the close of the scene, mak- 
ing up their accounts.” There is 
more in this than a mere recollection 
of his Shakespeare reading. He had 
clearly before his mind the figures of 
the two York Protagonists, standing 
(with, perhaps, a provincial awkward- 
ness) at the close of this famous 
altercation. There is a passage, too, 
in the sixth “Shandy,” which shows 
a practical familiarity with the 
“business” of the stage, and is fla- 
voured by a relish to be acquired only 
at the coulisses. “I beg the reader,” 
he says, “ will assist me here to wheel 
off my Uncle Toby’s ordnance behind 
the scenes ; to remove his sentry-box, 
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and clear the theatre, if possible, of 
hornworks and half-moons, and get 
the rest of his military apparatus out 
of the way ; that done, my dear friend, 
Garrick, we will snuff the candles 
bright, sweep the stage with a new 
broom, draw up the curtain, and ex- 
hibit my Uncle Toby dressed for a 
new character.” The Reverend Mr. 
Sterne had clearly often looked out 
from the green-room upon the flurry 
and bustle of hurried scene-shifting. 
Is it fanciful to suppose that his 
dramatic experience had helped him 
to a bare hint of the famous nasal 
interlude of Slawkenbergius? For 
just about this time a foolish joke 
was convulsing pit and galleries, 
which gradually took the shape of a 
tradition, and became a standard 
source of merriment. An unhappy 
fiddler in Drury-lane orchestra, 
Cervetti by name, was distinguished 
by an extravagant length of this 
feature, and this deformity was at 
once pounced on as a welcome solace 
for the unemployed moment of the 
entr’acte. He was saluted with 
screams of delight, and promptly re- 
baptized “ Nosey,” and the persecu- 
tion became so notorious, that Foote 
alluded to it in one of his prologues. 


“Have you not roar’d from pit to upper 

rows, 

And all the jest was—what? a fiddler’s 
nose ; 

Pursue your mirth, each night the joke 
grows stronger, 

For as you fret the man, his nose looks 
longer.” 


The despondency of Slawkenber- 
gius, will beremembered. This may, 

erhaps, seem a little like refining ; 
but when it is mentioned, that for 
forty years afterwards it came to be 
the professional sobriquet for the 
leader of the orchestra, “ particularly 
on the York circuit, where, without 
compliment, the leader is a man of 
great professional merit, but hasanose 
as mueh too long, as the manager’s is 
too short,”* it is not very impro- 
bable that by this constant repetition 
the subject was in a manner limited 
to Mr. Sterne. No doubt the rich 
store of “nasal literature,” so quaint 
and singular, must have tempted 
Mr. Sterne to deal in some shape 
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with so congenial a subject, but it is 
nearly certain, that the peculiar con- 
formation of the luckless leader of 
the York orchestra forced the comic 
notion more directly on him. 

York, meantime, was not losing its 
attractions. It was the liveliest of Eng- 
lish counties. YoungCumberland, here- 
after to write entertaining memoirs, 
and to be “taken up” by noble persons, 
found his way down there, and found 
its round of pleasvres almost exhaust- 
ing. Naturally, enough ; for the day- 
time, he tells, was absorbed in hunt- 
ing, and the nights in feasts and balls. 
Which pleasant fashion of life, drifts 
us on, over several years, none of 
which are marked by any special 
incident. ¢ ; , 
incident, and leads to Mr. Sterne’s 
second public sermon, preached in 
1752, on the occasion of the Assizes 
at York. This was a more conspicuous 
occasion for exhibiting his talents. 


XXV. THE ASSIZE SERMON. 


Tae “Hon. Mr. Baron Clive and 
the Hon. Mr. Baron Smythe,” were 
come to York for the Summer Assizes, 
and Sunday, July 29th, chanced to 
fall within the term of their sittings. 
According to custom, they attended 
service in state at the Cathedral, and 
it became the function of the Sheriff's 
chaplain to preach to them a suitable 
sermon. With that curious aptitude 
for advancement, in whatever shape 
Mr. Sterne had got himself appointed 
to this office, and delivered, “in the 
Cathedral Church of Saint Peter, 
York,” a piece such as must have 
aunttendel and amused “Mr. Baron 
Clive and Mr. Baron Smythe,” as 
they sat in their pews of state. It 
was the famous sermon on conscience, 
which Corporal Trim was sent for to 
the parlour to read out, and which 
is illustrated with such dramatic 
remarks andcomments. Inthatsha 

it was received with rapture, but in 
its more orthodox dress, and even 
with the prestige of recent delivery 
before “ the Hon. Mr. Baron Clive 


and Mr. Baron Smythe,” it was but 
coldly received. It thus made its 
appearance in no less than three dlis- 
tinct shapes, a pretty certain test of 
the opinion its author entertained of 
its merits. 


After entertaining Mr. 
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Baron Clive and Mr. Baron Smythe; 
the High Sheriff, “Sir William Penny- 
man, Baronet,” for the year, and the 
Grand Jury, also among his listeners, 
submitted a request that it should be 

ublished. “Sir William Pennyman, 

aronet’s,” share in this compliment 
was a little enfeebled by the fact of 
Mr. Sterne being his chaplain for 
the year. In fact, “the request” 
generally appears to have been at 
that time almost a thing of course, 
which it would have been invidious 
to omit. The dedication to “Sir 
William Pennyman, Baronet, and to 
Sir Edward Anderson, Baronet,” like 
every scrap of Mr. Sterne’s writing, 
is really characteristic.* ‘ Gentle- 
men,” he preludizes, “I thank you for 
the great compliment passed on this 
sermon, by your unanimous request 
to have it sent to the press, which 
I have done without sending any 
apology along with it for its unfitness 
to appear in public. Hacuses of this 
kind being generally so well known, 
both as to substance and form, that vt 
is altogether unnecessary to copy 
them. I will, therefore, only beg your 
favourable acceptance of it; and 
believe that, though my chief view in 
complying with your desire was the 
hope of doing good, contributing some- 
thing to the interests of religion and 
morality, yet it is no small pleasure 
which I receive at the same time for 
the opportunity it gives me of declar- 
ing how great an honour and esteem 
I have for so many gentlemen of 
worth and character.” 

Seven or eight years later, when 
he was getting his Tristram puppets 
in order, he found this brochure in a 
drawer, and the happy notion occurred 
to him of preaching it once more, not 
to “the Hon. Mr. Baron Clive,” 
or “the Hon. Mr. Baron Smythe,” 
and the legal spirits who fluttered 
round circuit with them, but to a 
more humorous congregation, con- 
sisting of Doctor Slop, Mr. Shandy, 
and my Uncle Toby. The church 
was Shandy Hall, and the parson 
Corporal Trim, “who held the sermon 
loosely, not carelessly, in hisleft hand, 
raised something above his stomach, 
and detached a little from his breast,” 
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delivering it with those admirable 
notes and comments which have 
made this scene one of the most 
dramatic in the whole book. The 
notes and interruptions being thus 
ingeniously fitted to the sermon 
(which was written long before), and 
the sermon itself not being originally 
intended for such adornments, show 
how very dramatic in their character 
were those serious compositions, and 
how they held in themselves, at a 
moment’s notice as it were, all the 
elements of Shandean comedy. This 
“Conscience” sermon has been listened 
to, over and over again, by over- 
whelming congregations, far beyond 
what the preacher himself could coo 
dreamed of, even on that auspicious 
day, when “Mr. Baron Clive” was 
listening to him in the old Minster. 
“ Can thereader believe,” says Yorick, 
with a pardonable eftrontery, that 
“this sermon of Yorick’s was preached 
at an Assize, in the Cathedral, before 
athousand witnesses, ready to give oath 
of it, by a certain Prebendary of that 
church ?’’+ Later on, in the body of the 
composition, he hints at one of those 
Shandean mystifications in which he 
delights. For he makes Uncle Toby 
thus comment on it:—“It is no more 
at the worst,” replied my Uncle Toby, 
“than the liberty of the pulpit ; for 
it does not appear that the sermon is 
printed or ever likely to be.” 

To this second appearance we owe 
many delightful strokes of satire. 
How excellent the touch with which 
it opens, in reference to that question- 
able tone with which some divines 
introduce their text. ‘ For we trust 
that we have a good conscience.”— 
Hebrews xiii.,18. “Trust? trust we 
have a good conscience!” On which 
“quoth my father,’ very happily, 
“you give that sentence a very im- 
proper accent, for you curl up your 
nose, man, and read it with such a 
sneering tone, as if the parson was 
going to abuse the Apostle.” 

There are many preachers who, for 
the moment, have alarmed us, by this 
species of hostile tone, as though they 
were “going to abuse the Apostle.” 

Very acceptable too, are the mili- 
tary comments and professional 


* It need scarcely be mentioned that this tract is exceedingly rare. There is a copy 
in the British Museum. 
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approbation on the part of Trim 
and my Uncle Toby. As where 
the preacher quotes from Eccle- 
siasticus,—‘‘ His mind shall tell him 
more than seven watchmen that sit 
above on a tower on high.’ (A tower 
has no strength, quoth my Uncle 
Toby, unless ’tis flanked).” So, too, 
when “conscience has got safely en- 
trenched behind the letter of the 
law, and sits there invulnerable, and 
well fortified,’—the two old soldiers 
exchange looks with each other. 
“*Ay, ay, Trim,’ quoth my Uncle 
Toby, shaking his Seed. ‘these are 
but sorry fortifications, Trim.’ ‘0, 
very poor work,’ answered Trim, ‘to 
what your honour and I make of it.’” 

Mr. Sterne, too, had regard to the 
special character of the Hon. Baron 
Clive and Hon. Baron Smythe, and 
addresses their conscience in odd 
figures, drawn from their profession. 
These certainly, down the choir of 
the old Minster, must have an odd, 
fantastic effect. ‘Could no such 
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thing,” he asks, “as favour and af- 
fection enter this sacred Courr? 
Did Wir disdain to take a bribe in it, 
or was ashamed to show its face as 
ean-eavpoented..-s).  s) ats ae 
Or, lastly, were we assured that 
INTEREST stood always unconcerned 
while the cause was hearing; that 
PAssIon never got into the judgment- 
seat, and pronounced sentence ?” &e. 

After sketching a few graphic 
figures, one of whom, perhaps, “ was 
gone out in company with Honour 
to fight a duel, to pay off some debt 
at play, or dirty annuity, the bar- 
gain of his lust,” he reminds them 
that “ Conscience all this while was 
engagedat home, talking loud against 
petty larceny.” 

Another, when he is near his end, 
casts up his accounts. ‘“ Conscience 
looks into the Statutes aT LARGE, 
perceives no penalty or forfeiture of 
goods and chattels incurred.” It is 
securely “fortified with Cases and 
REPoRtS.” 





FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 


TRAVELLING in the Holy Land in 
the spirit, and through the medium 
of the best authors, blended with the 
almost inseparable sacred and classi- 
cal lore linked with those parts, must 
always be a pleasant recreation and 
instructive pastime, suggestive of 
good moral impressions and laud- 
able meditations. Travelling in the 
Jlesh in the Holy Land, is, alas! pro- 
ductive of the very opposite results. 
Life’s cherished visions vanish un- 
der the wand of stern reality ; 
and the picturesque and the beauti- 
ful give place to a monotony almost 
ugly to behold. This is particularly 
the case in travelling from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem at any season of the year ; 
forin the spring your animalsare near- 
ly driven tomadness by flies in legions, 
and yourself dreadfully inconven- 
ienced by their restlessness and kick- 
ing. In the summer the heat is scorch- 
ing, glow-blinding, dust-stifling, thirst- 
agonizing, and these form a combina- 
tion that oftentimes terminates in fe- 
ver, and not unoften inthe grave. Au- 
tumn has torrents of rain ; the roads 
are slippery and dangerous, the plains 
one vast marsh interspersed with 


perilous dykes and holes, into which 
the unwary may, at any moment, dis- 
appear, animal and all ; and in win- 
ter, the bleak winds that blow over 
the barren hills, are fit to cut one in 
two, and laden with coughs, catarrhs 
and countless ills. Nevertheless, 
thousands upor thousands traverse 
this space year after year. Each 
individual instigated by a wish to 
set eyes for once, at least, during 
life’s pilgrimage, upon the dilapi- 
dated and ruinous sites of the “ City 
of the Bride,’ the Jerusalem of 
Hebrew greatness. In every other re- 
spect, perhaps, the motive of attrac- 
tion differs. The pious Hebrew 
patriarchs from the central regions of 

ussia and India, from China, Japan, 
Australia, or America, bidding adieu 
to the ties of this life, to the love of 
lucre, home, and other affections, 
wend their weary footsteps thither, 
with the one all-absorbing wish and 
hope, that they may lay their bones 
in the land of their forefathers, and 
mingle their dust with the soil 
where sleep Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 1e dangers, the difficulties, 
anxieties and fatigues of thousands of 
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miles of perilous pilgrimage, some- 
times, for the most part, performed 
on foot, fades into retrospective in- 
significance, if the journey be but 
accomplished before life ebbs from 
their wasted and exhausted frames ; 
and intense is their blissful satisfac- 
tion, if permitted to gather up their 
legs and give up the ghost in the Land 
of the Promise made unto Abraham. 
With such an example before them, 
those that have youth and strength 
on their side ought surely not to 
grumble at a few brief hours of ex- 
posure and suffering. Therefore, we 
stroll down from the convent where 
we have been hospitably lodged, 
this fine spring morning, to take a 
walk through the main-street of Jaffa, 
just whilst the animals are discussing 
their corn, and the baggage is being 
laden on fractious mules. 

The wand of stern reality does de- 
structive work in this said main- 
street of Jaffa. It demolishes at a 
single stroke, the thoughts, notions, 
ideas, and day-dreams of infancy, 
boyhood, youth,and manhood. You 
could never bring yourself to believe, 
gazing upon the scene before you, 
that Simon the Tanner could have 
dwelt hereabouts, or that such a spot 
could be the site of Peter’s great 
vision relative to universal salvation. 
Jonah, certainly, might have embark- 
ed in just such another feluccah as is 
now setting sail from the harbour, 
with a cargo of water-melons and 
gourds for Tarsus (the ancient Tar- 
shish), and his costume and features 
may, probably, have resembled that 
of the Hebrew who is owner of the 
cargo, and passenger by the boat, for 
there is deep anxiety and fear de- 
picted in his well-defined countenance, 
as he holds on with both hands to 
the boat’s side, when she rises and 
dips to the rolling-in waves. But 
what else is there here to fascinate 
the imagination or plunge it into me- 
ditation? To throw thought back 
some thousands of years? The houses 
andstoresare, certainly,old enough and 
dirty enough, smoke-dried, black and 
windowless, save at the very upper- 
most stories ; the ruins of the city- 
wall, and the breakwater of stones to 
keep off the sea’s encroachments, are 
alike dilapidated, and fast crumbling 
into decay. The street has never a 
pavement, or the ghost of*a Roman 
road left, and is ankle-deep in mud, 
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and muck, and garbage. Scattered 
about in profuse confusion, are spars 
and blocks, masts, bulwarks, coils of 
ropes, and chain-cables, well-rusted 
anchors, capstans and capstan-bars, 
all which, at this present moment, are 
turned into use as temporary seats by 
a hungry multitude of camel-drivers, 
porters, boatmen, and Maltese, Greek 
and other vagrants, who are refresh- 
ing themselves with a cheap and 
hot breakfast of bhurgheel (boiled 
dried wheat, ground down and boiled 
again), stewed with onions, olive oil, 
and pepper and salt. Standing 
forth amidst these sorrowful memen- 
toes of many gallant barks, wrecked 
and stranded from year to year, is an 
old cook’s galley or caboose, black 


with pitch, and age, and soot. This 
has been converted into a soup- 


kitchen by a speculative old Arab, 
who ladles out basins full of the above 
abomination, at a few parahs per 
basin, to the hungry multitude. 
Seated at the caboose-door is the 
Arab’s only son, his father’s pride and 
joy, laying in a Benjamin’s allowance 
of this unsavoury and most uninviting 
porridge. Skippers are shouting out 
directions to their boats, which have 
just left the shore with the daily 
supply of scraggy goat’s meat, vege- 
tables, and fruit. Other skippers are 
reconnoitring their distant vessels 
through telescopes, just to see “ what 
mate’s about,” and whether that last 
boat-load of grain has been taken over 
the side. More skippers there are 
rushing about, with sinister-looking 
interpreters, bent upon storming the 
private residences of merchants and 
skippers, and ascertaining why no 
boats of grain are yet alongside. All 
have anxious, busy faces, for these 
mariners know well what evils the 
least delay in loading their cargoes 
may be productive of in so dangerous 
and open a roadstead as that of Jaffa, 
where, with very little preliminary 
warning, a gale sets in and blows 
fiercely upon the rock-girt coast, cast- 
ing the broken billows in tons of foam 
upon the shore, and imperilling ships 
and every soul aboard. For al- 
though there is always a slip upon 
the cable to enable vessels to put out 
to sea at a moment’s warning, they 
are obliged to throw themselves out 
of sea-trim, by getting rid of ballast 
to make room for grain; and such 
portion of cargo as may be stored on 
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board, is calculated, in so unprotected 
@ state, rather to imperil the ship’s 
safety than otherwise, by causing the 
cargo to shift and the vessel to found- 
er in deep water. 

Our walk through this main-street 
of Jaffa meets with many checks and 
magedinants apart from the spars 
and anchors above alluded to, which 
occasionally come into painful contact 
with the shins of the unwary. There 
are strings of long-necked camels 
poking their inquisitive noses ever 
and anon upon straw-hats, mistaking 
them, perhaps, for a stale cabbage, 
and varying the occupation by some- 
times helping themselves to a pile of 
flat Arab bread from the caboose pro- 
prietor’s store. Maliciously-disposed 
mules and donkeys, picketed along 
the city-walls, kick out from least 
expected angles. Presently the vari- 
ous grain-shippers make their appear- 
ance, followed by tormenting ship- 
masters and a posse of women and 
children, who are employed as sack- 
makers or sifters; the sacks are 
only used for such fine grain as se- 
same or linseed, or for very choice 
samples of Judean wheat—the car- 
goes being mostly laden in bulk. The 
broad creaking doors of the ware- 
houses are flung wide open to the 
morning light and air, disclosing 
mountains of grain and armies and 
legions of rats and mice in precipitate 
retreat from the scene of their noc- 
turnal banqueting. Mats are spread 
before the doors, and pyramids of 
baskets unpiled and brought into im- 
mediate action. The street breakfast 
consumers have finished their meal ; 
the old caboose proprietor locks up 
the doors, and betakes himself home 
to his house in the back slums of 
Jaffa. In ten minutes’ time all will 
be the most hideous bustle and con- 
fusion, and amidst the clouds of 
stifling and blinding dust, occasioned 
by the operations of the sifters, 
gaunt-looking camels, and hordes of 
porters, will be sauntering and rush- 
ing to and fro, barely perceptible in 
the local haze of the spot, until their 
warning cry announces their prox- 
imity, and by an almost miracle, you 
escape being transfixed by a long bar 
of iron, or jammed into sandwich 
between two heavily-laden camels. 

We wait not, however, to witness 
all this, the Kuturgee Bashi warns us 
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that the animals are ready to start, 
and so we mount and presently issue 
upon the plains intervening between 
this place and Ramlah. 

We are a motley and a numerous 
cavalcade as we move along in the 
bright early sunlight of the morning, 
the advance guards looking like palpa- 
ble specksupon the distant and already 
hot-looking horizon. One group of 
Hebrews,—men, women, and chil- 
dren,—who have only recently de- 
barked from a steamer fromthe Black 
Sea, represent the most grotesque 
costumes that are to be met with in 
Bulgaria, Albania, Circassia, the 
Crimean Steppes, and some of the 
coldest regions of bleak Russia. In 
defiance of heat, these are enveloped 
in manifold wrappers of sheep-skins 
and furs, with indescribable tall hats 
for the men, and immense turbans for 
the women. Some on _ horseback, 
some on donkeys, and some on mules, 
these pilgrims pass over miles in si- 
lence, and apparently lost in deep 
thought and meditation, only inter- 
rupted by the cry of some child for 
water to slake its parching thirst, or 
by an outburst of dreadful threats 
and denunciations from the drovers 
and proprietors of the animals they 
ride. 

Next to these, and monopolizing 
one donkey between six of them, are 
a set of merry German and Polish 
beggars, who alternately have a ride 
upon the animal that carries their 
provisions as well as themselves, and 
smoke and laugh and chat incessantly. 
To look at them, they are the most 
wretchedly clad creatures on the face 
of the earth, bandaged in rags from 
head to foot: rags substituting shoes 
andstockings, hat, and everything else. 
Now and then one of the party will 
strike up a refrain merrily, to which 
some other trips it lightly over the 
rough stony path in a manner per- 
fectly ludicrous to behold. - The dir- 
tiest looking little fellow amongst this 
dirty bundle of rags, who is all beard, 
eyes, and long matted hair, and looks 
not unlike a spider in a thickly- 
woven web, is the most agile and 
light-hearted of the lot. To see that 
fellow cock his littlearms akimbo, and 
moving on the toes of one foot throw 
every joint of the other into the most 
marvellous contortions and convul- 
sions, the foot vibrating and shaking 
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without any apparent effort being 
imparted to it by the leg to which 
it is attached; to watch how he 
performs quavers and demi-semi- 
quavers with his toes: I say, to 
behold all this would insure for 
the vagrant a certain and lucrative 
engagement with ‘ Barnum,” or any 
other speculative exhibitor. It throws 
the muleteers and donkey boys into 
ecstasies of delight ; and from almost 
everyone the clever rogue levies con- 
tributions—all, I am certain, freely 
given. Now this lot has travelled 
through Europe and Asia Minor, 
visiting, also, every town in Syria en 
route to Jaffa ;—always sticking to 
the land as long as they possibly can 
avoid the sea. And next to the per- 
formance of the small man above 
alluded to, the sight and perusal of 
their passports, wséd and re-viséd as 
they are at every consular office they 
have visited, is a perfect curiosity. 
Nominally these are holy pilgrims ; 
in reality they belong to an idle va- 
grant class, who pass their whole 
lives in travelling to and fro between 
their native towns and the East, 
living upon the hard fare of the 

edouins, or the Turerman shepherd, 
as contentedly as they repast upon 
the more dainty and nutritious food 
afforded them by the various convents 
they visit (at each of which they rest 
the full three days fixed as a limit for 
convent hospitality, save in cases of 
sickness), or luxuriating in the charity 
carried out to them from the groaning 
tables of bishops, merchants, and con- 
sular authorities. So regular are 
some of these people, that the period 
of their reappearance at Jaffa could 
be foretold almost to a nicety by 
some of the old hands residing there. 

A little way ahead of us rides a 
party of portly Latin monks, Capu- 
chins, Carmelites, Franciscans, and 
of every order*of the brotherhood 
to which they respectively belong. 
These are mostly Italians and Spa- 
niards of low origin, and of little or 
no education; but exceedingly zealous 
and pious, if we may reckon by 
counting of beads and oftentimes 
pious ejaculations,—the latter, some 
uncharitable person in the company 
suggests, are cloaks used to smother 
ireful anathemas, occasioned by the 
fractious and playful dispositions of 
the animals they bestride. Their 
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countenances, if taken as an index, 
are repulsive, coarse, and forbidding, 
and seem to hint at pilgrimages to 
these distant lands dictated by neces- 
sity to avoid unpleasantness at home. 
These accompany us so faras Ramlah, 
supposed to be the Arimathea of the 
Scriptures, where they diyerge from 
the line of march to seek rest and 
shelter in the hospitable Latin Con- 
vent, the doors of which are open to 
travellers of all creeds. But we can 
hope for no respite till long after 
midday, when we may reach a kind 
of oasis in a wilderness of desolation 
and rocks, where are clustered to- 
gether a few shady trees round the 
crumbling mausoleum of some long- 
defunct sheik, and where there is a 
fountain of cool water, every drop of 
which is golden elixir to the toil-worn 
pilgrim. 

Constituting different items of the 
caravan, are groups of devout Syrian 
Greeks, headed by a couple of som- 
brely clad priests, with dark blue fezes 
or caps on their heads ; the women 
and children amongst them are 
perched upon the top of pyramids 
of bedding material and clattering 
cooking utensils. These are here 
congregated from almost every town 
and village in Palestine and Syria. 
So, also, though in much smaller 
numbers, are the Armenians, who 
have also their “ papas” to lead the 
van. Between these two creeds there 
reigns deadly hostility, which not 
even the recollections connected with 
the spot they are about to visit can 
quench. On the contrary, their first 
meeting in the Holy Sepulchre will, 
srobably, be celebrated by a pitched 
pattie, requiring the interference of 
Turkish troops to quell the riot. The 
select few mounted upon travel-worn 
camels are Copts of exceedingly black 
complexions, and unmistakable Negro 
physiognomy. Their costwne is of 
the most limited and airy descrip- 
tion ; and they have travelled all this 
way on those identical camels, and 
without any incumbrance of ward- 
robe, from towns beyond Grand Cairo, 
and right across the huge intervening 
desert. Of the European travellers, 
some are loitering behind, some are 
miles ahead, and some are holding 
desperate controversy, through the 
medium of kicks and blows, with the 
obstinate animals they ride, some of 
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the donkeys being addicted to botan- 
ize amongst the thistles that sprout 
out and flourish even in this arid 
and stony desolation, whilst all evince 
an uncomfortable propensity, for rub- 
bing up against every projecting hot 
block of stone, much to the pain and 
discomfort-of the rider. Those that 
are miles a-head are of that class of 
travellers so common about here, who 
have set themselves a problem, to see 
a given number of places within a 
given time, and never pause for in- 
formation or contemplation en route. 
The laggers behind, on the contrary, 
are, perhaps, learned dervises, or doc- 
tors in philosophy ; professors of his- 
tory, geography, or geology ; antiquar- 
ians and searchers after ancientarchi- 
tecture. To these every foot of ground 
traversed offers a field for speculation 
and controversy. The antiquarian 
carefully treasures the broken pipe- 
bowl fiung away last week by the old 
Turk who had run short of tobacco 
en route, under the firm impression 
that it is one of a vast treasure of 
Lares and Penates buried hereabouts. 
The geologist wakes up loud echoes in 
the solitude that reigns around with 
his persevering hammer ; whilst his 
friend the naturalist bags all the 
scared lizards and insects that bolt 
from their lairs at the sound of the 
unwonted disturbance, and bottles 
themon the spot in fifty degrees above 
proof spirits. The spectacled divine 
from far away West, who left Massa- 
chusetts province firmly intent upon 
adding to scriptural knowledge, 
haunts every wayside ruined huts, 
detecting something very peculiar as 
to their origin and antiquity. He 
has a long way to travel, for he is 
bound to “t?other side of Jordan,” 
before he faces about for home again, 
and intends to visit the Dead Sea to 
procure a few seeds from the Sodom 
apples and roots of mandrakes which, 
with a pinch or two of salt from 
Lot’s wife’s pillar, are destined to 
add to the rarities of his native 
museum. Men there are also among 
the caravan of refined and solid 
learning, who know when and where 
and how to seek for fresh light and 
information on the various subjects 
they seek to enrich and illustrate. 
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These are unpresuming, quiet and 
observant, and what they undertake 
they accomplish well. 

So we drag along over the swelter- 
ing stony soil, whence issues a hot 
steam from every crack and crevice, 
and so thoroughly heated by the 
scorching rays of the sun, that water 
dropped evaporatesinstantly. So we 
crawl along, blinded with glare, tem- 
ples throbbing, cheeks sunken, lips 
parched, and tongues dried up to 
perfect cinder. Can any human suf- 
fering surpass the last twenty minutes’ 
traject, on wearied and stumbling 
animals? I doubt it! I doubt it as 
much as I do that anything mortal 
can surpass, in the way of intense 
enjoyment and relief, that first ten 
minutes’ luxurious stretch upon the 
pleasant cool grass close by the side of 
the cooler brook, sheltered by um- 
brageous trees, and fanned by local 
zephyrs which crept about the spot, 
but never ventured further out into 
the glare and sunshine. The exqui- 
site flavour of the bottled ale, buried 
up to its neck in the streamlet’s bed 
before being uncorked, the capital 
cold fowl and cold boiled ham, the 
delicious salad, concocted out of 
lettuces carried thither from the 
markets of Jaffa, all these, and the 
coffee and fruit, appeared and disap- 
peared, till finally, like another 
Aaron’s rod, came the lofg Turkish 
pipe, well filled with Latachia tobacco, 
which swallows up every other enjoy- 
ment, and wheedles us imperceptibly 
to the very confines of dream-land, 
and so into sound sleep. 

The sea-breeze was blowing in 
pleasantly from the coast, the hot 
sun shrouded behind benevolent 
clouds, when ‘we broke up our 
bivouac, and remounting, positively 
trotted right away until sundown. 
Then we came upon some broken- 
down rough stone fences, enclosing 
fig gardens, and olive plantations, 
where rusticated goatherds and their 
families, and whither the flocks were 
wending their way from their scant 
hill-side pasturages to rest in security 
for the night. A little higher up, and 
in the fading twilight of evening, we 
paused : and we looked down upon 
Jerusalem. 
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A CRUISE ABOUT BRITISH COLWMBIA.* 


THERE have recently been published 
many books of no small interest and 
usefulness relative to British Colum- 
bia and Vancouver’s Island. Those 
settlements have been elevated by the 
gold discoveries from complete ob- 
scurity to a prominent place among 
our dependencies ; and several per- 
sons who were well acquainted with 
these territories have imparted their 
information to the public. Yet Cap- 
tain Barrett-Lennard’s volume is by 
no means a superfluous contribution 
to our existing stock. He not only 
travelled through the mainland colony, 
but made an adventurous and suc- 
cessful cruise round Vancouver's 
Island, during which he had oppor- 
tunities of observation of which he 
has made the most, and which few 
of his predecessors enjoyed so largely. 

The situation of British Columbia 
renders its prosperity a matter of 
direct interest to this country. We 
are in many ways concerned that 
it should flourish and grow strong. 
It is a second Canada, in which our 
religion, institutions, and character 
are established on the far side of the 
great American continent, and British 
enterprise may be trusted soon to 
colonize from that basis the vast 
deserts which intervene, invading 
their remote solitudes with the din 
of industry, and presenting a long 
line of occupation extending across 
the continent, held by Englishmen, 
and enjoying true liberty and pros- 
perity under English laws. Such a 
chain of settlements must necessarily 
result from the realization of the 
scheme of an inter-oceanic railway, 
already started by some enterprising 
capitalists, and which line, were it in 
efficient working order, would prac- 
tically make Pekin ten thousand 
miles nearer to us than it now is, 
would greatly shorten the route to 
Australia as well as to British Col- 
umbia itself, and would facilitate the 
rosecution of a profitable trade with 
ndia, China, and Japan. We have 
no reason to complain of the progress 


of this Colony thus far. A few years 
past it was a lonely settlement, the 
existence of which few people were 
definitely aware of, cut off from the 
world and surrounded and overspread 
by forests, peopled only by wild In- 
dians, and unexplored by the white 
man. It is now a populous, rich, and 
important colony, whose wants tax 
the care of London and Liverpool 
merchants, and to whose shores emi- 
grants are flocking from all sides of 
the world, from Europe and America, 
China and Australia. This rapid 
rise has heen effected by the dis- 
covery of the rich gold mines of the 
Fraser river. Its treasures have lured 
to this unknown land thousands of 
that enterprising order of men who, 
when they settle to steady industry, 
build up cities and found nations in 
the desert. But all that any number 
of gold mines can do is to give to an 
infant settlement a fair start ; and, 
therefore, we look with interest to ac- 
counts of the permanent capabilities 
and physical features of the country, 
when coming from those who have 
qualified themselves to give authentic 
information. Probably, for example, 
it is not within the power of man to 
found one great nation on the Aus 
tralian continent, since there the first 
conditions of a dense, prosperous 
population are wanting. There no 
great rivers intersect the country on 
which the fruits of industry and the 
returns of commerce could be borne, 
and whose waters would irrigate the 
plains scorched into sterility by the 
six months’ summer sun. No popu- 
lous nation could comfortably manage 
to derive its sole water-supply from 
tanks, and the want of convenientand 
abundant fields of coal, in combina- 
tion with the drought, seems com- 
pletely to annihilate every prospect 
of manufacturing and commercial 
wealth. How then fares our other 
great gold colony, British Columbia ? 
Barrett-Lennard writes thus :— 

“Tn the interior of British Columbia are 
vast tracts of great fertility capable of con- 


* “« Travels in British Columbia,” by Captain C. E. Barrett-Lennard. London: Hurst 
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version into the finest agricultural and pas- 
toral land. The climate is remarkably 
healthy and bracing, and the air pure. I 
cannot speak positively, but I think that 
we are fully justified in assuming that 
abundant and excellent crops of every 
species of British cereal will eventually be 
grown in British Columbia. Both silver 
and copper mines exist in addition to now 
world-notorious gold-fields. Copperis known 
to exist in various districts, but in small 
quantities only. Stone, suitable for every 
purpose of building, only requires to be 
quarried.” 

Our author does not, we think, 
overstate the attractions of thecolony. 
Indeed he rather tells us what British 
Columbia is now than what it is 
capable of becoming. But let us fol- 
low his wanderings. Captain Barrett- 
Lennard’s first exploit was to cruise 
completely round Vancouver's Island 
in a small yacht of only twenty tons 
burthen. He thus got a good outside 
look at that valuable adjunct, as it 
may be called, of British Columbia ; 
and by landingfrequently and making 
expeditions into the interior, he came 
much in contact with the Indian 
tribes. He gives us some pictures of 
their condition, which differ consider- 
ably from the old approved novel 
style of wild Indian portraiture. He 
found them to be a cunning, blood- 
thirsty, remorseless race of savages, 
who paint their bodies, flatten their 
skulls, pierce their members for the 
insertion of hooks and rings, drink 
ardent spirits till they kill themselves, 
and enjoy nothing in life so much as 
cutting up anenemy. Yet even in the 
black superstitions of these savages 
some traces of the Divine reve- 
lation once given on earth are dis- 
coverable. They are not strangers to 
the noble hope of a future and better 
existence which has ever since crea- 
tion been the light of human life. 
They believe in the formation of the 
world by the Superior Power, though 
grotesquely embodying their notions 
with stories about creating crows and 
remonstrant lizards ; and they record 
that in past ages the Deity flooded 
the world for its wickedness, and that 
so high did the waters tower that 
those who were not well provided 
with canoes were swallowed up. 
Even among these wild tribes there 
is, we read, a freemasonry, though 
the exceedingly painful nature of its 
initiatory rites, involving prolonged 
starvation and torturing incisions in 
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the mouth, forbid us to claim any 
affinity for it with the jovial societies 
of a more advanced civilization. 
Efforts are being made both by Pro- 
testant and Roman Cathglic mission- 
aries to work some improvement in 
the condition of these savages ; but 
their fierce natures are hard to work 
on, while unfortunately they will 
learn nothing of civilization but its 
vices. Fortwo and a-halflongmonths 
did the adventurous author cruise 
round the Island of Vancouver. The 
general result of his observations is 
that it is a sea-girt forest, of about 
250 miles in length, with a general 
breadth of some 70 miles, so thickly 
grown with matted woods that none 
but the Indian can penetrate them, 
except where the mysterious bush 
fires have burst out, cleared with 
swift destruction large tracts, and left 
open spaces thick with the ashes of 
the underwood, and marked by the 
tall pines, charred, but not consumed 
by the flames, and standing out “like 
sentinel mourners over the graves of 
their kindred.” 

Having accomplished the savage 
part of his tour, Captain Barrett-Len- 
nard starts on the mainland of 
British Columbia to travel up the 
Fraser river to the gold mines. The 
surface gold in this, as in other lands 
where it is found, is washed down 
from the mountain ranges and de- 
posited in the soil below. While 
lying thus at an inconsiderable depth 
in the ground it is generally sought 
for by individual effort, as the deep 
sinkings, for the most part carried 
on by companies and worked with ex- 
tensive machinery, do not begin in 
rold countries till the surface has 
Som washed out. 

The early adventurers may achieve 
a brilliant fortune,or may on the 
other hand gain absolutely nothing ; 
but in either case they must be pre- 
pared for severe, incessant toil. Fine 
gentlemen with white hands and soft 
sinews meet often with disappoint- 
ment and a grave when they go in 
search of gold. Even so preaches 
Captain Barrett-Lennard ; and he 
illustrates his remarks by a letter 
from one of the Fraser river miners, 
from which we extract the following 
yassages, only making it a little more 

hucydidean than the original. 

“My first trip up the rapids nearly cost 
me my life, Six of us started in company, 
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We had the usual outfit, a canoe loaded 
with provisions, mining tools, and haver- 
sacks. Four men pulled the boat up the 
stream by a rope attached to its bow; 
another mai d I were in the boat. Sud- 
denly we ran into an eddy, the boat was at 
once upset, all our traps tumbled into the 
water, and we were nearly drowned. The 
loss of all my papers I regret very much, 
as I cannot replace them again. We 
kindled a fire, and dried ourselves, then re- 
turned to Fort Yale, bought another outfit, 
started again, and reached the upper Fraser 
without any other mishap. Our life on the 
journey was rough enough, We slept at 
night round a fire kindled on the bank, ate 
a half-cooked breakfast before we started 
in the morning, and then trudged along our 
weary road. We were three weeks before 
we found anything. We were the first 
white men who reached the upper part of 
Swift river. An accident occurred here by 
which one of our party lost his life. We 
doctored him as best we could, but it was 
of no avail; he died in a few days. We 
buried him in this wild region, and put a 
stone over his grave to mark the spot.” 


An interesting chapter is devoted 
to the discussion of the proposed 
inter-oceanic railway, which is to 
connect an Atlanticemporium of com- 
merce at Halifax with some Liver- 
pool of the Pacific near the Fraser 
river. It is only necessary to glance 
over the map in order to see at once 
the grand importance of such a work. 

Were railway trains whistling 
over the great deserts which at pre- 
sent block out British Columbia from 
the civilized world, not only would 
the enormous circuit by Cape Horn, 
and the inconvenient Panama route 
be avoided, but, as already remarked, 
the whole extent of British America, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
would beopened up, and fairly started 
in the career of competitive civiliza- 
tion. The commerce of India, Japan, 
China, and Australia would pass 
through the American continent on 
British soil; great cities and com- 
mercial depots would spring up along 
the route, and on the shores of the 
Pacific; and the waters of many a 
noble lake and river, now abandoned 
to the red Indian, would be furrowed 
by the keels of inland trading ships. 
The speculators and politicians of the 
United States were too shrewd not to 
perceive the great advantage which 
must accrue to the nation through 
whose territory the inter-oceanic rail- 
way would pass, and accordingly it 
has ever been a pet idea with them 
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to construct the gigantic line on their 
end of the continent, running it by 
what is called the middle route, from 
Western Kansas to Western Nevada. 
We do not doubt that they would 
have accomplished their plan, and 
forestalled the slower movements of 
calculating John Bull, were it not for 
the insane war, which has destroyed 
for the present both the spirit and 
resources of enterprise in the nation. 
As it is, even were peace to be re- 
stored to-morrow, the moneyed andin- 
dustrial interests would not be sutii- 
ciently recovered for years hence to 
enable them to undertake so stupen- 
dous a work. The loss of this noble 
opportunity is only one of the penal- 
ties, and that among the least, which 
the Americans will have to pay for 
the senseless obstinacy of the war 
party which they have served. Ac- 
cording to the old proverb, too trite 
to be repeated, their misfortunes are, 
in this respect, fortunate for us. We 
have now a fair chance of making the 
great inevitable trunk line between 
the two oceans our own. That one 
must be made before long is as certain 
as that when it is made another will 
not be attempted. Whichever nation 
makes the railway first secures to 
itself the glory, profit, and power of 
controlling the commerce of two hemi- 
spheres, and making its territory a 
highway for the nations of the world. 
This is an opportunity seldom pre- 
sented toa people. The great difti- 
culty with which the engineers would 
have to contend will be presented by 
the Rocky Mountains, which, Colossus- 
like, bestride the Pacific flank of the 
continent ; but they by no means pre- 
sent an insurmountable difficulty. A 
tunnel or two skilfully placed, and a 
series of gradients, will, Captain 
Barrett-Lennard assures us, render 
those vast mountains passable. 

The gallant author returned from 
his tour, at which we have just 
glanced, through British Columbia by 
California ; and there are someinter- 
esting chapters at the close of the 
book on the old subject of American 
eccentricities. With alaudable anxiety 
to diffuse a knowledge of English 
manners, Captain Barrett-Lennard 
attempted to explain to a “ General,” 
whom he met “ liquoring up” ata bar 
in San Francisco, the nature of our 
fox hunts ; when the latter guessed 
that they must be “tall horse-back 
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rides,” but wondered why the fox was 
allowed to run with impunity from 
the cover. The gentleman was under 
the impression that the hunters in 
England rode with guns, as they do 
in the American backwoods, which 
accounts for his contemplatively ob- 
serving that-instead of letting the fox 
make away so easily, he “ would have 
blown his tarnation head off.’ An 
observation of the defects of American 
institutions, as exhibited in all their 
nakedness in California, leads Captain 
Barrett-Lennard into reflections on 
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the future prospects of the now per- 
manently disunited republics. We 
need not follow him there, though his 
remarks are very pertinent and just. 
Whatever be the future ef the Union 
States, we hope that at least a pfos- 

erous and safe career is before 

ritish Columbia, and that at no very 
distant day a railway communication 
between it and Canada will join Eng- 
land’s provinces on both sides of the 
continent, and preserve a part at 
least of the American territory from 
bloodshed and disorder. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. 


“ This is a lecturer so skill’d in policy, 
That (no disparagement to Satan’s cunning) 
He might well read a lesson to the Devil, 
And teach the old seducer new temptations.”—Old Play. 


THERE is no name in the history of 
politics and literature more associated 
with personal censure and dislike, 
and at the same time more frequently 

uoted and used as an authority, 
than that of the far-famed secretary 
of the Florentine Republic. The au- 
thor of “ Hudibras” informs us, and 
Spence and Macaulay endorse the 
opinion, that a popular sobriquet of 
the arch-enemy is derived from the 
sponsorial appellation of this subtle 
disputant: 


“Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 
Tho’ he gave his name to our Old Nick, 
But was below the least of these 
That pass i’ the world for holiness.” 


We are inclined, however, to treat 
this deduction as a poetic licence, 
and to consider with Keysler, War- 
burton, and others, that the term 
“Old Nick,” in its common accep- 
tation, may claim a much earlier 


origin. But we leave the point to 
antiquarian curiosity. 

The statist and jurisconsult avail 
themselves readily of Mavhiavelli’s 
worldly aphorisms, which are as 
numerous as they are tempting. He 
was an out-and-out disciple and 
teacher of expediency, it is true; but 
what legislator, sovereign, conqueror, 
despot, soi-disant friend of humanity, 
or philosopher, has not occasionally 
yielded to this all-controlling im- 


pulse? The exceptions must be 
sought for in some Platonic republic 
or imaginary Utopia. Assuredly, 
they will not be found in this every- 
day working planet of ours, with its 
Protean tenant—man. We may 
demur to the ethics of the Florentine, 
but we bow to his mechanical inge- 
nuity. He is an artificer with a rare 
skill in handling his tools, a consum- 
mate knowledge of his materials, and 
a singular aptitude in turning them 
to the best account, at least as re- 
gards sublunary life and its leading 
operations. Such workmen are as 
formidable as the engineer who 
overmatches his opponent by a 
sudden discovery, which negatives es- 
tablished rules, and confounds all pre- 
vious calculations of cause and effect. 

Machiavelli dealt with humanity 
as he found it, and with the social 
and political systems which human 
intellect, tempered by human falli- 
bility, had produced. He looked 
upon abstract theories as waste of 
time and thought. Every phase of 
his mind was practical, not specula- 
tive. He knew the perfectibility of 
man, under his mortal probation, to 
be a chimera, and he had no taste 
for chimeras. His utilitarianism in- 
cluded no leaven of spirituality, dis- 
connected from temporal considera- 
tions. It was exclusive enough 
even for the advocates of exclusive 
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reason in the nineteenth century. 
He cared not to puzzle himself with 
the mystifying question of the origin 
of evil. He knew that evil existed; 
that, it musf be endured ; that man 
could not remove, though he might 
wrestle with or encourage it, accord- 
ing to his idiosyncrasy. Perhaps, 
too, he thought that the Great 
Ordainer of everything, intended evil 
to continue, as a balancing force, 
until the fulness of time; when, ac- 
cording to creative wisdom alone, all 
things should be purified. For 
Machiavelli, it must be observed, 
was not in his heart either a scoffer 
or an unbeliever, though he has been 
called both, and a simpleton to boot, 
by the Jesuits Lwucchesini and 
Possevino. Call him what you 
please,—a Manichean, a devil- 
worshipper, an atheist, if the terms 
present themselves as suitable,—but 
a simpleton! the misnomer is too 
outrageous. A monk alone could 
have applied it to one of the most 
clear and searching intellects that 
ever dived into the heart of man and 
laid it bare, for good or evil, for a 
warning to deter, or an example to 
follow. 

None of Machiavelli’s works were 
printed during his life. The typo- 
graphical art was yet young when he 
wrote ; there was no such ready 
medium in existence as a steam-press. 
Copies were sparingly distributed in 
manuscript for his friends or patrons, 
and privately circulated in Florence 
and Rome. Within a few years after 
his death, nearly all his writings were 
published, and immediately gave rise 
to a holy w/ulatus, which lasted for 
more than two centuries before it 
calmed down. A succession of popes, 
cardinals, and bishops denounced 
them in a mass as sacrilegious and 
inhuman, equally subversive of moral, 
political, and religious law. They 
crept in, nevertheless, to the shelves 
of the Vatican, and may still be dis- 
covered there, marked on the back 
witha gigantic P, signifying provbito ; 
which interdiction causes them to be 
read with more rabid curiosity by 
ecclesiastical neophytes and contro- 
versialists in training. 

Our own Cardinal Pole was the 
first to launch a javelin against the 
so-called hellish doctrines inculcated 
by Machiavelli. He was followed by 
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a bishop ‘of some literary repute, 
Caterino Politi. Innocent Gentillet, 
a French Protestant, president of the 
Chambre de 0 Edit at Grenoble, and 
afterwards Syndic of Geneva, ranks 
as third in the list. In 1550 he 
wrote a celebrated philippic, entitled 
the “ Anti-Machiavel,” in which he 
lacerates his victim with a rod of 
iron. The philippic is forgotten, but 
“ The Prince,” the subject ofattack, is 
translated into all modern languages, 
and in the library of every scholar. 
Shakespeare calls the Florentine, 
murderous. Richard III., speaking 
as Duke of Gloucester, says— 
“‘T can add colours to the chameleon, 
Change shapes with Proteus for advan- 
tages, 
And set the murd’rous Machiavel to 
school !” 

But hold! Here is a terrible anach- 
ronism! How is it that the small 
fry of commentators have suffered 
such a tempting morsel to slip 
through their hands? Richard is sup- 
posed to describe himself, as above, 
in A.D. 1470, subsequent to the battle 
of Stamford, when Machiavelli was 
still an infant, “ muling and puking 
in his nurse’s arms.” His name was 
not known in the world either as 
statesman or author until many years 
after the death of Richard at Bos- 
worth, in 1485. Oh, careless Bard of 
Avon, where were your wits wool- 
gathering when you fell into this 
grievous error ¢ 

Harrington, author of “‘ Oceana,” 
cites freely from the pithy sentences 
of Machiavelli, eulogizes him as a 
sound, sagacious logician ; and pro- 
nounces him the ablest writer on 
olitics and government that had 
aed from the earliest times up 
to his own age, A.D. 1665. Lord 
Bacon inclines to think that Machi- 
avelli had an honest intention under 
a doubtful aspect ; that he repre- 
sented the schemes of a tyrant in the 
darkest colours to excite odium 
rather than imitation, He quotes 
him with indulgence thus :—“ Machi- 
avel noteth well, when princes that 
ought to be common parents, make 
themselves as a party, and lean to a 
side, it is as a boat that is over- 
thrown by uneven weight.” And 
again (De Augment. Scient.)—“ We 
owe thanks to Machiavel, and writers 
of his class, who openly and without 
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guile show us what men do, and that 
they are not what they ought to be.” 
Hume says—“ Machiavel was cer- 
tainly a great genius ; but having con- 
fined his study to the furious and 
tyrannical governments of ancient 
times, or to the little disorderly princi- 
palities of Etaly, his reasonings, es- 
a upon monarchial institutions, 

ave been found extremely defective. 
The errors of this politician proceeded 
in a great measure from his having 
lived in too early anageof the world to 
be a good judge of political truth.” 
To these judicious remarks may be 
added, according to Dugald Stuart, 
that “the bent of Machiavel’s mind 
seems to have disposed him much 
more strongly to combine and gene- 
ralize his historical reading than to 
remount to the first principles of 
political science, in the constitution 
of human nature, and in the immu- 
table truths of humanity.” 

Lord Lyttelton, in his imaginary 
dialogue in the shades between. Ma- 
chiavelli and the Duke de Quise, 
makes the latter say : ‘ Thou art the 
first that ever taught the science of 
tyranny, reduced it to rules, and in- 
structed his disciples how to acquire 
and serve it by treachery, perjuries, 
assassinations, and _proscriptions.” 
“No,” retorts the Italian ; “if you had 
read my book with candour, you 
would have peréeived that I did not 
desire to render men either tyrants or 
rebels, but only showed, that if they 
were so, what conduct in such cir- 
cumstances it would be rational and 
expedient for them to observe.” This 
is weaker and more palpable special 

leading than the reply said to have 
oe given by the real Machiavelli to 


asimilar charge. “If I taught princes 
how to tyrannize, I also taught the 
people how to destroy them.” 

rederic the Great must not be 
passed over in the phalanx of indig- 
nant moralists who reared their crests 


to put down the Satanic code. One 
of his earliest performances when 
Prince Royal of Prussia, written under 
the tutelage of Voltaire, was also 
christened “Anti-Machiavel ;” an edi- 
fying homily,” says Lord Macaulay, 
“against rapacity, perfidy, arbitrary 
government, unjust war, in short, 
against almost everything for which 
its author isnow remembered amongst 
men.” 

Adam Ferguson says : “The writ- 
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ings of this celebrated politician 
countenance the doing of any act to 
compass or bring about those things 
which are neither honourable nor just, 
whereby sovereigns or evil ministers 
may accomplish what their extrava- 
gant desires prompt them to, at the 
expense of their subjects’ peace, or 
their country’s safety.” Sorbriere, 
who translated Hobbes’s “Leviathan” 
into French, draws a parallel between 
the philosopher of Malmesbury, as his 
followers call him, and Machiavelli, 
on the principle of non-resemblance. 
“The reasonings of Machiavel,” says 
he, “ proceed from a cruel and savage 
mind ; those of Hobbes flow from a 
disposition, good, tender, and bene- 
volent.” In 1787, Earl Cowper pro- 
cured a monument to be erected over 
the remains of Machiavelli in the 
church of Santa Croce, the Westmin- 
ster Abbey of Florence, with this 
condensed inscription : Z'anto Nomint 
nullum par Elogium. His dust lies 
in honoured companionship with that 
of Michael Angelo, Galileo, and Alfieri. 
Of theillustrious quadrumvirate, Lord 
Byron says, (Childe Harold, Canto iv.) 
“These are four minds, which, like the 
elements, 
Might furnish forth creation.” 


He then observes in a note :—“ It 
will readily be imagined that the pre- 
judices which have passed the name 
of Machiavelli into an epithet pro- 
verbial of iniquity, exist no longer at 
Florence. Hismemory was persecuted, 
as his life had been, for an attach- 
ment to liberty, incompatible with 
the new system of despotism, which 
succeeded the fall of the free govern- 
ments in Italy. He was put to the 
torture for being a libertine, that is, 
for wishing to restore the republic of 
Florence ; and such are the undying 
efforts of those who are interested in 
the perversion not only of the nature 
of actions, but the meaning of words, 
that what was once patriotism, 
has, by degrees, come to signify de- 
bauch. We have ourselves outlived 
the old meaning of ‘liberality,’ 
which is now another word for trea- 
son, in one country, and for infatuation 
in all. It seems to have been a strange 
mistake to accuse the author of ‘The 
Prince’ as being a pander to tyran- 
ny ; and to think that the Inquisition 
would condemn his work for such a 
delinquency. The fact is, that Ma- 
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chiavelli, as is usual with those against 
whom no crime can be proved, was 
suspected of, and charged with, athe- 
ism ; and the first and most violent 
opposers of ‘The Prince,’ were both 
Jesuits, one of whom persuaded the 
Inguisition, benché fosse tardi, to 
prohibit the treatise ; and the other 
qualified the secretary of the Floren- 
tine Republic as no better than a 
fool. The Father Possevino was prov- 
ed never to have read the book, and 
the Father Lucchesini, not to have 
understood it. 

“Tt is clear, however, that such cri- 
tics must have objected, not to the 
slavery of the doctrines, but to the 
supposed tendency of a lesson, which 
shows how distinct are the interests of 
a despotic monarch from the happi- 
ness of mankind.” 

Lord Macaulay advocates Machia- 
velli's purity of purpose, and thinks 
he has tolerably well cleared his moral 
character. He says:—“ We must 
judge him by the times in which he 
wrote, and the convictions of the 
people he lived with. His apparently 
crooked counsels belong to the age 
rather than to the man. His doctrines 


must be specially, not generally, ap- 
plied. General maxims are useless 
except as mottoes for essays or copies 
for charity-boys.” 

An admirer of Robespierre summed 
up a long catalogue of his virtues, 
with this addendum :—“ D’ailleurs 


c’etait un grand philanthrope.” Per- 
haps, by parity of reasoning, the same 
ingenious encomiast might have found 
a benevolent sentiment and a tender- 
ness for humanity in the darkest incul- 
cations of “The Prince.”” Where oppo- 
site opinions are so strongly expressed 
by high authorities, they puzzle simple 
men, and induce us to ask— 


“Who shall decide when doctors disaree ?” 


It is, indeed, difficult to determine 
what could have induced a deeply- 
reflecting writer to propound maxims 
and rules of conduct open to such 
broad condemnation, who, in his dis- 
courses on Livy, eulogises and recom- 
mends the wisest and most virtuous 
doctrines of government. Perhaps it 
might have been the ruling passion of 
vanity, the besetting sin of all the 
sons of Adam—the vanity of being at 
once a politician, historian, poet, dra- 
matist, wit, satirist, novel-writer, and 
military tactician ; the vanity which 
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leads men even to self«contradiction, 
in an arrogant display of versatile in- 
tellect. What did Machiavelli really 
intend by “The Prince,” and its 
dedication to Lorenzo de’ Medici? He 
was a republican in heart: his life and 
faithful service to the State, proved 
his fidelity to his avowed principles. 
He had been suspected, degraded, and 
tortured by the despotism he now 
appeared to court. but he was poor, 
and could scarcely live without em- 
ployment. He wanted a salary for 
which he was willing to work sedu- 
lously. His country was again en- 
thralled ; yet a native tyranny was 
less odious to him than the yoke of 
the foreigner. He would have pre- 
ferred serving under a free govern- 
ment, but he still wished to employ 
his talents for the advantage of Flo- 
rence. Did he, in his celebrated 
treatise, mean to warn or deprave 
kings and peoples? ‘To make them, 
in their relative positions, upright and 
happy, or mutually suspicious, trea- 
cherous,and miserable? Did he dilate 
with so much anatomical minuteness, 
such apparent satisfaction, on despot- 
ism and duplicity, to show that these 
moral obliquities ought to be eschew- 
ed or indulged? His character ds a 
man and a philosopher, depends on 
the solution. 

Shakespeare makes Lady Macbeth 
say, “the attempt and not the deed 
confounds us.” The moral turpitude 
lies as much in the motive as in the 
act. So in common law, the intent 
to kill, with malice prepense, ranks 
in the same category with the accom- 
plished crime. The structure of Mil- 
ton’s great poem is daring to the 
verge of blasphemy. It would be so 
held were it to appear now, for the 
first time, by an unknown hand. 
But no one suspects Milton of a pre- 
meditated attack on the Bible. It is 
true, that charges of Arianism, Soci- 
nianism, or Unitarianism, are now 
being surmised or urged against him. 
It is difficult to say which, as these 
sectarians are all at issue on their 
own tenets. When he wrote, he was 
looked upon as a rigid Puritan ; so 
we readily believe that his object was, 
as he says in his exordium— 

“To justify the ways of God to man.” 


With this conviction we receive 
“Paradise Lost,” gloss over the ob- 
jectionable mechanism, and acknow- 
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ledge it as a sublime and pious epic. 
It was not so with Lord Byron’s 
“Cain,” infinitely less audacious in 
conception and conduct. In vain did 
the noble author say, “I mean no 
harm ; allow methe privilegeaccorded 
to Milton. If I introduce Satan, I 
cannot be expected to make him 
speak like an orthodox divine !” 

he world felt that he did mean 
harm, that his purpose was to give 
the tempter the best of the argu- 
ment; to make man discontented 
with his lot, not to reconcile him to 
the dispensations of Providence ; to 
preach remonstrance and rebellion, 
rather than submission to the divine 
will :—and so the plea was rejected. 
Then followed, as commentaries, the 
more palpable poison of “ Don Juan,” 
and the “ Vision of Judgment ;” at 
first a step, and then a headlong 
plunge. The poet, having ventured 


on the inclined plane, the speed of 
his descent increases with the momen- 
tum of an express, until the bottom 
of the abyss is reached. 

All human inventionsand institutes, 
whether applicable to the great 
schemes of public policy, or the more 


limited interests of domestic life, as 
proceeding from an imperfect source, 
are of necessity incomplete in their 
nature, and can only bring forth in- 
adequate fruits. The most valuable 
are formed of good and evil blended 
together in uncertain proportions, and 
the utmost that can be claimed or 
proved for the best, is a preponder- 
ance of good. We have to deal with 
the productions of men, for the use 
of men, and must judge them accord- 
ingly. Weyland says, in his letter to 
a clergyman on the education of the 
lower orders, “ Human society is a 
compromise of what is perfect with 
what is practicable.” Mark what we 
read in “The Prince” (chap. xv.), 
“Some have formed republics and 
principalities in their own fancies, 
such as never existed and never will 
exist. But the distance is so very 
great between what men are and what 
they ought to be, that the legislator 
who leaves that which is, to follow 
that which should be, seeks rather 
his own ruin than his preservation ; 
and, by consequence, he who makes 
profession of being perfectly good 
amongst too many others who are 
only partially so, sooner or later must 
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certainly perish!’ The translation 
here offered is old, and as nearly 
literal as possible. 

This passage is often quoted as a 
type of the whole work, and has been 
made the subject of bitter condemna- 
tion. It is called dark, tortuous, 
ambiguous, time-serving, pernicious, 
false, and finally, par excellence, 
Machiavelian ; a phrase adopted into 
our English vocabulary to convey all 
that is crafty and crooked in the 
science of political trickery. And 
yet, can the truth of what is ad- 
vanced in the extract given above, 
be gainsaid? And do we not find 
something very like the same reason- 
ing in Hooker, the great pillar of or- 
thodox dialectics? In his “ Eeclesi- 
astical Polity,” (lib. vii., cap. xxiv. 
16), the conclusion is thus laid down: 
—“So true our experience doth find 
those aphorisms of Mercurius Tris- 
megistus, "Advvaroy rd dyabdy, ivOdde 
ca¥apevey rijg Kaxtag, ‘to purge good- 
ness quite and clean from all mixture 
of evil here is a thing impossible.’ 
Again, rd pi) Atay cawdv ivOdde rd 
dyady iors, ‘when in this world we 
term anything good, we cannot by 
exact construction have any other 
true meaning than that the said thing 
is my noted to be a thing exceedingly 
evil.’ ” 

There is an old Italian proverb, 
quoted by Lord Bacon, which says— 
tanto buon che val niente, so good 
that he is good for nothing. This 
practical deduction from imaginary 
excellence may have been present to 
Machiavelli’s mind, when he con- 
ceived his portrait of a practical prince. 

Niccolo Machiavelli was born in 
the Tuscan capital, on the 5th of 
May, (0.8.) 1469. His father’s 
christian name was Bernardo, his 
mother’s Bartolomea. She was the 
daughter of Stefano Nelli, and widow 
of Niccolo Benizzi, when Bernardo 
Machiavelli married her. Both 
sprang from illustrious families which 
had borne the most honourable offices 
under the Republic. It has been said 
that the direct line died out in the 
next generation but one after the 
celebrated politician and author; 
yet it is certain, that one of his lin 
descendants, named Giambattista, 
whose works are extant, and prove 
him to have been a learned man, was 
living in Florence as recently = the 
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ear 1776. It is known that Bernardo 

achiavelli studied and practised 
jurisprudence, and that his wife, 

rtolomea, dedicated all the time 
she could spare from household 
affairs to the muses; but it is im- 
possible at this remote period to 
discover with certainty the degree 
of education they bestowed on their 
son, and the profession to which they 
destined him. His works are all 
written in his own language, with 
- elegance, vigour, and polish. 

e does not appear to have been 
acquainted with Greek, and his Latin 
reading was limited ; but he lived for 
a considerable time, either as pupil 
oy assistant, with an eminent scholar, 
Marcello di Virgilio dei Adriani; 
usually called Marcellus Virgil, who 
made him familiar with the best and 
most brilliant passages of the ancients, 
which Machiavelli, with much adroit- 
ness, and a tenacious memory, refers 
to constantly, and ingrafts with apti- 
tude in his own pages. His Italian 
is as pure as the English of Addison, 
and served as a model for the best 
writers of later ages. He indulges 
in no quaint ambiguity, no obsolete 


hraseology. Except, perhaps, the 
i comeaen of Boccaccio, no prose in 
the Tuscan dialect, has obtained such 
enduring popularity, or exercised any- 
thing approaching to an equal degree 
of influence in the formation of taste 


and style. He carefully avoided the 
obscurities inseparable from the in- 
versions and transpositions of the 
Latin. Clearness and condensed 

wer mark all his sentences. We 

now no author whose pithy apoph- 
thegms are more readily remember- 
ed. He hasalsoa vein of satirical art, 
mingled with a sentiment of poetry, 
which agreeably enliven the gravity 
of his ordinary subjects, and fall in 
like natural reliefs, without any ap- 
pearance of being laboured or hunted 
after. His gaiety and good humour 
are so refined, various, and sprightly, 
that he seems to have had two souls 
in the same body ; one entirely serious, 
and the other entirely comic. Let 
those who affect a pre-eminent ad- 
miration of the “Decameron,” as 
standing first in its class, read the 
novella piacevolissima of “ Belfagor,” 
and then say whether in the whole of 
the earlier series they can find anything 
to be compared with it, for the ease 
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and richly-flowing humour of the 
thoughts, or the sparkling vivacity 
of thelanguage. Had the wily states- 
man applied his genius more exclu- 
sively to the lighter regions of fiction, 
or multiplied his compositions in 
that line, he would have superseded 
“Boccaccio” on his acknowledged 
throne. 

“ Belfagor” is more familiar to the 
general reader, in the piquant versifi- 
cation of La Fontaine, than in the 
racy original prose of Machiavelli. 
But, like everything else, bishops 
alone excepted. the subject is not im- 
i by translation. The argument 

ies in a small compass. Nearly all 
the souls who are ferried over to the 
gloomy regions of Pluto, attribute 
their misfortunes and worldly misery 
to their wives. The infernal god de- 
termines to settle the question by 
experiment, and orders Belfagor, a 
demon of the first rank at his court, 
formerly a rebellious archangel, to 
repair to earth for ten years, to marry, 
and report accordingly. Belfagor ar- 
rives in Florence with a splendid 
retinue, a patent of nobility, and a 
hundred thousand ducats. Wives 
pour in upon him by the dozen. He 
makes his choice, sets up housekeep- 
ing, and embarks in speculations. 
But he soon finds the pride and ex- 
travagance of his better-half intoler- 
able. He is driven ‘into poverty, 
and flies to avoid bailiffs and execu- 
tions. After passing through man 
curious adventures, he must go we! 
to his wife, or evade altogether. He 
prefers the latter course, in disobe- 
dience of orders, and returns to Tar- 
tarus without leave, ratherthan make 
a second trial of domestic happiness. 
The satire is deliciously elaborated, 
but pushed to extravagance. Personal 
feelings, probably, had some influence 
on the writer. He lived uneasily 
with his wife, Marietta Corsini, and 
sought to avenge himself with his pen. 
No three given individuals could be 
more utterly dissimilar than the Flor- 
entine, Socrates, and John Wesley : 
yet the same lot befel all three in a 
controlling incident. Each selected a 
Xantippe for his helpmate. 

When Marcellus Virgil was elected 
high chancellor of Florence, on the 
expulsion of the Medici and the es- 
tablishment of the Republic, his in- 
terest materially aided the appoint- 
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ment of Machiavelli to the office of 
secretary to the Council of Ten, a 
board equivalent to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. He held the situa- 
tion for fourteen years, from 1498 to 
1512, when he was displaced by the 
return of the banished family. This 
period includes the most active events 
of his life. In 1502 he was despatched 
by his government to conciliate, and 
at the same time to watch, and, if 
possible, overreach Cesar Borgia, 
created Duke de Valentinois by 
Louis XII. of France; at that time 
a stirring, successful, and unscrupu- 
lous adventurer, deeply skilled in 
dissimulation and intrigue, whose real 
motives in any ostensible action were 
as enigmatic as those of Napoleon III. 
in our own days. 

The Borgias, as a family, are the 
most thoroughly wicked race recorded 
in the annals of the world. They 
may claim, without competition, the 
highest degrees in the college of crime. 
Exhausting all old iniquities, they in- 
vented and offered premiums for new 
ones. Victor Hugo, in his drama 
called Lucrezia Borgia, sums up their 
pretentions by a regularly graduated 
scale. He speaks through the mouth 
of their retained sbirro, or household 
assassin. “ Here is my lady the Duch- 
ess, who knows more than I do; 
my lord the Duke, who knows more 
than the Duchess’; the Devil, who 
knows more than the Duke; and 
Pope Alexander the Sixth (the vener- 
able pater familias), who knows more 
than the Devil.” Czesar Borgia and 
the Florentine hated each other, but 
they were mutually more afraid of 
France. Borgia wanted the command 
of the Florentine army, and Machia- 
velli was determined that he should 
not obtainit, though resolved also not 
to quarrel if peace could be preserved 
by diplomatic trimming. He proved 
himself a match for his more expe- 
rienced opponent. His letters, or as 
they would now be called, his dis- 
patches, during the three months of his 
residence at the head-quarters of the 
Duke, are replete with incident and 
interest. They describe character and 
events with dramatic energy, and a 
knowledge of human nature, never 
blinded or thrown off the true scent. 
There is no official jargon, no desire 
to mystify, no assumption of red-tape 
importance, without meaning or object. 
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We find no false deductions emanating 
from hero-worship, no crotchets born 
of unbridled imagination, or springing 
from visions of the possible in opposi- 
tion to evidences of the real. We trace 
in every line the man of action, with- 
out a tinge of the dreaming theorist. 
Such a mind was eminently fitted 
for the post of a foreign envoy in 
troublous times; and dull indeed 
must the bureaucrats have been who 
were not enlightened by the advice 
and information soclearly, powerfully, 
and emphatically conveyed. 
Machiavelli, during his secretary- 
ship, in addition to the active duties 
of an office which left him little 
leisure, was employed in no less than 
twenty-three foreign embassies. Four 
times he was despatched to the court 
of Louis XII, King of France ; 
twice to the Emperor ; twice to the 
Papal See; three times to Sienna ; 
three times to Piombino ; to the Go- 
vernment of Forli; to the Duke de 
Valentinois ; to Giovanni Paulo Bag- 
lioni, Lord of Perugia; and several 
times to Pisa. On all these occasions 
his brilliant talents and zeal in the 
service of his country were equally 
manifested. But when the partizans 
of the Medici prevailed once more, in 
1512, and overthrew the Republican 
Government, in spite of his services 
to the State, he was deprived of 
office, banished for twelve months 
from the capital, but interdicted from 
leaving the Florentine territory, and 
from setting foot in the senate-house. 
These disasters were less unfortunate 
for himself than for his country, thus 
deprived of her ablest defender ; but 
in a short time after, he was accused 
of complicity in the conspiracy against 
the Cardinal de Medici, a 
Pope Leo X., imprisoned and sub- 
jected to the torture,—the most sa- 
vage and senseless of all imaginary 
appeals to truth : atrial, not of guilt, 
but of mere nerve and physical hardi- 
hood. Machiavelli endured six shocks 
of the chord without uttering a word 
that even despotic tyranny itself 
could torture into a confession of 
guilt. The strength of his mind 
sustained his body. After a long 
imprisonment, he was restored to 
freedom, but with the unwelcome 
accompaniments of poverty, obscurity, 
and absence of active employment. 
During these weary years of involun- 
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tary retirement at his country resi- 
dence of San Casciano, about eight 
miles from Florence, while still in 
the v igour of life and maturity of 
mental power, he composed his prin- 
ci works ;—“The Prince,” the 
iscourses on Livy,” the’ seven 
bookson the “Art of War,” the Histo- 
ries, the Comedies, Tales, and Poems. 
His last effort was, “The History of 
Florence, to the Death of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent,” undertaken b 
order of Cardinal Julio de Medici, 
and presented to him in 1525, shortly 
after his elevation to the pontificate, 
under the title of Clement VII. 
“This great work,” says Hallam, “is 
enough of itself to immortalize the 
name of its author.’ With some 
inaccuracy of detail, but correct in all 
the leading points, and beautiful, 
even as a model, in style, it is un- 
doubtedly worthy of the eulogium 
bestowed on it by the soundest of our 
own historians. 
In 1527, after the sack of Rome 
Cy the army of Condottieri, under the 
onstable Bourbon, the republicans 
of Florence rose a second time against 
the Medici, and a second time com- 
pelled them to abdicate supreme 
power. Machiavelli returned to his 
native city in triumphant hope, and 
again expected to resume his public 
functions. But he had served the 
exiled family, and his imputed apos- 
tacy was neither forgotten nor for- 
given. Disappointment aided the 
effects of an internal complaint, to 
which he was subject, and being in 
the habit of paoans for himself, 
he incautiously took some pills of 
his own composition, and died after 
an illness of only two days, on the 
22nd of June, 1627, aged fifty- 
eight years, one month, and nine- 
teen days. Throughout life he was 
not remarkable for his outward 
observances of the forms of reli- 
gion ; he sometimes jeered the pec- 
¢adilloes of high authorities of the 
church, and his character of the hypo- 
critical monk in the ‘ * Mandragola,” 
the original of Dryden’s Father Do- 
minic, in the Spanish Friar, must be 
considered a daring satire in a priest- 
ridden age. But the Reformation 
was dawning, and men were beginning 
to exercise the right of private judg- 
ment. Machiavelli, however, died in 
the regular way, so as to avoid public 
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scandal and to satisfy the feelings of 
his family. The following letter from 
one of his sons, Pietro Machiavelli, 
to a relation, Francisco Nelli, pro- 
fessor in Pisa, has been preserved. It 
relates the particulars of his decease, 
settles the question as to his depar- 
ture in the odour of sanctity, refutes 
sundry injurious calumnies, subse- 
quently invented by unfriendly wri- 
ters, and many attempts to enrol him 
in the list of avowed deists : “ Dearest 
Francis, I cannot refrain from tears 
in telling you that my father died on 
the 22nd of this month of a colic, 
occasioned by a medicine which he 
had taken two days before. He con- 
fessed his sins to Father Matteo, who 
continued with him to hisdeath. Our 
father has left us in great poverty, as 
you know. When you return hither, 
will tell you everything.” That 
Machiavelli lived and died poor is an 
evidence that he was not corrupt, 
seeing that for fourteen years he filled 
lucrative posts, and must have had 
many opportunities of adding to his 
worldly store. He was not one of 
Sir Robert Walpole’s men; he was 
olitically honest and had no price. 
n those dark ages, and in continental 
Europe, it must be remembered, 
buyers and sellers were quite as 
abundant in the market as in our 
own island during the high tide of 
later corruption under the two first 
Georges. 

Machiavelli’s poems, including the 
“Golden Ass,” which has no resem- 
blance to the romance of Apuleius, 
beyond the name, would not of them- 
selves have given him a high place in 
literature. In this line he lacked the 
divine estro which breathes in the 
stanzas of Ariosto, Petrarch, Tasso, 
and Guarini. His comedies are of 
a higher order. Of these he wrote 
four; the “ Mandragola,” “Clizia,” and 
two without name ; the latter in verse, 
but bearing internal evidence of being 
spurious. The same objection has 
been raised to the account of the 
“ Plague in Florence,” first published 
in his collected works in 1796, and 
defaced by private and improbable 
anecdotes unworthy of his vigorous 
pen. Neitheristhe “Life of Castruccio 
Castracani,” to be received as verita- 
ble history, although undoubtedly a 

muine production. The learned 

rench Abbé Saltier wasted much 
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time and erudition in a critical exa- 
mination of this biography, tending 
to show how small a portion of fact 
it contains, and how completely the 
author has travestied it into romance 
by fanciful embellishments. The most 
careless of readers may satisfy him- 
self on this, point, by even a cursory 

rusal. Machiavelli’s prose trans- 

ation of the “ Andrian” of Terence, 

is written with point and terseness 
equal to the original. 

The comedy of “ Clizia” is imitated 
from the Casina of Plautus, the cha- 
ractersand incidents being transferred 
to Florence. Several ladies of rank 
and fashion then living, are supposed 
to be keenly satirized. The Mandra- 
gola was acted in Florence with such 
éclat, that Pope Leo X. caused it 
to be reproduced in Rome, in his own 
pa theatre of the Vatican, and 

onoured the representation with his 
presence, accompanied by a goodly 
entourage of priests and laymen, offi- 
cial dignitaries, and princes of the 
Church. Riccoboni, in his account 
of the early Italian theatre, associates 
Machiavelli’s dramatic efforts with 
the “ Calendra” of Cardinal Bibicna, 
and the five comedies of Ariosto, 
adding that they all three formed 
themselves upon earlier models in 
their own language (not now extant), 
which overflowed with indecency 
and impiety ; and that all they did 
was to correct the form and conduct 
of the fable, so as to render it more 
regular and complete. This is an 
erroneous statement as _ regards 
Machiavelli. His comedies, though 
not entirely purified from the indeli- 
cacy of the age, are refined and 
elegant compared to those with which 
they are associated, while they sparkle 
with wit, and most ingeniously-con- 
trasted characters. Voltaire affirms 
that the “Mandragola” is worth 
more than all the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes put together; and Macaulay 
says it is superior to the best of 
Goldoni’s, and inferior only to the 
best of Moliére’s. 

But the most extraordinary work 
of this extraordin enius, is his 
“ Essay on the Art of War,” in seven 
books, founded on the Roman treatise 
of Vegetius, “ De re Militari,” written 
under the reign of Valentinian II., 
circa A.D. 386. Here we have one 
of the most valuable compendiums 
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of military science ever put together. 
It is not only a marvellous produc- 
tion for a man of the gown, but it 
would be wonderful even in an ex- 

rienced leader of armies. That a 
ife-long politician should write a 
political treatise of unexampled 
acuteness, is in the order of things; 
but that a civilian should deal with 
war, as if he had the practical ex- 

rience of Montecuculi or Marshal 

axe, is a literary and _ physical 
anomaly, to which we can find no 
parallel. Another singular fact is, 
that it has not been noticed by any 
German or French tactician, particu- 
larly Folard, Guischard, and Jomini. 
Nevertheless, we find it appropriated 
without scruple or acknowledgment, 
by a celebrated French commander, 
under Francis I, Guillaume du , 
Bellay. This wholesale plagiarist 
copied the very expressions of Machi- 
avelli, altering only the dialogue form 
of the original, and changing a few 
technical terms. The compilation 
was found in manuscript amongst his 
papers, after his death, and printed 
In two successive editions at Paris 
and Lyons, with an unblushing as- 
sumption of proprietorship in the 
title-page, which runs_ thus:— 
“Military discipline of Messire 
Guillaume du Bellay, knight, and 
Lieutenant-General of the King at 
Turin; comprised in three books, 
now first written and compiled by the 
author, as well from what he has read 
in the ancients and moderns, such as 
Polybius, Vegetius, Frontinus, Cor- 
nagan, and others, as from what he 
has seen and practised in the armies 
and wars of hisown time.” A glance 
at the two works will show that 
Du Bellay has almost literally tran- 
scribed the treatise of Machiavelli, 
and claims to have invented and ex- 
ercised his proposed manceuvres. 
We know of nothing so audacious in 
the annals of literary piracy. 

Eighty years after the death of 
Du _ Bellay, Gustavus Adolphus 
splendidly inaugurated the hitherto 
untried tactics in his great German 
campaigns, between 1621 and 1632. 
Machiavelli had closely studied the 
Roman military system, and he saw 
the defects of existing European 
practice. He knew how the steady 
and well-trained Swiss mountaineers 
had broken the mounted chivalry of 
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Austria and Burgundy in many and 
sanguinary fields ; and he saw that in- 
fantry, properly handled and drawn 
up, would ultimately form the pith 
of battle. His compact and quickly- 
moving columns, may be traced in all 
the mancuvres of Leipzic and 
Lutzen, which wrested the laurels 
from the hitherto unconquered Tilly 
and Wallenstein ; and in many subse- 
quent campaigns of nearly all the 
eatest generals of modern times, 
on to Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon. The improvement holds 
the first place in the art of war. 
That it should have originated from 
Machiavelli is truly astonishing, when 
we consider two things; first, that he 
never was a soldier, and secondly, 
that in his time the infantry of an 
. army were held in great contempt. 
Never to have borne arms, and yet 
to have published an open declara- 
tion against a custom, consecrated by 
the practice of ages, and to be suc- 
cessful, too, against prejudice and 
established opinion, was a triumph of 
diversified endowment which no praise 
can unduly enhance, and the warmest 
panegyric can scarcely do justice to. 


Machiavelli’s patriotism is strongly 


developed in his urgent recom- 
mendation of a national militia to 
supersede foreign mercenaries. He 
knew well that— 


“In native arms and native ranks 
The only hope of freedom dwells :” 


And this precept he strongly in- 
culcated on hiscountrymen. But for 
once his judgment was at fault in his 
depreciation of the comparatively 
recent invention of artillery and mus- 
ketry. He expected little change 
from the introduction of fire-arms, and 
what Lord Byron calls “ Friar Bacon’s 
humane discovery.” He had no reve- 
lation of Enfield rifles, secured to kill 
at a thousand paces, or of Armstrong 
three hundred-pounders, warranted to 
smash invulnerable steel rams and 
iron-plated frigates, at any given dis- 
tance. If tke theory be true, as con- 
fidently asserted, that the destructive 
power can be increased, ad infinitum, 
to the utter annihilation of all in- 
creasing resistance, war will neces- 
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sarily extinguish itself more rapidly 
and effectually than can be looked for 
from the arguments of peace con- 
gresses, the spread of civilization, or 
the influence of religious conviction. 
Nations will cease to fight when the 
belligerents on both sides are sure to 
be all killed ; and we may, therefore, 
soon look for a closing of the temple 
of Janus throughout the world, from 
the perfection of modern military 
weapons—the very cause which, on 
a first glance, might seem to keep the 
gates permanently open. 

It has been stated by Cardan* and 
Bayle,t that Lorenzo de Medici, Duke 
of Urbino, proposed to Machiavelli to 
put in practice his military theories 
at the head of an army, but that the 
Florentine Secretary had too much 
judgment to commit himself in such 
a hazardous experiment. The asser- 
tion is supported by no evidence, and 
must be received as a mere fable. 

Some reparation for the robbery 
of Du Bellay, mentioned above, was 
rendered to Machiavelli by a truth- 
ful and fully acknowledged Ger- 
man translation of his “ Essay on 
the Art of War,” which appeared at 
Montbeliard, in 1623, dedicated to 
Louis Frederic, Prince of Wirtem- 
burgh. The author is unknown, his 
initials only being prefixed to the 
work. Count Francis Algarotti, in his 
military letters addressed to Prince 
Henry of Prussia, particularly draws 
his attention to the excellence of the 
Machiavelian system. He says :— 
“To furnish you with an extract from 
the book, is next to impossible. You 
know well that extracts are not 
always adequate specimens of an able 
work. Nevertheless, to satisfy, in 
some degree, your desire, I shall make 
some at random, to substantiate my 
own opinion, rather than to convey @ 

rfect idea of the author’s scientifid 

nowledge, and to stimulate your in3 
clinations to read him.” Algarotti, 
in another letter on the military. 
studies of the celebrated architect, 
Andrea Palladio, affirms distinctly, 
that he founded himself entirely on 
the maxims of the Florentine Secre- 
tary. Frederic the Great, having 
written an Anti-Machiavel in his 


* De Utilitate ex adversis capienda, Lib. iii. 
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youth, adopted many of his military 
suggestions at a later period, and even 
eulogized them in one of his laboured 
and unreadable poems, but taking 
care, at the same time, not to ac- 
knowledge the source from whence 
they were derived. 

By his wife, Marietta Corsini, who sur- 
vived him, Machiavelli had four sons:— 
Bernardo, Ludovico, Pietro, a knight 
of Malta ; Guido, a priest ; and one 
daughter, Baccia, married to Giovanni 
de Ricci. Most people like to know 
something of the personal appearance 
and manners of an eminent man, whose 
genius and writings have arrested 
their attention. We learn that Ma- 
chiavelli was of middle stature, in- 
clining to thin, of olive complexion, 
lively in aspect, gay in conversation, 
ever ready to oblige his friends, and 
an encourager of the arts. He dis- 
charged his domestic duties faith- 
fully, was a steady friend, and an 
affectionate father. None knew bet- 
ter how to govern men, or to fathom 
the mysteries of the human heart. 
He was quick and cutting in repartee, 
of which many instances are recorded. 
One day, in conversation with Claudio 
Tolomei, as to whether Florence or 
Sienna contained the most learned 
men, Tolomei observed, “In Florence 
they have less science and less learn- 
ing than in Sienna, always excepting 
you.” To which Machiavelli replied, 
“ And in Sienna they are more foolish, 
without excepting you.” Being asked 
by a Venetian Ambassador, what he 
thought of Cardinal Bembo, who, 
though a Venetian, undertook to cor- 
rect the Tuscan dialect of the Floren- 
tines ; he replied, “I say what you 
would say if a Florentine were to 
teach Venetian to the inhabitants of 
Venice.” On the death of Piero 
Soderini, who had been elected Gon- 
Saloniere for life, and whose wavering 
and helplessness entailed the ruin 
of his country, and broke down 
the popular government, Machiavelli 
thus astutely characterized his inca- 
pacity : 


“ La notte che mori, Pier Soderini, 
S'alma n’andé dell’ Inferno alla bocca: 
E Pluto la gridd: Anima sciocca, 
CheInferno? Va’nel Limbode’ Bambine!” 


Which may be literally rendered as 
follows :— 
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“On the night when Piero Soderini died, 
His soul presented itself at the gate of 
Hell; 
Pluto thus rebuked it, O silly spirit what 
dost thou here? 
Begone to the Limbo of Children!” 


Similar sallies are abundantly scat- 
tered through all his works, indicating 
a playful imagination, and a keen 
perception of humour. In his last 
will and testament, after pronouncing 
that nothing is more certain than 
death, although no man can predict 
the exact hour, and solemnly com- 
mitting his soul to the Creator of all 
things, and to the care of the Virgin 
Mary, he-directs that he shall be 
buried in thesepulchre of his ancestors 
in the church of Santa Croce. He 
then names Donna Marietta affec- 
tionately, as his well-beloved wife, and 
leaves her afair proportion of hissmall 
property. If men are ever sincere, 
they may be supposed to give utter- 
ance to their real feelings in these 
testamentary instructions, when their 
thoughts are turned froin the world, 
and they speak as on the brink of the 
grave. Perhaps, Machiavelli meant 
this as an amende honorable for the 
severities of Belfagor. 

Whatever differences of opinion 
may still exist as to the darker shades 
of policy so elaborately expounded, and 
toall appearances with so much gusto, 
in “ The Prince ;” in spite of the ap- 
parent sympathy with double-dealing 
despotism, and the ambiguous pas- 
sages, when we turn to the life and ac- 
tions of the author, we are compelled 
to admit that he loved his country 
and laboured for her advancement. 
He thought her deserving of, and 
capable of freedom, and he ardently 
wished her to be free. He had no 
share in the revolutions which occa- 
sioned such reiterated changes in the 
form of government, and can scarcely 
be blamed for bowing in some sort to 
the storms he assisted not to raise, 
and had no power to quell. He 
looked on Italy as what she was, 
compared with what she had been. 
He saw her ruled, fettered, and tram- 
pled on by foreigners. He knew that 
John of Procida and Rienzi had tried 
to emancipate the fair land, and had 
perished in the attempt; but his 
thoughts travelled into the future, 
and he may have foreseen through the 
long vista of ages, the constitutional 
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rule of the Sardinian dynasty, the ad- 
ae of Garibaldi, and the triumph 
of permanent deliverer. That 
ail dreams presented themselves to 
his imagination, though dimly defined, 
and scarcely exceeding an indistinct 
outline, we cannot deny, when we 
remember the title prefixed to the 
last chapter of “The Prince :’ “ An 
Exhortation to deliver Italy from 
Foreign Powers ;” and ponder on the 
concluding passages. heir applica- 
tion to recent events are palpable and 
startling. “The Prince,” it will be 
remembered, was not written for 
publication, ‘but for the private peru- 
sal of Guiliano and renzo de’ 
Medici ; the latter of whom was ap- 
— governor of Florence by 
X., when his uncle Guiliano 
was removed to Rome. The author 
invites him to become the champion 
of Italian freedom :—“ Althoug 
has sometimes unquestionably hap- 
pened, ”* he says in his final appeal, 
that men have arisen, who appeared 
to be sent by Heaven to achieve our 
deliverance ; yet jealous fortune has 
ever abandoned them in the midst of 
their career ; so that our unfortunate 
— in ex- 
o may put 


country still groans and 
pectation of a deliverer w 
an end to the devastations in 
bard 
Nap es. 
raise up a prince who may free her 
from the odious and humiliating yoke 


m- 
, Tuscany, and the kingdom of 
She supplicates Heaven to 


of foreigners; who may close the 
numberless wounds with which she 
has been so long afflicted ; and under 
whosestandard she may march against 
her cruel oppressors. 

“ All circumstances concur to facili- 
tate the execution of so noble a pro- 
ject, forthe accomplishment of which 
it will be necessary to tread in the 
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steps of those great men whom I 
have had an opportunity of mention- 
ing in the course of this work. . 
It is necessary above all things, as the 
only true foundation of every enter- 
prise, to set on foot a national army 
troops raised in our 
own country, if we wish to protect it 
from the invasion of foreign powers. 
“‘ Such an opportunity ought eagerly 
to be embraced, that Italy, after her 
long sufferings, may at last behold 
her deliverer appear. With what 
demonstrations of joy and gratitude, 
with what impatience for revenge, 
would he not be received, by those 
unfortunate provinces who have 80 
long groaned under such odious op- 
pression. What city would shut her 
gates against him, and what people 
would be so blind as to refuse him 
obedience? What rivals would he 
have to dread? Is there one Italian 
who would not hasten to pay him 
homage? All are weary of the ty- 
ranny of these barbarians. May your 
illustrious house, strong in all the 
hopes which justice gives our cause, 
deign to undertake this noble enter- 
prise, that so, under your banners, 
our nation may resume its ancient 
splendour, and, under your auspices, 
behold the prophecy of Petrarch at 
last fulfilled. 
In summing up our notice of this 
eminent writer, the leading question 
to be disposed of is, whether his 
works do more good or evil ;—whether 
they tend to make men better or worse? 
If the answer be given against him, it 
were well that he had never written. 
If in his favour, let us separate the 
sound wheat from the chaff, and cast 
the tares aside, without endeavouring 
by sophistical reasoning, to alter their 
inherent worthlessness. 





* We use here the translation published in a new edition by Bohn, 1854. 
Virtu contr’al furore 
Prendera l'arme e sia il combatter corto, 


Che l'antico valore 


Ne gl’ Italici cuor non e ancor morto. 





